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PREFACE 


In a bibliographical note about Professor Dimitri Obolensky, published a 
few years ago, it was stated that “his principal field of specialisation is the 
medieval history of Russia and the Balkans”. This seems to me a description 
of his work which is both too restricted and too imprecise. Professor 
Obolensky’s studies deal, it is true, with the history of Russia and the Balkan 
Slavs in the Middle Ages, but almost all of his studies also relate to the history 
of Byzantium. His historical research can thus be said to lie mainly in the 
field of Byzantinoslavica. To judge from their titles, some of his publications 
appear to deal with specifically Byzantine problems: yet almost invariably he 
seeks to bring out in them points of contact between Byzantium and the 
medieval Slav world. In this way Obolensky has become one of the leading 
representatives of a tendency which, during the past decade, has asserted 
itself in Byzantine and medieval Slavonic studies: the tendency to consider 
the history of the Southern and Eastern Slavs, that is of the Slav Orthodox 
world, in relation to the Byzantine Empire, and to recognize the role played 
by the Slavs in the internal life and international relations of Byzantium. 
Byzantium was a complex historical phenomenon, and to ignore the role 
played in its history by the Orthodox Slavs is to restrict it unduly, both 
geographically and chronologically. 


Obolensky’s first contributions to scholarship were in the field of religious 
history, more particularly the history of heretical movements among the 
Southern Slavs. In 1945 he published a brief study of the Bogomils (No. XII 
in this volume), followed in 1948 by a major work (The Bogomils. A Study in 
Balkan Neo-Manichaeism). The problems raised by the dualist movements 
were to remain at the centre of Obolensky’s interests for some years to come. 
He devoted several studies to this theme, notably an article on Bogomilism in 
Byzantium, and another on the relationship of dualism to Eastern 
Christianity, which formed the subject of a paper he gave at an international 
conference held in Rome in the spring of 1963 under the auspices of the 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei (No. XIII). These works rapidly established 
him as an authority in this field. It was a fortunate choice which led him to 
consider the problem of dualism, which is of interest not only to Slavists and 
Byzantinists, but also to church historians, and to which he applied a rigorous 
method of investigation coupled with an incomparable knowledge of the 
relevant sources. 


The study of the dualist movement in Byzantium and in the Slav world has 
a long history: a copious bibliography on the subject appeared a few years 
ago, compiled by Professor Herbert Grundmann (who died in March 1970)’. 
Much ink has flowed on the subject, in monographs and studies, both learned 
and popular. By a fortunate coincidence, Obolensky’s monograph appeared at 
the very time when the study of medieval heresies and of Bogomilism in 
particular was becoming a veritable fashion, and the true nature of this 


147, Grundmann, Bibliographie zur Ketzergeschichte des Mittelalters (1900-1966,) 
Rome, 1967, especially, pp. 23 ff. 
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historical phenomenon was consequently in danger of being misrepresented. 
Obolensky succeeded in rising above the tendencies towards facile 
modernisation of medieval heretical movements, and treated his subject with 
sober and balanced judgment. In view of the wealth of the available material 
and the number of complex and still unresolved problems, it was hardly 
possible to solve them all at once, and new evidence is constantly coming to 
light. Nevertheless, Obolensky’s book on the Bogomils was, undoubtedly, one 
of the outstanding contributions to this field of scholarship, and it will long 
remain the standard work of reference and guide to the subject. More than 
one solution proposed by him remains of lasting value, such as his conception 
of the continuity of the dualist movements across time and space, from the 
earliest days to recent times. “A detailed study of Bogomilism”, he wrote, 
“should help Western medievalists to shed new light on the still somewhat 
obscure problem of the historical connections between Asiatic Manichaeism 
and the dualist movements of Western Europe, particularly of Southern 
France. This connection, if successfully established, would in its turn enable 
Church historians to regard the Bogomil sect as the first European link in the 
thousand-year-long chain leading from Mani’s teaching in Mesopotamia in the 
third century to the Albigensian Crusade in Southern F rance in the 
thirteenth”. This continuity should not be overstressed: it must be set against 
the varieties of national experience and the changing pattern of history. Yet it 
undoubtedly testifies to the underlying unity of the medieval world. As the 
distinguished Italian medievalist, Professor Raffaello Morghen, has pointed 
out, the dualist heretical movements of the Middle Ages were based on a 
particular interpretation of the New Testament. Thus there existed in the 
whole of Europe (and to some extent outside Europe) a great community of 
official and canonically established Christian churches. But alongside it there 
was another great community, formed of heterdox and heretical groups. For 
the Southern and the Eastern Slavs both communities provided an essential 
link with Byzantium. These Slav peoples received their ‘Orthodox’ 
Christianity from Byzantium, and administratively speaking their churches 
were but branches of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. The heretical 
movements, which developed so widely among the Slavs, also had their roots 
in Byzantium, and through Byzantium in the Orient. This conception is 
clearly apparent to the careful reader of Obolensky’s writings on the history 
of Bogomilism. Some of the historical sources he used are Byzantine. Yet he 
is concerned as much with the Slavs as with Byzantium; as in his other works, 
he stands on territory common to both. By using Slav sources to elucidate 
facts which concern in the first place the history of the Southern Slavs — the 
Bulgarians and the Bosnians — Obolensky has also made a valuable 
contribution to the study of the Byzantine Empire and of medieval Western 
Europe. 


It can no longer be claimed, as it was a quarter of a century ago, that 
Bogomilism constitutes “an unexplored, or half-explored, gold-mine”’. If we 
are fairly familiar today with this “gold-mine” and we have exploited it well, 
this is due in large measure to the work of Professor Obolensky. There is 
scarcely any serious recent work devoted to the problem of heresy which 
does not contain references to his writings. This is the most convincing proof 
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of their value as the corner-stone of modern scholarship in this field. 


In some of Obolensky’s studies the relations between Byzantium and the 
countries of Eastern Europe are discussed in a more general context. At the 
international congress of Byzantine Studies, held in Ohrid in 1961 , he 
presented a paper (No.I in the present volume) on “The Principles and 
Methods of Byzantine Diplomacy”. This was followed by a more 
comprehensive survey of the Empire’s relations with its northern neighbours. 
(No. II) Since the northern borderlands of the Empire were mainly peopled 
by Slavs, this study, too, is concerned to a large extent with Slavonic history. 
The treatise De administrando imperio, compiled by Constantine VII 
Porphyrogenitus (913-59), is a source of prime importance for ne 
understanding of the relations between Byzantium and the countries o 
Eastern Europe: it was hence highly appropriate that Obolensky should have 
been entrusted with the task of analyzing the information on the Eastern 
Slavs provided by the imperial author in the ninth chapter of his treatise. Ina 
commentary of some forty-five pages, packed with every kind of detail, 
Obolensky has minutely studied the text of this long chapter and exhibited 
its richness and value as a historical source (No. V). This chapter needed such 
a detailed and competent commentary; no better qualified scholar could be 
found today to carry out this task than this Oxford historian, who combines 
the specialised knowledge of a Byzantinist trained in the West, the expertise 
of a Slavist, and a devotion to his native Russian land. To these qualities he 
added a clear-sighted understanding of the problems involved and a mastery 
of the relevant historical sources. One of the controversial questions treated 
in his commentary is the conflict between the ‘Normanist’ and the 
‘anti-Normanist’ schools concerning the origins and the early history of the 
Russian state: he presents it in a clear and balanced manner, always seeking 
for the most reasonable solution. Constantine VII’s references to historical 
facts, proper names and geographical and technical terms have enabled 
Obolensky to insert into his commentary what are in effect miniature 
treatises on these varied topics. One may cite as examples the pages devoted 
to the name ‘Russia’ in Byzantine sources, where the results of modern 
research are summed up and accompanied by the author’s own 
interpretations; the remarks concernings the monoxyla of the Russians, the 
names of several medieval Russian towns and tribes, the Slav and Norse names 
of the Dnieper rapids, the geographical name ex Rosia, the pagan sacrifices 
of the Scandinavian Russians, the words polydia or gyra, etc. 


With this commentary Obolensky entered the second phase of his scholarly 
work, which led him to study the history of medieval Russia, more 
particularly Kievan Russia, and its relations with Byzantium. To this theme 
he devoted a number of publications (No. VI deserves special mention). In 
1959 he published a brief and more popular study (No. IV) containing some 
of his basic views on the relations between Kievan Russia and Byzantium, 
relations which — quite rightly — he refuses to regard in the light of ‘a 
struggle between Byzantine imperialism and Russian nationalism’. These 
relations must indeed be considered solely in the light of contemporary 
medieval notions, with no attempt at modernisation. There existed, to be 
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sure, a Byzantine ‘imperialism’ as well as a ‘nationalism’ inherent in the 
outlook of peoples and states linked with the Byzantine Empire, but these 
were categories of thought far removed from modern concepts. Obolensky 
rightly emphasises the need, when studying Russo-Byzantine relations, to 
keep in mind the notion of a ‘vast Byzantine oikoumene’ in which each 
people and nation had its place clearly determined according to a carefully 
worked out hierarchical system. The incorporation of Kievan Russia into the 
Byzantine oikoumene had, in Obolensky’s view, a much wider significance 
than is usually attributed to this event: it marked the path leading to Russia’s 
eventual integration into the European community, both from the cultural 
and the political points of view, and to its ‘emergence from its pagan 
isolation’. In brief, the problems are considered here within a broader 
framework: the attempt to place them against the background of European 
history is generally characteristic of Obolensky’s method in this particular 
field. He considers the Byzantine Empire not in isolation, but as an integral 
part of Europe in the course of its historical development. And he concludes 
that ‘Byzantium was in truth Russia’s gateway to Europe’, thus providing, 
incidentally, the most convincing ‘rehabilitation’ — if one were needed — of 
the Byzantine Empire and the contribution made by its civilisation to the 
culture of Russia and of other Slav peoples. 


Obolensky has not confined his attention to the earliest period in the 
history of Russo-Byzantine relations. More recently he has discussed these 
relations during the late Middle Ages (No. VII); he had earlier considered the 
Byzantine heritage in Russia during the period of ‘Byzance apres Byzance’ 
(No. III), and went on to examine the views held on Byzantium by Russian 
historians from the seventeenth century to the present time (No. VIII). These 
studies contribute much to our understanding of the relations between Russia 
and Byzantium. The Empire in the late Middle Ages is shown to have been 
interested in maintaining good relations with the Russian state not only for 
economic reasons, but also because of its own precarious political and 
military situation. Obolensky’s assessment of Byzantium’s position in the 
Empire’s declining years deserves to be underlined: “The Byzantines”, he 
writes, “still held two trump cards: the fascination exerted by the city of 
Constantinople on the minds of the men of Eastern Europe; and the unifying 
force of Orthodox Christianity, of which the Byzantines were regarded (at 
least until 1439) as the most authoritative exponents, and whose 
administrative centre and spiritual heart were in Constantinople”.(No. VII 
pp. 251-2) These observations are equally applicable to the relations between 
the Empire and the other Orthodox Slavs. The exceptional prestige enjoyed 
by Byzantium and its civilisation in Bulgaria, reflected in the works of 
Bulgarian writers of the fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century, 
can be explained in precisely this manner. Euthymius of Trnovo, Gregory 
Camblak and Constantine Kostenecki, among others, were dazzled by 
Byzantium and its civilisation even in its state of political decadence. Here the 
Ottoman threat played a decisive role: for these Slav writers Byzantium was 
the Christian Empire, and the city of Constantinople the last rampart 
between them and the victorious onslaught of Islam. The apparent paradox 
emerges clearly from Obolensky’s pages: the gradual shrinking of the 
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Empire’s territory in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was accompanied 
by a widening of the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of Constantinople which 
still remained true to ‘the political vision which pervades the entire history of 
the Byzantine body politic’. Professor Obolensky defines the attitude of the 
Russians towards Byzantium as a ‘complex amalgam of attraction and 
repulsion’. If, after the Council of Ferrara-Florence in 1438-39, Muscovite 
Russia rebelled against Constantinople, accusing it of religious betrayal, it was 
in the name of that most rigorous Christian Orthodoxy which Russia had 
received in the past from Byzantium. With the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Sultan Mohammed II at the end of May 1453, the Byzantine Empire 
ceased to exist as a political and military power; yet it survived as a spiritual 
force: for the Orthodox peoples, above all the Greeks and the Southern Slavs, 
and later the Russians, acquired the spiritual and cultural heritage of 
Byzantium. The pages devoted by Obolensky to Russia’s Byzantine heritage 
are particularly illuminating in this respect. 


A last group of studies, related to the mission of Cyril and Methodius, 
brings us back to Byzantine-Slav relations. Two of them (Nos, IX and°X) 
appeared in connection with the 1.100th anniversary of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian mission to Great Moravia in 862-3. Here also Professor 
Obolensky offers a number of new and suggestive interpretations. One need 
but recall his assessment of the work of the two brothers from Thessalonica 
as a manifestation of “Christian universalism”, his discussion of the Byzantine 
attitudes to vernacular liturgical languages, and his perceptive observations on 


the fusion of the Pauline and Cyrillo-Methodian traditions in medieval Russia. 


It was highly desirable to assemble in one volume these scattered 
publications, in order to appreciate their author’s learning and to enjoy both 
the qualities of his style and the lucidity of his thought. 


IVAN DUJCEV 


Byzantium and Eastern Europe 








THE PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF BYZANTINE DIPLOMACY 


{t is scarcely surprising that the diplomacy of the Byzantine Empire 
still awaits its historian. A full-length and comprehensive survey of this 
subject —involving of necessity a study of the Empire’s relations with almost 
every nation of Europe, with the whole of western and part of central Asia, 
and with northern and eastern Africa as well — would be indeed a formi- 
dable undertaking. Attempts have been made to survey the whole field of 
Byzantine diplomacy, but only briefly and sketchily: the most successful, 
perhaps, are those of Charles Diehl and Louis Bréhier. For the rest, the 
student must glean his information from the standard text-books of Byzan- 
tine history, from the existing studies of the Empire’s relations with specific 
foreign powers, and especially trom monographs devoted to particular reigns 
— for instance from Diehl’s book on Justinian I, from Runciman’s mono- 
graph on Romanus Lecapenus, from Rambaud’s study of Constantine VII, 
and trom D.J. Geanakoplos’ recent work on the western policy of 
Michael VIII. 


These studies, brief or partial, of Byzantine foreign policy have done 
much to pave the way for some future scholar possessed with the necessary 
knowledge and industry to attempt a comprehensive study of the Empire’s 
diplomacy. Such a scholar would find, moreover, that much of the source 
material relating to this subject has already been listed and analyzed with 
admirable clarity: Professor Délger’s Regesten and Professor Moravcsik’s 
Byzantinoturcica, for example, have amply supplemented and extended K. 
Dieterich’s older, but still useful, compedium of Byzantine ethnology. 
It seems to me, however, that more preparatory work must be done before 
we can have any detailed and comprehensive account of Byzantine diplo- 
macy as a whole — of its principles and methods, its ideals and techniques, 
its failures and achievements; and that in the meantime more limited studies 
of the Empire’s foreign policy in specific areas may well provide the most 
fruitful starting point. 

The aim of this paper is to attempt such a limited study in relation 
primarily to one such area. From the spectacle of Byzantine diplomacy at 
work, grappling with concrete problems, in this area during the course of 
centuries, a general picture will, it is hoped, emerge which will be used 
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in the second half of the paper as a basis for an overall assessment of some 
of the principles and methods of Byzantine diplomacy. 


The area to which I shall, in the main, confine myself in the first 
part of this paper lay beyond the northern borders of the Empire. This, 
broadly speaking, was the region limited in the west by the plain of Hun- 
gary and in the east by the Caspian Sea. It stretches over the Carpathian 
Mountains, the south Russian steppe and the lowlands to the north of the 
Caucasus. It is bounded in the north by a semicircle extending over the 
lower courses of the great Russian rivers — the Dniester, the Dnieper and 
the Don — and whose tips come to rest on the middle Danube in the west 
and on the lower Volga in the east. It coincides exactly with the area of 
which a geo-political description is given in the ferty-second chapter of the 
De Administrando Imperio; and the scrupulous care with which this region 
is described therein jis in itself sufficient evidence of the importance it 
possessed in the eyes of the Byzantine statesmen of the tenth century. 


In stressing the crucial importance to Byzantium of the lands that lay 
beyond the Empire’s northern borders Constantine Porphyrogenitus was 
giving expression to a concern that underlies the whole history of Byzantine 
diplomacy. For it was from this area that issued that never-ending procession 
of tribes and nations which, in war and in peace, were irresistibly drawn 
into the orbit of Byzantium, whose attacks and invasions fill the military 
records of the Empire, and whose fears, ambitions and lust taxed so severely 
the ingenuity of the statesmen in Constantinople. For a considerable part 
of its history the Empire was fighting to defend its frontiers — and often 
its very life — against the thrusts of the northern invader, of Hun and 
Bulgar, of Avar and Slav, of Russian and Pecheneg. The role played by 
Byzantium in standing for a millenium and more as the guardian of Europe’s 
eastern frontier against oriental expansion and northern attacks is now, indeed, 
widely recognized; but it is perhaps not always appreciated how much the 
preservation of civilization in Eastern Europe was due to the skill and resour- 
cefulness of Byzantine diplomacy. And it was partly in response to the 
northern challenge that was forged, in the course of centuries, by steadfast 
faith and lucid thinking, by careful study and observation, by trial and error, 
that Imperial diplomacy which surely remains one of Byzantium’s lasting 
contributions to the history of Europe. The fact that Byzantium in its dea- 
lings with the barbarians generally preferred diplomacy to war is not sur- 
prising: for the East Romans, faced with the ever-present necessity of having 
to battle on two fronts — in the east against Persians, Arabs and Turks, 
in the north against the steppe barbarians and the Balkan Slavs — knew 
from personal experience how expensive in money and manpower is war. 


In considering the ways in which the statesmen of Byzantium endea- 
voured to meet the challenge presented to the security of the state by its 
northern neighbours, it may be convenient to consider in turn the prin- 
cipal sectors in which these neighbours impinged on the strategic and diplo- 
matic position of the Empire. There were, it seems to me, three such sectors, 
which served as the pivots of Byzantine diplomacy on the norther frontier: 
the Caucasus, the Crimea and the Danube. 
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The importance of the Caucasian sector to the Empire’s security was 
a matter of elementary geo-politics: for at the two extremities of this great. 
isthmus separating the Black Sea from the Caspian the Graeco-Roman 
civilization of the Mediterranean met and frequently clashed with the west- 
ward expansion of Asiatic powers: in the north with the nomads of Eurasia, 
pressing toward the Black Sea and the Danube; in the south with the great 
powers of the Middle East, pushing toward Asia Minor and the Bosphorus. 
Both these westward movements spelled constant danger to Byzantium, and 
the efforts of Imperial diplomacy in this sector were directed as much at achie- 
ving a favourable balance of power in the lowlands north of the Caucasus, 
as to creating a bulwark against possible attacks of Persians, Arabs and Turks 
through Asia Minor towards Constantinople itself. The close relationship 
that always existed, in the strategy of the Empire’s generals, in the mind 
of its diplomatists and in actual fact, between Byzantium’s eastern and 
northern fronts is nowhere mcre apparent than in the Caucasus sector. 
And the basic aim of Byzantine policy in this sector was always the same: 
to build a chain of allied, or vassal, states from the lower Volga and the Sea 
of Azov to Lake Van in Armenia. Their peoples could render the Empire 
services consonant with their geographical position and military resources: 
in the sixth century, for instance, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea the 
Zichi and tke Abasgi could enable the Byzantine fleet to Operate in Cau- 
casian waters and could hold the left flank of the Empire’s north-eastern 
front; further south the Lazi and the Tzani guarded the approaches to the 
northern coast of Asia Minor; the Georgians in the central Caucasus and 
the Alans further north stood guard over the Caspian Gates and could pre- 
vent the steppe nomads from Asia from striking south across this mountain 
pass at Byzantine Asia Minor. All these Caucasian peoples were successfully 
wooed by the diplomacy of Justinian; the first four were converted to 
Christianity in the sixth century by Byzantine missionaries, and the new 
ecclesiastical organization set up in their lands proved a powerful means 
of keeping them within the political orbit of East Rome. And the roads 
and fortresses which the Byzantines built in these countries were the mate- 
rial counterpart of the flattering but less tangible links which their rulers 
were induced to cement with the Imperial court of Constantinople. These 
outposts of Byzantine influence in the Caucasus could also be of conside- 
rable economic value to the Empire: thus the relations established by By- 
zantium with the Turks of Central Asia between 568 and 576, which enabled 
the Empire to import silk while circumventing the Persian control of the 
silk routes from China to the Black Sea, depended at least in part on the 
trade route that skirted the northern shores of the Caspian, crossed the 
central Caucasus range, reached the Black Sea coast of Abasgia, and con- 
tinued by sea via Phasis to Trebizond.! 


The central Caucasus region retained its strategic value for the Empire 
until the second half of the eleventh century. The Alans, already described 
by Procopius as ,,friends of the Romans from of old“,? had become in the 


1 Menander, fr. 21—22. 
* Bellum Persicum, II, c. 29, ed Teubner, pp. 291—2. 


4 Rapports du XII° Congrés Intern, des Ktudes byzantines, Ochride 1961 
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tenth century the linchpin of Byzantine dipiomacy in the Caucasian sector. 
They were converted to Christianity by Byzantine missionaries in the first 
half of that century. The Alans were held in high esteem in Byzantium, 
and Constantine Porphyrogenitus stresses their usefulness in checking pos- 
sible Khazar encroachments in the Crimea.* Their ruler, who held the By- 
zantine title of ¢&ovciacrhc, was one of the three Imperial satellites of that 
period to be honoured as the Emperor’s ,,spiritual son.“* ‘The importance 
ot Armenia — that bone of contention between Byzantium and the Arabs — 
was fully recognized by the Imperial diplomatists of the Macedonian period. 
Their policy of bestowing high-sounding titles on Armenian princes to 
ensure their political docility led to the annexation of part of the country 
by Basil II, and of the remaining part in 1064. But soon the battle of Mant- 
zikert sealed the doom of Byzantine hegemony in Transcaucasia. 


At the northern extremity of the Empire’s Caucasian front lay a region 
of peculiar strategic importance: the lowlands betwecn the lower Volga and 
the Sea of Azov offered easy transit, to nomadic invaders from Asia heading 
westward towards the Biack Sea and the Danube, of southward to the Cau- 
casus and beyond. The peoples who dwelt in this area, if they were friendly 
to the Empire and sufficiently powerful, could be counted on to guard the 
eastern extremity of the European ,,steppe corridor“ and, generally, to help 
preserve the balance of power along the whole length of the Empire’s north- 
ern front. The Byzantine statesmen were quick to realize the urgent need 
of securing a strong ally in this sector: and on two occasions they succeeded 
in this task. In the first half of the seventh century a powerful barbarian 
kingdom arose in the triangle between the sea of Azov, the lower Volga and 
the northern Caucasus; known to the Byzantines as ,,Old Great Bulgaria“, 
its rise to power was undoubtedly due to East Roman support. Its ruler 
Kovrat had been brought up and baptized at the court of Constantinople, 
and the spell cast upon him by his memories of the Imperial city served 
the Empire in good stead: Kovrat, a close friend of the Emperor Heraclius, 
his vassal, ally and godson, himself a patrician of the Roman Empire, offers 
a striking example of a satellite ruler, faithfully guarding the interests of 
Byzantium in the north. This successful experiment was soon repeated by 
the Empire: for when in the middle of seventh century ,,Old Great Bulgaria“ 
was displaced and conquered by the Khazars, the Byzantines transferred 
their support to the newcomers. And during the next two centuries the 
Khazar Empire, that most civilized and ordered of states created by the 
Turkic peoples in the early Middle Ages, remained Byzantium’s most con- 
stant and valued ally in the north. It is probable that in the eighth century 
the Khazar alliance did much to save Byzantium from the Arab menace, 
for if the Khazars had not halted the northward thrust of Islam on the Cau- 
casus, the Arabs might well have invaded the steppes of South Russia, 
appeared on the lower Danube, and outflanked the whole Byzantine system 
of defence. Though the interests of the two powers occasionally clashed — 
notably in the Crimea — relations between Constantinople and the Khazar 
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capital of Itil’ on the lower Volga were generally friendly and close; as the 
Book of Ceremonies shows, in the diplomatic protocol of Byzantium the 
Khazar Khagan ranked among non Christian foreign rulers second only 
to the Khalife of Baghdad. Once again — in the second half of the thirteenth 
century — did the lands to the north of the Caucasus play their part in that 
balance of power which the Byzantine statesmen always sought to establish 
in. the Pontic steppes: for, in accordance with the age-long traditions of 
Byzantine diplomacy in this sector, the alliance concluded by Michael VIII 
with the Tatars of the Golden Horde was partly aimed at exerting pressure 
upon a hostile neighbour of the Empire — the Bulgarians. 


In the central segment of the great semi-circle-that marked the effec- 
tive limits of Byzantium’s sphere of interest in the north, half-way between 
its tips that rested on the middle Danube and the lower Volga, lay the second 
sector of the Empire’s northern front. Until the early thirteenth century 
the Byzantine possessions in the Crimea, above all the city of Cherson, 
acted as the northern outpost of Byzantine diplomacy in the steppe: their 
importance was partly economic, for the Crimea provided Byzantium with 
the raw materials of the hinterland — fish from the rivers of South Russia, 
salt from the Azov region, furs and honey from the forests further north, 
and sold to the barbarians the manufactured articles of Byzantine industry. 
Politically, Cherson and its neighbouring region, subject or vassal of the 
Empire, was an invaluable observation post, a watch-tower planted on the 
very fringe of that barbarian world of south Russia which Byzantine diplo- 
macy was ever anxious to influence and control. It was from the Crimea 
that Justinian’s government could follow the moves of the Hunnic tribes, 
encamped on both sides of the sea of Azov, and, by a timely bribe or by 
stirring up internal strife among them, ward off their attacks on the Balkans. 
Thus, from Byzantine Crimea, could the Emperors pursue, towards the 
northern barbarians, the traditional Roman policy of ,,divide and rule“, 
or at least, when this proved impracticable, ,,weaken and watch“. And, true 
again to the time-honoured methods of Roman diplomacy, Byzantium had 
secured in that region, to counterbalance the Huns, a useful satellite, part 
vassal and part ally — the Crimean Goths. The security of the Empire’s 
Balkan provinces depended as much upon the watchfulness of its agents 
in the Crimea as upon the influence it wielded in the north Caucasian sector ; 
it is no wonder that Byzantium hung on to its Crimean outpost with grim 
determination, struggling to preserve it from Khazar domination, attemp- 
ting, not always successfully, to canalize into lawful channels the traditions 
of Greek municipal autonomy, which were always strong in Cherson. And 
in the late ninth century the wisdom of this policy of hanging on to the 
Crimea became forcibly apparent. The appearance of new barbarians on 
the northern horizon forced the Empire hastily to build up a new balance 
of power in the steppes. The first of these new intruders were the Peche- 
negs. This barbarous Turkic people was then threatening the whole western 
section of the Empire’s northern front, from the sea of Azov to the Danube. 
Byzantine diplomacy met this challenge by a policy of readjustment. For 
the past two centuries it had relied, for preserving order in the steppes, 
mainly on the Khazars, but their power was fast declining; so, in the early 
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tenth century, Byzantium turned to the Pechenegs. One has but to re-read the 
opening chapters of De Administrando Imperio to be persuaded of the crucial 
importance of the Pecheneg alliance to the Empire during that century. 
They show quite clearly that for Constantine VII alliance with the Peche- 
negs is the corner-stone of Byzantine diplomacy in the north; for — as Con- 
stantine is at pains to explain to his son — if this alliance is kept, Byzantine 
Crimea is safe, trade with Russia can flourish, and the Empire’s northern 
enemies, Bulgars and Magyars and Russians, who tremble with fear before 
the Pechenegs, will not dare to attack. ,,I conceive, then“, the Emperor 
writes, ,,that it is always greatly to the advantage of the emperor of the 
Romans to be minded to keep the peace with the nation of the Pechenegs 
and to conclude conventions and treaties of friendship with them and to 
send every year to them from our side a diplomatic agent with presents 
befitting and suitable to that nation“.® It is understandable and significant 
that the responsibility for negotiating with the Pechenegs lay on the Governor 
of Cherson. 


The other factor which enhanced the importance of Byzantine Crimea 
in this period was the southward movement of the Swedish Vikings down 
the Russian rivers, and the foundation of the Varangian Russian principa- 
lities along the Dnieper waterway. The attacks they launched from Kiev 
in the century following their massive raid on Constantinople in 860 could 
be forestalled, if not prevented, by the intelligence bureau of the otpatyydc 
of Cherson. ,,Behold“, the Chersonites informed the Emperor in 944, ,,the 
Russians are coming in countless ships, and the ships have covered the 
sea“. In vain the Russians sought to mop up this dangerous observation 
post. Cherson, it is true, fell to the armies of Vladimir of Russia in 989: 
but by a providential irony of fate, the city, so long a focus of missionary 
work among the pagans of the north, took her captor captive: for Vladimir’s 
coup de main resulted in his marriage to the Emperor’s sister and in the 
conversion of Russia to Christianity, and Cherson was returned to the 
Emperor by the Russian ruler in exchange for his bride. Thus did the 
missionaries and diplomatists of East Rome gain for Christianity and for 
Byzantine civilization a territory which in size exceeded the Empire itself. 


The third sector of Empire’s northern front was on the lower and 
middle Danube, the ancient ,,limes Romanus“: and the Danube, in the true 
sense of the word, was much more of a ,,front“ than the Crimea or the 
northern Caucasus. This too was a matter of geo-politics: for the lower 
Danube lies near the terminus of the ,,steppe corridor“, that immemorial 
highway for nomadic invaders from Asia: and for many of them, who had 
succeeded in avoiding the entanglements and traps laid for them by the 
Byzantine diplomats in the Caucasian and Crimean sectors, the Danube 
proved no insuperable obstacle, and the road into the Balkans lay open. 
There is a significant contrast in the strategic position of Constantinople, 
which explains much in the medieval history of south-eastern Europe: 
admirably protected from attack by sea, the city lies open to a chance 
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invasion by land, across the lowlands of Thrace; and we find that contrast 
stressed as early as the second century BC by Polybius ; his remarks on the 
tragic exposure of the ancient Greek city of Byzantium to attacks from the 
north-west are worth quoting, for they seem to be almost a prophecy of 
the East Roman Empire’s relations with its northern neighbours. »AAS 
Thrace“ — Polybius writes — ,,surrounds the territory of the Byzantines 
on all sides, reaching from sea to sea, they are involved in an endless and 
troublesome war against the Thracians, for it is not feasible, by making 
preparations on a grand scale and winning one decisive victory over them, 
to get rid once for all of their hostilities; the barbarous nations and dynasts 
are too numerous. If they overcome one, three more worse than the first 
arise and advance against their country. Nor can they gain any advantage 
by submitting to pay tribute and making definite contracts 5 for if they make 
any concession to one prince, such a concession raises up against them 
five times as many foes. For these reasons they are involved in a never- 
ending and troublesome war. For what is more dangerous than a bad neighbour, 
and what is more dreadful than a war with barbarians? And besides the 
other evils that attend on war, they have to undergo (to speak poetically) 
a sort of Tantalean punishment, for when they. .. have been rewarded by 
the production of an abundant and surpassingly fine crop, then come the 
barbarians, and having reaped part of the fruits to carry off with them, 
destroy what they cannot take away. The Byzantines can only murmur 
indignantly, and endure.“’ If for Polybius’ invading Thracians we sub- 
stitue the northern foes of the Eastern Empire — Huns, Slavs, Avars, 
Bulgars, Magyars, Pechenegs, Russians and Cumans — and if to the patient 
endurance of the ancient Byzantines we add the capacity for military resi- 
stance so marvellously displayed by their East Roman successors in the 
city of Constantine, we shall have an admirable summary of the Empire’s 
position on the Danubian front. a 

It was in this Danubian sector — and in its southern extension into 
the Balkans — that Byzantine diplomacy met its most powerful and sustained 
challenge. Byzantine policy in this sector was dominated by the Empire's 
relations with the Slavs. The story is as chequered and painful as Polybius 
remarks would lead one to expect. Its main episodes are prominently recorded 
in the contemporary sources: Justinian’s attempts — only partly successful 
— to hold the Danube by an intricate web of defensive diplomacy; the 
efforts of his successors — notably Justin II and Maurice — to replace 
Justinian’s balance of power by a policy of strength against the Avar 
pressure on the Danube; Heraclius’ alliance with the Serbs and the Croats 
against the Avars and his great victory against the northern barbarians in 
626, offset by the continued and irresistible spread of the Slavs over the 
Empire’s Balkan provinces; the collapse of Byzantium’s Danubian frontier 
between 679 and 681, the invasion of the Bulgars and the foundation of 
the First Bulgarian Empire, which was several times to bring Byzanttum 
to the brink of destruction; Byzantium’s diplomatic counter-offensive north 
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and south of the Danube in the second half of the ninth century; the despe- 
rate struggle with Symeon of Bulgaria who by his imperialist designs pre- 
sented the diplomatists of Byzantium with a challenge the like ot which 
they had never encountered; the uneasy equilibrium that followed, until 
the victorious armies of John Tzimisces, tearing asunder what remained 
of the First Bulgarian Empire, carried Byzantium’s northern frontier back 
to the Danube; the rise of the Second Bulgarian Empire in the late twelfth 
century; the struggle of the dying Empire against the imperial designs of 
Stephen Du&an of Serbia, which in so many ways recalls Byzantium’s con- 
test with Symeon of Bulgaria four centuries earlier: such were, in the Da- 
nubian and Balkan sectors, the main phases of the Empire’s diplomatic 
and military resistance against its northern neighbours. 


* * 
* 


From this picture of Byzantine diplomacy at work in the three sectors 
of the Empire’s northern front — tne Caucasus, the Crimea and the Danube 
— there emerges, it would seem, a certain constant and recognizable pattern. 
To defend the borders of the Empire by nipping in the bud the attacks 
of the barbarians, the 9vy of the steppes; to extend as far as possible the 
boundaries of the Empire’s political and cultural hegemony by creating 
beyond the frontiers a chain of satellite states, whose loyalty to Byzantium 
was cemented by their acceptance of the religion and the political supre- 
macy of the Emperor in Constantinople: these were surely the unchanging 
aims of East Roman diplomacy in the north. And I believe that there is 
no better way of testing the essential continuity of this diplomacy than to 
compare the foreign policy of Justinian, as described by Procopius, with 
that of the Macedonian Emperors, as epitomized in the writings of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus; it is difficult to resist the impression that Con- 
stantine, for all his greater sophistication and, perhaps, a clearer grasp of 
essentials, is a pupil of Justinian. For it was above all Justinian who deve- 
loped and bequeathed to his successors that conception of diplomacy as 
an intricate science and a fine art, in which military pressure, political 
intelligence, economic cajolery and religious propaganda were fused into 
an almost irresistible weapon of defensive imperalism. And finally, to test 
this continuity on a still deeper level, we may pass from the real of technique 


to that of first principles and ask ourselves the question: what did the East 
Romans understand by foreign policy? 


It has often been stated that the Byzantine Empire, in its essential 
features, was a synthesis of the three traditions of Rome, Hellenism and 
Christianity. The Roman conception of law and government, the Greek 
language, literature and philosophy, the Christian faith with its Jewish 
foundations — these, it may fairly be claimed, were the basic ingredients 
that went into the making of Byzantine civilization. And it seems to me 
possible to detect the influence of these same three traditions in the prin- 
ciples of Byzantine foreign policy. For these principles were not just the 
products of ad hoc decisions: they were rooted in the view held by the East 
Romans of the nature and purpose of their Empire. The Byzantines believed 
that their Empire was, in principle, coextensive with the civilized universe, 
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the Oikoumene, of which their Emperor was the sole legitimate csr ar 
This, of course, is a characteristically Roman idea, for the agen . 
already suffered from the egocentric illusion that their Empire embraces 
the civilized world. It was only natural that the Rhomaiot of Constantine’s 
city inherited this uncompromising belief in the one Universal a 
Thus Agathias, writing in the reign of Justinian, could state thet the m- 
peror’s dominions ,embrace the whole world“; cnd four centuries id 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the standard authority on sped! poli- 
tical theory, compared the Emperor’s power, 1n its rhythm and order, ba 
the harmonious movement given to the Universe by its Creator.® And this 
doctrine of the one Universal Empire, ruled by the Emperor who was Li 
supreme legislator and the living law, was intransigently held by the By- 
zantines till the last days of the Empire. More particularly, the Ozkoumene 
was held to extend over all countries whose inhabitants professed pe age 
Christianity and were bound, in a sense not easily definable in terms 0 
constitutional law, by a common allegiance to the Emperor of Byzantium, 
the supreme head of the whole Christian world and God’s se aaa 
on earth. By the middle of the tenth century, as we see from The Book of 
Ceremonies, the Byzantine diplomatic protocol had evolved with some pre- 
cision this notion of an Oecumenical society, an ordered hierarchy of subor- 
dinate states, satellites revolving in obedient harmony round the pen 
of the universal Autccrat in Constantinople. In this vast Commonwea : 
each nation was theoretically assigned its particular place, according to a 
excellence of its culture, the degree of political independence enjoyed y 
its ruler, the military resources he commanded, and the services he i 
his subjects could render to the Empire. This Byzantine epee Ww = 
Professor Ostrogorsky and Professor Délger have described so vividly, an 
which was evoked with great eloquence by the Russian scholar er 
in 1875,2° included the Orthodox Slav countries — Serbia, sonia ans 
Russia; and, with scarcely an exception, the medieval rulers of t ee coun 
tries never questioned this vision of the one universal Christian big he 
destined to foreshadow on earth the Heavenly Kingdom, until the last days 
and the coming of Antichrist. When in the early tenth century eine 
of Bulgaria led his armies against Constantinceple and defiantly — 
the title of Emperor, he knew full well that to establish a Bulggrian ioe clo 
of his own was out of the question: his aim was not to rival or to supp cel 
Byzantium, but to set himself up as Roman Emperor in ee ay = 
And the Byzantine Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus, who exerted all his dip 
matic skill in an attempt to persuade Symeon to abandon this venture, - 
this very clearly. Symeon’s claim to world domination ed castigated as a 
rannis, an unlawful revolt against the sovereign Emperor.** And it 1s secage 
kable that the Patriarch, who was prepared to go to almost any igs ° 
appease the Bulgarian ruler, refused to concede the one essential point; 
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against Symeon’s imperialistic claims he solemnly reiterated the funda- 
mental tenet of Byzantine political philosophy: the Emperor’s authority, 
he wrote to Symeon, ,,stands above all earthly authority and alone on this 
earth was established by the King of all‘.12 It is remarkable that even By- 
zantium’s bitterest enemies in Eastern Europe implicitly accepted this notion 
of the Ozkoumene, centred in Constantinople. This is just as evident in the 
policy of Stephen Dugan and in the title he assumed of Pactrede xxl 
adtoxpartwe LepBtag xal ‘Pwyavtac, as it is in Symeon’s designs. And the 
rulers of medieval Russia who, no less than those of Serbia and Bulgaria, 
jealously guarded their political Sovereignty and independence, likewise 
recognized that the Emperor in Constantinople -possessed supremacy and 
a measure of jurisdiction over all Christian nations, including their own. 
It is true that in the closing years of the fourteenth century the Patriarch 
of Constantinople strongly rebukéd the Grand Duke of Moscow for causing 
the Emperor’s name to be omitted from the diptychs of the Russian Church, 
and reminded him of his obligations towards the oecumenidal Emperor: 
»My son“, he wrote to Basil I of Moscow, ,,you are wrong in saying “we 
have a Church, but an Emperor’. It is not possible for Christians to have 
a Church and not to have an Empire“. And the Patriarch makes it quite 
clear that the sovereignty of the Byzantine Emperor extends over Russia: 
» The Emperor ... is appointed basileus and autokrator of the Romans — 
to wit, of all Christians“.13 But this revolt of the Russian sovereign against 
the basic principle of the Oikouwmene was quite exceptional; and his son 
and successor Basil II, in the very last years of the Empire’s history; wrote 
to the Emperor Constantine XI in these terms: » You have received your 
great imperial sceptre. . . in order to establish all Orthodox Christianity in 


your realm and to render great assistance to our dominions of Russia and 
to all our religion.“14 


But the universality of the Empire was in fact, of course, a very relative 
thing; for beyond the confines of the Empire, beyond even those Christian 
countries which could still be regarded as part of the Byzantine Ozkoumene, 
there dwelt in outer darkness the pagan 20vy, lesser breeds without the law. 
The Byzantines called them barbarians; now BaoBapoc, of course, is a Greek 
word, and for the ancient Greeks the barbarians were people outside 
the Hellenic world whose way of living, thinking and behaving was un- 
Greek. And the Byzantines borrowed this concept of ,,barbarians“ from the 
ancient Greeks, but with the new cultural emphasis it had acquired in the 
Hellenistic age. In the remarkable mixture of races that made up the By- 
zantine Empire there was no place for any ethnic distinction between the 
Rhomaios and the barbarian. The Byzantines, it is true, would still call 
the non-Greek language ,,barbarian“;!° but the true distinctive mark of the 
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Rhomaios was his membership of the Orthodox Church and his allegiance to 
the Emperor, the vicegerent of God. The barbarian, in principle, was _ 
the pagan, outside the Emperor’s direct jurisdiction. Once you accepte 
Orthodox Christianity you generally ceased, whatever your race and ne 
language you spoke, to be a barbarian. Writing of Kovrat, ase of es 
Great Bulgaria in the seventh century, the contemporary chronic er Jo 
of Nikiu states: ,,After he had been baptized with life-giving baptism ne 
overcame all the barbarians and heathens through virtue of holy baptism. 
The culture of this Bulgar Christian ruler may have been somewhat crude: 
but it is clear that, in Byzantine eyes, he was no longer a barbarian. Simi- 
larly, in the late twelfth century the Christian Russians (+6 Yeratiavindtatov 
of “Pas yévoc), allies of Byzantium, are contrasted with the ,,barbarian 
and pagan Cumans.?’ . 

The Roman idea of the One Universal Empire and the Greek, or 
rather Hellenistic, concept of ,,barbarians“ were infused by the rane 
a metaphysical interpretation, borrowed from the tradition of Judaism an - 
Christianity. The Byzantines believed that the political organization hs 
this world is part of God’s universal plan and is intimately bound up wit 
the history of man’s salvation. As the universal organism of the een 
Empire had providentially paved the way for the victorious advance of the 
Christian faith, so were the Rhomaioi, dedicated to the service of ss 
by the Emperor Constantine, to reap where the First Rome had sown, an 
to bring the Gospel to all the peoples of the earth. So the “set ti i 
equated with the Pax Christiana, and the interests of the Empire coincide 
with the advancement of the Christian faith. It is easy to say that the By- 
zantine missionary was the agent of East Roman imperialism. But it is 
perhaps not always realized how seriously most Emperors took their duty 
of converting the barbarians. To test the effectiveness of Byzantine a 
policy in any given period, the work of the Christian missions is near y 
always a sure criterion. And there can be little doubt that the greatest perio 
in the history of Byzantine missions begins in the middle of the ninth sail 
tury, when the Empire’s foreign policy, long on the defensive, and recently 
crippled by the Iconoclast crisis, regained the initiative in all three sectors 
of the Northern front. This expansion of Byzantine culture in the north 
led to the emergence, by the beginning of the eleventh century, of a a 
community of European nations, with a nascent Christian culture a 1a 
common allegiance to the Church and Emperor of East Rome. The lea rn 
role in this peaceful conquest was played by the Byzantine ogeseae 2 n 
the history of Byzantine missions there is surely no greater period than 
the sixties of the ninth century; in this single decade, the Khazar Khagan, 
who favoured the Jewish faith, was induced to follow a policy of toleration 
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towards the Christians of his realm; Constantine and Methodius were sent 
to Moravia, there to implant among the Slavs of Central Europe a verna- 
cular Christianity under Byzantine auspices; Bulgaria was converted to the 
Christian faith; and the Patriarch Photius, the instigator of all these missi- 
ons, was able to announce that the Russians themselves had accepted baptism 
and acknowledged the Emperor’s supremacy. 


Such then, it may be suggested, were the principles which determined 
the foreign policy of the Byzantine Empire: a universalism derived from 
ancient Rome; a distinction between the Rhomaids and the barbarian, that 
combined the Hellenistic idea of a common culture with the Christian notion 
of a common Church; and the Judaeo-Christian conception of the Chosen 
People, the pre-ordained carrier of the true faith to all the corners of the 
earth. 

It is obvious that these principles, and especially the first, were often 
at variance with observable reality. And yet, for all their attachment to theory, 
the Byzantine politicians were no pedantic doctrinaires. How then did they 
square the theory with the facts? 

The main problem was, of course, to reconcile the Emperor’s uni- 
versal sovereignty with the existence of barbarians outside his effective 
control. The Byzantines, with their characteristically Greek tendency to 
rationalize phenomena, had to explain and justify these limitations of the 
Emperor’s power: the barbarian 29vy, they argued, may today be outside 
the Empire’s hegemony, or in revolt against the authority of the autokrator ; 
but ideally and potentially they were still his subjects; if their lands remained 
outside the Ozkoumene, this was the result of God’s permissive will, of the 
divine Oikonomia, and some day they would bow down before their legiti- 
mate sovereign. ‘To induce them to do so was the unvarying aim of Byzantine 
diplomacy: and in several periods of the Empire’s history, when the autho- 
rity and prestige of Byzantium were on the ascendant, it must have seemed 
to the statesman of East Rome that this universal mission was on the way 
to being fulfilled: such epochs of great diplomatic achievement were the 
reigns of Justinian and Heraclius, the period that extends from the acces- 
sion of Michael III in 842 to the death of Basil II in 1025, and the age of 
the Comnenian emperors. 

The methods employed by the Byzantine diplomatists to induce the 
barbarians to enter the Oikoumene, or at least to associate themselves with 
it, varied greatly according to circumstances. The simplest — and one fre- 
quently used until the financial crisis of the late eleventh century — was 
money. In the belief that every man has his price, the Byzantine govern- 
ments from Justinian to Basil H paid out considerable sums to ensure the 
loyalty of the Empire’s satellite peoples. In many cases this money was 
undoubtedly tribute, extorted by the barbarians at the point of the sword. 
But the Byzantines themselves, characteristically enough, regarded these 
contributions, especially when they were periodic, as payments of the 
beneficent Emperor for services the recipients had rendered, or would 
render, to the Empire. Thus tribute itself became a means of associating 
the barbarians with the Oikoumene. The exact nature of this association 
cannot easily be defined in constitutional terms. But it would, I believe. 
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be interesting to consider the meaning of several technical terms used by 
Byzantine writers to describe the peoples thus associated with the Empire. 
Six of these seem particularly significant: tvorovdo1, Srdomovdor, obupayor, 
xathyxoot, bmyjxoot and mpd€evor. 

The term &vorovdoc (,,ally“; cf. onmovdat = ,,a solemn treaty“) is in 
a sixth century source significantly related to the word wtofogdpocg (,,mer- 
cenary“; ot ptcbopdpo. = mercenaries).4® The term évorovdo. was also 
applied in the sixth century to the Crimean Goths,?® to the Lombards,”° and 
to the Saracens on the south-eastern borders of the Empire;*! and in the 
early thirteenth century the Bulgarian ruler Kaloyan was termed one of 
the évorovde: of the Byzantine Emperor.”? 


‘Yxéorovdor (,,uunder a treaty“) is clearly synonymous with &y- 
omovoot. The term is applied in the fifth century to the Thracian Goths,** 
in the sixth century to the Tzani.* In a chrysobullon issued shortly after the 
conquest of the Empire of Samuel in 1018, Basil II stated that the country 
was now his Széonovdoy.”* In the twelfth century the same word is applied 
to the Russian prince of Galicia®® and to the King of Hungary.*’ 


Lbdypayor (,,allies“) denoted the Heruli in the sixth century,?* the Rus- 
sians in the eleventh,?® and the Hungarigns in the twelfth;*° in the same 
century Manuel Comnenus is said to have offered a ovpyayta to the prince 
of Kiev,*! and in the early years of the thirteenth century Kaloyan of Bul- 
garia is described as a otupnyos of Alexius III.*? 


The term xathxoot (,,obedient“; cf. xataxobw —,,to be subject“) was 
somewhat less common; it is applied to the Tzani in the sixth century,** 
and to the Serbs in the twelfth.** The two other terms, ‘Sx7jxoor (,,su bjects“) 
and zpdtevor (,,public friends“), are used by the Patriarch Photius in his 
encyclical letter of 867 to define the relationship of the newly-converted 
Russians to the Empire.*® The choice of the last two terms, both of which 
go back to classical antiquity, is, I believe, significant: Sxjxoo. was a word 


18 The ruler of the Utigurs was Justinian’s vorovdov... xat uwrobopdpov: Aga- 
thias, Hist., V, 24 (Bonn 332). 

19 Procopius, De aedificiis, III, 7, ed. Teubner, p. 101. 

20 Procopius, Bellum gothicum, III, 33, ed. Teubner, p. 444. 

21 Ibid., IV, 11; Bellum persicum, I, 17, ed. Teubner, p. 90. a 

22 Nicetas Choniates: Sathas, Bibl. gr. medti aevi, I, 95. This relationship is 
held by Nicetas to constitute a form of dovAeta. 

83 Malchus, Bonn 237. ; 

#4 Agathias, Hist. V, 1 (Bonn 278). Procopius states that the Tzani were adtédvoyor 
Bell. pers., I, 15). 
‘ ts Byz. Zescchrift, II, (1893) 44; Seminarium Kondakovianum, IV (1931), 50. 

#6 Cinnamus, Hist., Bonn, 115. 

27 Ibid., Bonn, 120. 

*8 Procopius, Bell. goth. II, 14, ed. Teubner, p. 208. 

2° Cedrenus, II, 465. 

80 Cinnamus, 299, 

81 Cinnamus, 235. 

82 Nicetas Choniates: Sathas, Bibl. gr. medii aevi, I, 95. 

83 Agathias V, 1, Bonn 278. 

’4 Cinnamus, 236, 299. 

35 Photius, Epistolae, P. G. CII, 736—7. 
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applied to the subject allies of Athens, while one of the meanings of modZ%evoc 
was a citizen who had been nominated by a foreign state to be its friend. 


It seems to me that these six technical terms have, in their given con- 
texts, much the same significance. The first three were earlier applied to 
the ,,foederati* and ,,socii populi Romani“, autonomous subjects of the 
Roman Empire who, by virtue of a treaty (foedus) concluded with Rome, 
guarded her frontier in exchange for a regular subsidy, imperial protection 
and the right of self-government. The ,,foederati“ are explicitly identified 
with the tzdoonovda. in a fifth-century source;?* and it seems that in 
the sixth century the ,,foederati“ came to be called obypayor.?? It would 
perhaps be unwise, in view of the linguistic traditionalism of the Byzan- 
tines, to attach too much significance to the recurrence of these technical 
terms. Yet such was the continuity of Romano-Byzantine institutions that 
it seems by no means impossible that the Byzantines still thought of their 
satellites in terms of Roman administration; and that the position within 
the Ozkoumene of these satellites, theoretically subject to the Emperor, inde- 
pendent in practice, may to some extent be understood in the light of the 
Roman conception of ,,foederatio“, which expresses the status of the Em- 
pire’s subject-allies. In this manner Byzantium could safeguard its universal 
claims, without being obliged to press them too far; while the ,,barbarians“, 
gaining a new prestige from their legal association with the Empire, could 
preserve their political autonomy. 

The association of the ,,barbarians“ with the Empire was further 
expressed by the bestowal upon their rulers of titles taken from the hierarchy 
of the Byzantine court. The purpose of such titles was threefold: to flatter 
the vanity of the Imperial satellites; to bind them to the Empire by a rela- 
tionship of dependence; and to signify the particular rank occupied by the 
given ruler and his people within the Oikoumene. The significance of this 
Herrschertitulatur has often been discussed by Byzantinists; it need only 
be pointed out here that the highest of all titles in the hierarchy dependent 
on the supreme authority of the Baoirebs xal abtoxedtmp t&v ‘Pwyatov — that 
of simple Bactkebc — was granted several times by Byzantium to foreign 
rulers: to Charlemagne in 812; to Peter of Bulgaria in 927; probably, as 
Professor Ostrogorsky has demonstrated, to Symeon of Bulgaria in 913; and 
possibly, as I have argued elsewhere,*® to Vladimir of Russia around 989. 

‘These concessions of Imperial diplomacy, sometimes accompanied 
by bestowals of Byzantine brides and Byzantine insignia (including crowns), 
were reinforced by the work of East Roman missionaries. For the most 
powerful instrument of Byzantine universalism was the Orthodox Christian 
faith which united the barbarian proselytes to the Rhomaioi by membership 
of the same Church and by direct allegiance to the Emperor, head of the 
Christian Oikoumene. When the King of the Caucasian Lazi sought the 








** Malchus, Bonn 237: tv troorév8ov TétOwv, od¢ 8) nat porepdtove ol 
*Pwyato. xaxdodow. Cf.: ,,Griechisch entspricht dem foederatus &%vormovSoc: Th. 
Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, III (Leipzig, 1887), p. 654. 

*” L. Bréhier, Les Institutious de l’Empire Byzantin (Paris, 1949), p. 337. 

*8 Messager de l’Exarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale, no. 29 
(Paris, 1959), pp. 28—33. 
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protection of Justin I, he is said to have addressed the Emperor in these 
terms: ,,We wish thee to make us Christians like thyself, and we shall then 
be subjects of the Roman Empire.“®® The dependence of the new Christian 
satellites on Byzantium was often expressed in spiritual terms, the barbarian 
proselyte becoming the Emperor’s ,,spiritual son“. And this dependence 
was further strengthened by the work of the Byzantine missionary clergy, 
who by their own teaching and through the collections of Byzantine Canon 
Law which they brought to the new converts abroad, spread the notion 
of the universal sovereignty of the basileus. 


Byzantine ecclesiastical diplomacy, in certain periods at least, showed, 
no less then its secular counterpart, a genius for combining a programme 
of Imperial hegemony with a policy of concessions to the national aspira- 
tions of Byzantium’s satellites. A curious instance of this policy of conces- 
sions is provided by the evidence of an agreement, concluded between the 
authorities of Byzantium and Russia, according to which the primates of the 
Russian Church were to be appointed alternately from among Byzantine and 
Russian candidates.” But the most effective of all instruments used by By- 
zantine missionaries in Eastern Europe was the Slavonic liturgy and trans- 
lations of the Scriptures with which Cyril and Methodius provided the 
Moravian Slavs in the second half of the ninth century. This vernacular 
tradition enabled the Empire’s Slavonic converts in Eastern Europe — the 
Bulgarians, the Russians and the Serbs — to build up their Christian life 
under Byzantine auspices without fear of losing their cultural autonomy; 
and though this policy of linguistic liberalism was to suffer a temporary 
eclipse in the late eleventh and twelfth centuries, the legacy of Cyril and 
Methodius, perhaps the greatest of Byzantine missionaries, enabled the 
Slavs to assimilate something of that cosmopolitan universalism which, in 
their finest and noblest hour, the Church and Empire of East Rome preached 
to the newly converted nations of Europe. 


This work of Byzantine envoys abroad was supported, and indeed 
made possible, by the diplomatists at home. No effort was spared to impress 
the barbarian rulers, or their ambassadors who travelled to Constantinople, 
with the power and majesty of the Roman peace. The officials of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs — the Master of Ceremonies, the Master of the Offices 
and, later, the Logothete of the Course, knew how to combine an elaborate 
mise-en-scéne with the requirements of military security. If the foreign 
ambassadors came from a powerful nation, strict security measures were 
enforced. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, who knew so well what he describes 
as the ,,ravening greed and brazenly submitted claims of the tribes of the 
North“, and the fondness of their rulers for Byzantine princesses, urged 
that they be not allowed to see too many riches of Constantinople or to 


—_———" > 





*® John of Nikiu, cited by A. Vasiliev, Justin the First, (Cambridge, Mass., 
1950), p. 260. 

“9 This agreement has escaped the notice of historians owing to the accidental 
omission of a crucial passage from the Bonn edition of Nicephorus Gregoras’ History. 
See D. Obolensky, ,,Byzantium, Kiev and Moscow“, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, XI 
(1957), pp. 23—78. 
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contemplate the beauty of Greek women.*! Rather were they to be pointedly 
shown the smartness of the troups and the height of the city walls.*? But 
in Constantinople itself, the envoys would generally be treated to a splendid 
reception. Historians are fond of citing Liutprand’s famous description of 
an Imperial audience in the palace — the immense throne which by some 
hidden mechanism could suddenly levitate to the ceiling, with the Emperor 
upon it; the gilded tree with singing birds of bronze; the mechanical lions 
which roared and beat the ground with their tails.4* But one may be per- 
mitted to wonder how far, to impress the barbarians, the Byzantines really 
needed all this paraphernalia, which must have struck even the less sophisti- 
cated envoys from abroad as a little childish. For their greatest asset was 
their City, protected by God, with all its glory. Its palaces and churches 
could provide far more effective means of propaganda. ‘The Byzantine poet 
Paul the Silentiary describes a scene he saw in the atrium of St. Sophia: 
a group of Africans was being shown round — and so impressed they were 
with the beauty and majesty of Rome, symbolized by Justinian’s Church, 
that they submitted of their own free will to the Church and Emperor of 
Byzantium.** And four centuries later there comes from a Slav source the 
exact counterpart to this suggestive scene: when the envoys of the Russian 
prince Vladimir, sent abroad to test the different religions of the earth, 
returned home, they are said to have made this report to their pagan sove- 
reign: ,,We came to the Greeks [i.e. to the city of Byzantium] and they led 
us to where they worship their God [i.e. into St. Sophia] and we knew not 
whether we were in heaven or on earth; for on earth there is no such beauty 
or splendour . . . we know only that in that place God dwells among men, 
and their service is more beautiful than that of other nations: for we cannot 


forget that beauty“. 
* * 


* 


To attempt an overall estimate of the achievements and failures of 
Byzantine diplomacy on the basis of the fragmentary picture sketched in 
this paper would, no doubt, be hazardous. But a few tentative suggestions 
may be advanced in conclusion. In the first place, it would be wrong to 
idealize this diplomacy. Not all the northern barbarians appreciated that 
ingenious and elaborate mythology by which the Byzantines justified the 
claims of their Emperor to exercise universal jurisdiction. When Bayan, 
Khagan of the Avars, demanded of Justin II the surrender of Sirmium, 
he cynically mocked the Emperor’s rights of adoption: if the Emperor was 
his father, he asserted, let him grant him what was due to a son.** Moreover, 
the art of instigating one barbarian tribe against another, in which Byzantine 
diplomatists excelled, and the treachery with which the Empire sometimes 
acted towards its erstwhile allies, were not always calculated to enhance 


41 See A. Rambaud, L’Empire Grec au dixiéme siécle (Paris, 1870), p. 304. 

42 Tbid. 

43 Antapodosis, cap. V. 

44 Descriptio Magnae Ecclesiae seu Sanctae Sophiae, ed. Bonn, lines 983—990, 
45 Povest? Vremennykh Let, s. a. 987. 

46 Menander, fr. 28. 
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its prestige amony the victims of this diplomatic game of chess. When Va- 
lentinus, envoy from Justin II to the Turks of Central Asia, presented his 
credentials to the Khagan, he was met by an explosion of rage; putting 
his hands to his mouth, the Turkish sovereign exclaimed: ,,are you not 
those Romans, who have ten languages, and one deception? ... As my ten 
fingers are in my mouth, so you use different languages to deceive some- 
times myself, sometimes the Avars, my slaves. You flatter all peoples and 
you entice them with artful words and a crafty soul, you are indifferent 
to those who fall headlong into misfortune, from which you yourselves 
derive benefit.“ ,,A Turk“, he added in stinging rebuke, ,,neither lies nor 
deceives“ .*7 On occasion the traditionalism of Byzantine foreign policy could 
lapse into archaistic romanticism. Ernst Stein has pointed out that Justi- 
nian’s failure to protect adequately the Danube frontier can be partly explai- 
ned by his obsession with classical reminiscences: his wars with Persia, 
with the memories of Marathon and Salamis, and his reconquest of Roman 
lands offered more appeal than a border warfare on the Danube against 
miserable barbarians :** and for this failure, Justinian’s successors paid dearly. 


As we look closer into the history of Byzantine diplomacy we may 
detect in its methods a curious duality: a mixture of conservatism and elas- 
ticity, of overbearing pride and extreme open-heartedness, of aggressive 
Imperialism and political generosity. This duality is particularly apparent 
in the attitude of Byzantium to the Slav language: in the ninth and tenth 
centuries the Empire actively encouraged its Slavonic proselytes to build 
up their own cultural life on vernacular foundations; in the following cen- 
turies a policy of hellenization and cultural oppression was initiated. It is 
perhaps difficult to decide which was the normal, and which the aberrant, 
tendency; possibly both were always in existence. But it is worth reminding 
ourselves that a policy of cultural liberalism and enlightened generosity 
was the hall-mark of the Emperors of the Macedonian house; and of these 
Basil I and Basil II were perhaps the greatest. 


There can be no doubt that, on an overall view, Byzantine diplomacy 
was outstandingly successful. By saving the Empire many times from 
invasion and destruction, by attracting so many of the pagan ¢0vy into the 
orbit of Graeco-Roman civilization, by gaining for Christendom and for 
Europe so many lands in the Balkans and to the north of the Black Sea, 
this diplomacy was a factor of major importance in European history. As 
such, it is a subject not unworthy of further study. Nor has its influence on 
our cultural inheritance been negligible: for the nations of Eastern Europe 
received much of their education in foreign policy from the statesmen of 
Byzantium; the East European sovereigns of the Middle Ages learnt much 
from their masters; while some at least of the traditions of Byzantine diplo- 
macy were passed on to the West through the intermediary of Venice. And 
in the world to-day, a foreign policy that could combine in so outstanding 
a degree an uncompromising belief in the truth of its own values with an 
ability to negotiate with its opponents, may have its relevance as well. 


47 Menander, fr. 43. 
48 Histoire du Bas Empire, II, 310. 


Actes du XIIé Congrés International d’Etudes byzantines, I. Belgrade 1964. 


The two maps relevant to the next study are to be 
found at the end of this volume. 
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THE EMPIRE AND ITS NORTHERN 
NEIGHBOURS, 565-1018 


The Empire’s relations with the countries of the north during the four 
and a half centuries between the death of Justinian I and the con- 
quest of the First Bulgarian Empire by Basil II are marked by three 
main characteristics. In the military annals of Byzantium this was 
an heroic age, during which, with few intermissions, the Empire 
fought to defend its frontiers—and sometimes its very life—against 
the ever-recurring thrust of the northern invader, of Avar and Slav, 
of Bulgar and Magyar, of Russian and Pecheneg.! Secondly, in 
these centuries was forged, in reply to the northern challenge, by 
steadfast faith and lucid thinking, by careful study and observa- 
tion, by trial and error, that essential weapon of East Roman policy 
—the imperial diplomacy which remains one of Byzantium’s lasting 
contributions to the history of Europe. Finally, it was in this period 
that the Byzantine statesmen became fully aware of the importance 
of the North in the Empire’s system of security; and a study of the 
relevant sources—accounts of military missions, ambassadors’ re- 
ports, handbooks of military strategy, confidential guides to foreign 
policy, academic histories and monastic chronicles—reveals their 
growing preoccupation with the area that lay immediately beyond 
the northern border of the Empire. This, broadly speaking, was the 
area limited in the west by the Hungarian plain and in the east by the 
Caspian Sea; it stretched over the Carpathian Mountains, the South 
Russian steppe, and the lowlands to the north of the Caucasus, and 
was bounded in the north by a semi-circle extending over the lower 
course of the great Russian rivers—the Dniester, the Dnieper and the 
Don—and whose tips came to rest on the middle Danube in the west and 
on the lower Volga in the east. It was from the periphery of this semi- 
circle that issued the never-ending flow of tribes and nations which, in 
war and in peace, were irresistibly drawn into the orbit of Byzantium, 
whose attacks and invasions fill the military records of the Empire, and 
whose fears, ambitions and lust for conquest taxed so severely the 
ingenuity of the statesmen in Constantinople. And within this semi- 
circle, the encounter of Byzantium with its northern neighbours was 
particularly felt in three sectors which served as the pivots of the Em- 
pire’s policy in the north: the Danube, the Crimea and the Caucasus. 
+ The ‘Patzinaks’ of the Greek sources. 
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The importance of these three sectors had become fully apparent 
during the reign of Justinian; it was this Emperor above all who 
developed and bequeathed to his successors a conception of diplo- 
macy as an intricate science and a fine art, in which military pressure, 
political intelligence, economic cajolery and religious propaganda 
were fused into a powerful weapon of defensive imperialism. A brief 
survey of the Empire’s position along its northern frontier in the 
closing years of his reign is thus a fitting introduction to the policy 
of his successors. 

The significance of the Caucasian sector for the Empire’s security 
was a matter of political geography: for at the extremities of this 
creat isthmus separating the Black Sea from the Caspian the Graeco- 
Roman civilisation of the Mediterranean met and clashed with the 
westward expansion of Asian cultures: in the north, with the nomads 
of Eurasia, moving to the Black Sea and the Danube; in the south, 
with the occupiers of the Iranian plateau, pushing towards Asia 
Minor and the Bosphorus. Both these westward movements spelled 
constant danger to Byzantium; and the effort of the imperial diplo- 
macy in this sector was directed as much towards achieving a favour- 
able balance of power in the lowlands north of the Caucasus, as to 
creating a bulwark against possible attacks of Persians and Arabs 
through Asia Minor towards Constantinople itself. The basic aim of 
Byzantine policy in this sector was always the same: to build up a 
chain of allied, or vassal, states from the lower Volga and the Sea of 
Azov to Lake Van in Armenia. Their peoples could render the Empire 
services consonant with their geographical position and military re- 
sources: on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, the Zikhi and the 
Abasgians could help the Byzantine fleet to operate in Caucasian 
waters and thus hold the left sector of the Empire’s north-eastern 
front; further south, along the coast, the Lazi and the Tzani guarded 
the approaches to the northern coast of Asia Minor; the Georgians 
in the central Caucasus and the Alans further north on the Terek 
stood guard over the Pass of Darial and could prevent the Eurasian 
nomads from striking south at Byzantine Asia Minor. All these 
Caucasian tribes were successfully wooed by the diplomacy of Justin- 
ian; the first four were converted to Christianity in the sixth century 
by Byzantine missionaries, and the new ecclesiastical organisation set 
up in their lands was to prove, on the whole, an effective means of 
keeping them under the political influence of East Rome. And the 
roads and fortresses which the Byzantines built in these countries 
were the material counterpart of the flattering though less tangible 
links which their rulers were induced to form with the imperial court 
of Constantinople. The tribes which inhabited the steppe land between 
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the lower Volga and the Sea of Azov, at the northern extremity of 
this sector, could, if they were friendly and sufficiently powerful, be 
counted upon to guard the eastern end of the European ‘steppe 
corridor’ and generally to help preserve the balance of power along 
the whole length of the Empire’s northern front. Here too, by his 
alliance with the Sabiri on the western shores of the Caspian and with 
the Utigurs on the eastern coast of the Sea of Azov, Justinian pointed 
the way to his successors. 

In the central segment of the semi-circle that marked in the sixth 
century the effective limit of Byzantium’s sphere of interest in the 
north, half-way between its tips which rested on the middle Danube 
and on the lower Volga, lay the second pivot of the Empire’s northern 
front. During the whole period covered by this chapter Byzantine 
possessions and dependencies in the Crimea—above all the city of 
Cherson (the ancient Xepadvycos)—acted as the northern outpost of 
the Empire’s diplomacy in the steppe; their importance was partly 
economic, for the Crimea provided Byzantium with the raw materials 
of the hinterland—fish from the rivers of South Russia, salt from the 
Azov region, furs and honey from the forests further north—and sold 
to the barbarians the manufactured articles of Byzantine industry. 
Politically, Cherson and its neighbouring region, subject or vassal of 
the Empire during the greater part of the period under review, was 
an invaluable observation post, a watch-tower planted on the very 
fringe .of that barbarian world of South Russia which Byzantine 
diplomacy was ever anxious to influence and control. It was from 
the Crimea that Justinian’s government could follow the moves of 
the Utigurs and the Kutrigurs, encamped on both sides of the Sea of 
Azov, and, by a timely bribe or by stirring up internal strife among 
them, divert their attacks from the Balkans. It was from Byzantine 
Crimea that his successors were able to pursue towards the northern 
barbarians the traditional Roman policy of ‘divide and rule’, or at 
least, when this proved impracticable, ‘weaken and watch’. And, 
true again to the time-honoured methods of Roman diplomacy, 
Byzantium had secured in the mountains of southern Crimea, as a 
counterbalance to its enemies in the steppe, a useful satellite, half 
vassal and half ally, the Crimean Goths. The security of the Empire’s 
Balkan provinces, as later events were so frequently to confirm, de- 
pended as much upon the watchfulness of its agents in the Crimea as 
upon the influence it wielded in the north Caucasian area. 

The third sector of the Empire’s northern front was on the lower and 
middle Danube; and this section of the limes Romanus was, in the 
military sense, much more of a ‘front’ than the Crimea or the north- 
ern Caucasus. This too was a matter of geography: for the lower 
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Danube lay near the terminus of the ‘steppe corridor’, that im- 
memorial highway taken by nomadic invaders from Asia; and for 
many of them, who had succeeded in avoiding the entanglements and 
traps laid for them by the Byzantine diplomats in the Caucasian and 
Crimean sectors, the Danube proved no insuperable obstacle, and the 
road into the Balkans lay open. The contrast in the strategic position 
of Constantinople, admirably protected from attack by sea, but open 
to a chance invasion by land across the plains of Thrace—already 
observed by Polybius'—provides a constant and tragic background 
to the medieval history of the Balkans. Justinian had seen his 
Danubian frontier constantly threatened and frequently overrun by 
Kutrigurs and Slavs. The Slavs, whose incursions into the Balkans 
had started in the reign of his predecessor Justin I and increased in 
strength throughout the sixth century, had expanded from their 
Kuropean homes north of the Carpathians and were then divided into 
two main groups: the Sclaveni, north of the middle and lower Danube, 
and the Antes (or Antae), further east, between the Carpathians and 
the Donets.? The havoc wrought by the Slavs in the Balkans, described 
by Procopius,? was a harbinger of worse things to come. Justinian’s 
fortifications and skilful diplomacy could not compensate for the lack 
of soldiers. It has been suggested that the Emperor’s failure to 
protect adequately the Danube frontier can be partly explained by 
his obsession with classical reminiscences: his wars with Persia, which 
evoked memories of Marathon and Salamis, and his reconquest of 
Roman lands, offered more appeal than border warfare on the Danube 
against barbarians.* Whether this is so or not, his successors were 
certainly left to deal with the problem of the Balkans. 

Justinian’s death in 565 ushered in a new period in the history of 
the Empire’s Danubian frontier: for the next sixty years Byzantine 
policy in this sector was conditioned by the Avar threat. The Avars, 
whose hordes included, it would seem, Mongol and Turkic tribes, had 


* See the remarks of Polybius on the exposure of the ancient Byzantium to attacks 
by land, Hist. rv, 45 (ed. T. Biittner-Wobst, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 57-8). 

* The origin, ethnic character and geographical distribution of the Antes still 
raise some puzzling questions. The main contemporary authorities are J ordanes, 
Getica, v, 32-7 (MGH, Auct. ant. v, 1, pp. 62 ff.) and Procopius, History of the Wars, 
vil, 14, 22-30 and vi, 4, 9 (ed. J. Haury, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 354 ff.) who regard them 
as Slavs, ethnically and linguistically related to the Sclaveni. The former locates them 
along the Black Sea coast, between the Danube and the Dniester, and as far as the 
Dnieper; the latter mentions them in the region of the Donets, north of the Sea of 
Azov. Several different tribes were originally ruled by a non-Slav, possibly Iranian, 
minority, but slavicised, at least in Bessarabia, by the sixth century. See G. Ver- 
nadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, 1944), pp. 104-8, 155-60 and passim; F. 
Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), pp. 279-82. 

* Hist. of the Wars, vir, 29, 1-3 (op. cit. p. 423). 

‘ K. Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, 11, p. 310. 
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arrived in the north Caucasian region at the close of Justinian’s reign, 
in headlong flight from their erstwhile subjects, the Central Asian 
Turks.1 Through the intermediary of the Alans they sought the 
Empire’s protection, and in 558 concluded a foedus with Kast Rome, 
promising to submit to the Emperor and to fight his enemies. Jus- 
tinian could not but welcome this chance of easing the pressure on 
the northern front, believing, as Menander saw it, that ‘whether the 
Avars are victorious, or whether they are defeated, in either case the 
Romans will profit’.2 The Avars played their part as imperial foederati 
only too thoroughly: by 561 they were on the lower Danube, having 
subjected in their westward advance the Sabiri, the Utigurs, the 
Kutrigurs and the Antes of Bessarabia. Their relations with the 
Empire now entered a new and more critical phase. Their requests to 
be allowed to cross the Danube and to settle in the Dobrudja were 
studiously ignored by Justinian: thus was created the first of the 
many bones of contention between Byzantium and the Avars. 
Justin II inherited this increasingly tense situation. A few days 
after his accession he received an Avar embassy in the palace. The 
Emperor, determined to abandon Justinian’s humiliating policy of 
buying off the northern barbarians,* haughtily rejected their request 
for tribute.4 The Avars, meanwhile, had become entangled in the 
affairs of Central Europe: as allies of the Lombards they defeated the 
Gepids, seized their lands in Dacia and Eastern Pannonia (567) and, 
on the departure of the Lombards to Italy in the following year, 
occupied the whole of the Hungarian plain. The establishment of the 
Avars as the dominant power in Central Europe, lords of an empire 
that stretched from Bohemia to the lower Danube and from the 


1 A number of modern authorities identify the Avars who migrated to Europe with 
the Juan-juan of the Chinese: J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Emptre, 1 
(London, 1923), pp. 314-16; G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, PP. 178-9; E. Stein, 
op. cit. 11, pp. 541-2. In the view of some scholars, the distinction made by Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta (Hist. v11, caps. 7-8, ed. C. de Boor, Leipzig, 1887, pp. 256 ff.) 
between the ‘true Avars’ (the Juan-juan) and the ‘pseudo-Avars’ (who alone 
migrated to Europe) rests on somewhat fragile foundations: see V. Minorsky, Hudid 
al-‘Alam (London, 1937), pp. 447-8; R. Grousset, L’empire des steppes (Paris, 1939), 
pp. 226-7. For a different view, see E. Chavannes, ‘Documents sur les Tou-Kiue 
occidentaux’, Sbornik Trudov Orkhonskoj Hkspeditsij, vt (St Petersburg, 1903), 
229-33; C. A. Macartney, ‘On the Greek sources for the history of the Turks in the 
sixth century’, BSOAS, x1 (1943-6), 266-75; see also H. W. Haussig, ‘Theophylakts 
Exkurs iiber die Skythischen Vélker’, B, xxi (1953), 275-462; A. Kollautz, * Die 
Awaren’, Saeculum, v (1954), 129-78. 

2 Hacerpta de legationibus, ed. C. de Boor, I (Berlin, 1903), p. 443. : 

8 On Justin II’s new policy towards the barbarians see E. Stein, Studien zur 
Geschichte des byzantinischen Reiches, vornehmlich unter den Kaisern Justinus II und 
Tiberius Constantinus (Stuttgart, 1919), pp. 3 ff. a Py. 

4 On the Avar embassy of 565 see Menander, op. cit. p. 446 and the vivid description 
of Corippus, In laudem Iustini, 111, lines 231-407 (MGH, Auct. ant, m1, 2, pp. 143-7). 
Cf. H. Howorth, ‘The Avars’, JRAS, xx1, 4 (1889), 732-4. 
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Alps to the steppes of South Russia and was centred in the Theiss 
(Tisza) valley, drastically altered the balance of power along 
Byzantium’s northern frontier. It was not long before the 
supreme ruler of the Avars, the Khan Bajan, a ruthless conqueror 
and an able diplomatist, showed where his true ambitions lay. The 
city of Sirmium on the lower Sava, the key to the Byzantine fortifica- 
tions in northern Illyricum, had, in the confusion of the Lombard- 
Gepid war, eluded his grasp. And now, with a clear perception of its 
strategic importance, combining force with diplomacy, Bajan con- 
centrated on this objective. But Sirmium stood firm, and in 574 a 
treaty was concluded between Byzantium and the Avars, Justin II 
undertaking to pay a yearly tribute of 80,000 nomismata.2 

At this stage Byzantium’s relations with the Avars were suddenly 
entangled with the Empire’s diplomatic activity on the North Cau- 
casian front. In 568 there arrived in Constantinople an embassy from 
the Central Asian Turks (the T’ou Kiue of the Chinese), whose 
Empire stretched from Mongolia to Turkestan and was now expand- 
ing westwards towards the Northern Caucasus; the envoys brought 
Justin IT peace proposals from Silzibul,? Khan of the western branch 
of the T’ou Kiue. The Turks, and their vassals, the Sogdians, con- 
trolled the eastern sector of the silk route from China to Europe; the 
western sector, leading to Byzantium, crossed Persian territory. The 
Turks were as interested in the silk trade as the Byzantines: the 
former, aspiring to the role of commercial intermediaries between 
China and Byzantium, sought an outlet to the south-west; the East 
Roman government now saw in the Turks a means of circumventing 
Persian control of the silk routes from China to the Black Sea, which 
had so often in the past threatened to make the Empire economically 
dependent on its traditional enemy. To the realisation of this joint plan 
the Sassanid Empire was the main obstacle; and it seems that the 
agreement concluded in Byzantium between Justin II and the Turks 
provided—next to a clause relating to the silk trade—for a military 
alliance against Persia. ‘It was thus’, Menander observes, ‘that the 
Turkish nation became friends of the Romaioi.’? A Byzantine em- 


1 DR, 34. 

* On the different forms of this name, see J. B. B _" i i 
Century’, HHR, x11 (1897), 418, n. 2. eee re 

* Menander, op. cit. 1, p. 452. Some historians believe that the Byzantine govern- 
ment, while expressing ‘benevolent interest’ in the Turkish proposals, was unwilling 
to commit itself to a formal alliance in 568: N. H. Baynes, CMH, u, pp. 269-70; 
8. Vailhé, ‘Projet d’alliance turco-byzantine au VIe siécle’, HO, x11 (1909) 206-14; 
C. Diehl and G. Margais, Le monde oriental de 395 a 1081 (Paris, 1944), pp. 128-9, Yet 
Menanderseemsto imply that the Turkish offer of dua xzia was accepted by the Emperor; 
and an agreement about silk may be inferred both from the embassy’s terms of 
reference and from the fact that ten porters carrying this commodity accompanied 
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bassy, headed by Zemarchus, journeyed to Silzibul’s capital in the 
Ektag mountain in the Tekes valley, in the eastern Tien Shan.’ 
During the next few years relations between Byzantium and the 
Turks were friendly and close, to judge at least from the numerous 
embassies that travelled between Constantinople and Central Asia. 
But in 576 the situation altered dramatically. When the Byzantine 
envoys, headed by Valentinus, presented their credentials to the 
Khan Tourxath,? Silzibul’s son and successor, they were met with an 
explosion of rage. Placing his fingers in his mouth, the Turkish 
sovereign exclaimed: ‘Are you not those Romans, who have ten 
tongues, and one deceit?...As my ten fingers are now in my mouth, 
so you have many tongues, using one to deceive me, another to 
deceive the Varchonites [i.e. the Avars], my slaves. You flatter and 
deceive all peoples with cunning words and treacherous intent, 
indifferent to those who fall headlong into misfortune, from which you 
yourselves derive benefit.’ ‘It is strange and unnatural’, he added in 
stinging rebuke, ‘for a Turk to lie.’ Bitterly reproached with the 
alliance which their Emperor had concluded with the hated enemies 
of the Turks, the Avars, ‘slaves that had fled from their masters’, the 
Byzantine envoys barely escaped with their lives; the alliance be- 
tween the Empire and the Turks, which had lasted for eight years, 
was abruptly terminated ;? and in the same year (576) a Turkish 
army, moving westwards from the Caspian Sea, captured the Byzan- 
tine city of Bosporus in the Crimea and threatened the Empire’s 
whole defensive system in the peninsula. 

The collapse of the Turko-Byzantine alliance was probably due as 
much to the new turn the Empire’s diplomacy was taking on its 
north-eastern front as to its activity on the Danube. Menander’s 
frank reporting affords us a suggestive glimpse of the moral indigna- 
tion which the methods of this diplomacy so often provoked among 
its victims in the Eurasian steppe. The Turks, it may be surmised, 
had come to realise that the Byzantine statesmen were losing interest 
in so distant an ally; and the agreement which the Empire, two years 
previously, had concluded with the Avars they chose to regard as 
a hostile act. 
the Byzantine envoys on their return journey from Silzibul’s capital to Constanti- 
nople. Cf. N. V. Pigulevskaja, ‘Vizantijskaja diplomatija i torgovlja Selkom v 
V-VII wv.’, VV, ns. 1 (1947), 184-214. 

1B, Chavannes, Documents, pp. 235-7. 

2 The form Tovpfabos, which occurs in a sixteenth-century manuscript of Menander 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge (O. 3. 23: mpeoBeia éx rod dyddouv Adyou 
Mevdv8pov, ff. 3-5) is preferred by G. Moravesik to the habitual TovpfavOos: ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Onoguren’, Ungarische Jahrbiicher, x (1930), 63; Byzantinoturcica, 


II, p. 328 (2nd ed.). 
8 Menander, op. cit. 1, pp. 205-6. 
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Tiberius (578-82), whose realism led him to prefer negotiation to 
the intransigent imperialism of his predecessor, tried to use the Avars 
to check the Slavs whose raids across the Danube were causing grave 
concern in Constantinople.1 But Bajan proved a treacherous ally: 
the Danubian frontier was continually sagging throughout Tiberius’ 
reign, and between 578 and 586 Avar raids, alternating and frequently 
combining with invasions of Slavs, spread havoc in Thrace Ilyricum 
and Greece.? John of Ephesus describes a formidable invasion of the 
Balkans by the Slavs in 581; they reached the ‘Long Wall’ outside 
Constantinople and, having ‘learnt to fight better than the Romans’ 
were still at the time of writing (584) in possession of the conquered 
land.’ Many of them remained on imperial territory, and the first 
Important Slav settlements in Thrace, Macedonia and Northern 
Greece undoubtedly date from this time. The position was no less 
perilous in northern Illyricum, where the Avar threat to Sirmium 
was growing. To Bajan’s demand to surrender the city Tiberius 
replied that he would sooner give one of his daughters to the Khan 
than abandon the fortress of his own free will. But Bajan, who knew 
that Tiberius was fully occupied with the Persian war, athe not to be 
ree me after a a“ of two years Sirmium, inadequately de- 

nded and provision ‘ 
ma oa ata Ln , was surrendered on the Emperor’s orders 

With the key to the northern Balkans now in Avar hands, the 
Empire for the next ten years was forced on to the defensive. In vain 
did the Emperor Maurice attempt to buy off the Avars by agreeing 
to increase their annual subsidy (584);5 Thrace, Macedonia, Greece 
and it seems the Peloponnese itself, were raided and partly overrun 

during the next few years by the Avars and their subjects, the 
Slavs. But Maurice’s genius succeeded to some extent in restoring 
1 Cf. DR, 46. 


* The contemporary sources and secondary authorities deali i i i 
are listed by H. Grégoire, ‘L’origine et gtow des Croates ee 
o— ees, and by A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin (Paris, 1951), pp. 31-2, 

: a ; = . VI, 25 ; Engl. trans. R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1860), pp. 432-3. 
sass ee oP. cit. I, pp. 220-1, I, p. 476; H. Howorth, ‘The Avars’, JRAS, xx1 
x ; ; L. Hauptmann, ‘Les rapports des Byzantins avec les Slaves et les 
oon apes cae moitié du VIe siécle’, B, rv (1927-8), 187-70; P. Lemerle 

ns et migration: i "pox nine | 
Ville since’ 4 at ger aig depuis la fin de l’époque romaine jusqu’au 


5 
Pi se Simocatta, 1, caps. 5-6, ed. C. de Boor, pp. 48-52; Howorth, op. cit. 
* Much learned controversy has been aroused by the sta i ] 
of M onemvasia, confirmed by a tenth-century rec ve of ie of abso | 
echoed in a letter of the Patriarch Nicholas III (1084-1111), that in 587 the ee 
and the Slavs conquered and settled the Peloponnese, and that only Corinth the 
Argolid and the eastern part of the peninsula remained in Byzantine hands after th t 
date. The reliability of this evidence is strongly and convincingly supported “a 
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the Empire’s position on the Danube during the decade from 592 to 
602. In 591 the successful completion of the Persian war enabled him 
to bring his seasoned troops back to Europe. Priscus, his greatest 
commander, was entrusted with the double task of maintaining the 
Danube as a frontier line against the Avars and stopping the incur- 
sions of the Slavs. The latter were still able to launch, under the 
auspices of the Khan, a massive attack against Thessalonica in 597.* 
But on the whole Priscus was remarkably successful, crossing the 
Danube to subdue the Slavs and recapturing Singidunum from the 
Avars. In 600 a treaty between Byzantium and the Avars fixed 
the Empire’s frontier on the Danube, Maurice undertaking to increase 
the tribute.2 But in 601 Priscus was across the Danube and, carrying 
the war into the enemy’s territory, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Bajan’s forces on the Theiss. Not since the days of Justinian had the 
arms of Byzantium won such a triumph in Europe. 

But Maurice’s successes on the Danube were soon undone. In 602 
the Emperor’s order that the troops were to winter beyond the Danube 
provoked a mutiny. The rebellious army marched on Constantinople, 
seized the city and proclaimed their leader Phocas Emperor. Phocas’ 
disastrous reign (602-10) marks a turning point in the history of the 
Empire’s northern frontier. The limes on the lower Danube and on 
the Sava, held—albeit imperfectly and precariously—by Justinian’s 
three successors, now collapsed, and the barbarians surged over the 
Balkans. The three-pronged attacks of the Avaro-Slav hordes to- 
wards the Adriatic, the Aegean and the Bosphorus in the reigns of 
Phocas and Heraclius led to a permanent occupation by the Slavs of 
Illyria, Dalmatia, Macedonia and Thrace. Salona was sacked (c. 614), 
Thessalonica was attacked several times and then in 617 the 
Avars reached the suburbs of Constantinople itself. It was then, 
in all probability, that the Slavs, spreading south irresistibly, settled 
in large numbers in Greece and the Peloponnese, forming indepen- 


P. Charanis (‘The Chronicle of Monemvasia and the Question of the Slavonic Settle- 
ments in Greece’, DOP, v (1950), 139-66; ‘On the Question of the Slavonic Settlements 
in Greece during the Middle Ages’, BS, x (1949), 254-8). The source references and 
other works on this controversial topic are cited in A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin, 
pp. 32-5. See also P. Charanis, ‘On the Slavic Settlement in the Peloponnesus’, 
BZ, xvi (1953), 91-103. 

1 Miracula S. Demetrii, MPG, oxvi, 1284-93; A. Tougard, De V’histoire profane dans 
les Actes grecs des Bollandistes (Paris, 1874), pp. 88ff. The Avaro-Slav army is 
here said to have arrived before the city walls on Sunday 22 September, in the reign 
of Maurice. This gives two possible dates—586 and 597; opinion is divided as to 
which of these years is to be accepted. 2 DR, 131. 

8 The chronology of Maurice’s Avaro-Slav wars of 592-602, as reconstructed 
from the evidence of Theophylactus Simocatta, remains confused and controversial. 
See the bibliography in Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, p. 75, n. 2. 

4 N. H. Baynes, ‘The Date of the Avar Surprise’, BZ, xx (1912), 110-28. 
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dent communities (Sclaviniae) over which the Byzantine authorities 
were for nearly two centuries incapable of exercising effective con- 
trol. In 623 they ravaged Crete. Without much exaggeration Isidore 
of Seville could write that at the beginning of Heraclius’ reign ‘the 
Slavs took away Greece from the Romans’.! The supreme crisis came 
in 626 when a vast Avar horde, supported by Slavs, other northern 
barbarians and—ineffectually—by a Persian army encamped on the 
Asian side of the Bosphorus, hurled itself for ten days at the 
defences of Constantinople. The courage of the garrison, inspired by 
the Patriarch Sergius, and the naval victory gained by the Byzan- 
tines over the Slavs, saved the city. The Khan abandoned the siege, 
and the Avars, badly defeated, withdrew to Pannonia.? Never again 
did they seriously threaten the Empire. 

Though incapable of stemming the flow of Slavs into his Balkan 
provinces, Heraclius could at least, to prevent further Avar invasions, 
attempt to stabilise the northern frontier by diplomatic means. This 
policy was attended with a measure of success. About 623 the Slavs 
of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia were liberated from the yoke of 
the Avars by Samo, who founded a short-lived realm stretching from 
the upper Elbe to the middle Danube. Whether or not Samo’s revolt 
was instigated by Heraclius’ diplomacy, there is no doubt that the 
rise of his kingdom, by weakening the power of the Avars on the eve 
of their assault on Constantinople, served the interests of Byzantium. 
Of more lasting significance were the measures taken by Heraclius, 
probably soon after 626, to relieve the Avar pressure on the middle 
Danube and in Illyricum. Constantine Porphyrogenitus tells us that 
the Emperor called in the Croats against the Avars. The Croats, who 
came from ‘White Croatia’ north of the Carpathians, defeated the 
Avars, expelled them from Illyricum, and, together with the Serbs 
from ‘White Serbia’, were then settled by Heraclius as subjects of 
the Empire in their present homes in the Balkans. The Serbs and the 
Croats were subsequently converted to Christianity by missionaries 
sent from Rome on Heraclius’ orders;? and these new subjects of 


1 Chronicon, MPL, txxxttt, 1056. 

* Chronicon Paschale, 1, pp.719ff. (CSHB); Theophanes, Chronographia, 1, pp. 315 ff. 
(ed. C. de Boor); George Pisides, Bellwm Avaricum, pp. 47-68 (OSHB); and the 
account of an anonymous eye-witness of the siege: Ilept rav dbéwv "ABdpwy (A. Mai, 
Nova Patrum Bibliotheca, Rome, 1858, v1, pp. 423 ff.; see also Izvori za Biulgarskata 
Istorija = Fontes Historiae Bulgaricae, v1, Sofia, 1960, pp. 41-55; and F. Baribié, ‘Le 
siége de Constantinople par les Avares et les Slaves en 626 ’, B, xxtv (1954), 371-95). 

* De administrando imperio, caps. 31, 32, DAI, 1, pp. 146-60. The reliability of 
Constantine’s account of the southward migration of the Croats and the Serbs in the 
seventh century has been the subject of a long controversy which is still not finally 
resolved. However, scholars are increasingly inclined to accept this account as sub- 
stantially true. See the discussions of this problem by G. Ostrogorsky (History of the 
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Byzantium must have provided some measure of stability in the chaos 
which the Avaro-Slav invasions had brought into the Balkans. . 

The desire to keep the Avars in check was also, it seems, a prime 
factor in Heraclius’ diplomacy on the Empire’s north-eastern, Cau- 
casian, front. The collapse of the alliance with the T’ou Kiue and the 
Turkic threat to the Crimea in the eighth and ninth decades of the 
sixth century had, moreover, made it necessary for Byzantium to 
acquire a strong and reliable ally in this sector. In 619 Heraclius 
received in Constantinople the visit of a ‘ Hunnic’ ruler, had him 
baptised at his own request together with his retinue, and before 
sending him home granted him the title of patricius. His subjects 
were undoubtedly the Onogurs, a people of West Siberian origin, 
belonging to the Bulgaric (West Turkic) linguistic group, who had 
lived since the fifth century between the Sea of Azov and the North- 
ern Caucasus.2 About 635 Kovrat, ruler of the Onogurs, rose against 
the Avars and drove them out of his country; whereupon he con- 
cluded an alliance with the Emperor and was made a patrician in his 
turn. Kovrat, John of Nikiu tells us, had been baptised as a child 
and brought up at the court of Constantinople where he became a 
life-long friend of Heraclius.t Kovrat’s loyalty served the Empire in 
good stead. His kingdom, known to the Byzantines as ‘Old Great 
Bulgaria’ (4 waAaca BovdAyapia 7) peydAn), which stretched from the 
Caucasus to the Don, and perhaps as far as the Dnieper, successfully 
withstanding the Avars in the west and the Turks in the east, acted 
until Kovrat’s death in 642 as the guardian of the Empire’s interests 
in the North Caucasian sector.® 


Byzantine State, p. 94, n. 3), F. Dvornik (in DAI, Ut, pp. 94-101, eet a eg 
Ferjantié (Vizantijskij Izvorij za istoriju naroda J ugoslavije, 11, Belgrade, , 
Se eee sins Ciotian, Biel 12 (ed. C. de Boor) 

1 Nicephorus, c. hist. p. ed. C. de ‘ ; 

3 S ea oe Samibiohis der Onoguren’, Ungar. Jahrbiicher, x (1930), 
53-90, and the bibliography in Byzantinoturcica, 1, pp. 65 ff. (2nd ed.). ' 

8 Nicephorus, op. cit. p. 24. The Onogur ruler who visited Heraclius in 619 was 

’s uncle Organa (Orchan). 

ee of John, ares of Nikiu, trans. R. H. Charles (London, 1916), 
p. 197. Kovrat is certainly identical with Kurt, who according to the eighth-century 
list of Old Bulgar rulers reigned for sixty years, i.e. according to V. Zlatarski (J. —— 
na bulgarskata dturzava prea srednite vekove (Sofia, 1918), 1, 1, pp. 84-96, 353-82) from 
584 to 642, Cf.S. Runciman, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930), 
a x . Setton has tried to prove that ‘some time after 641-2’ the Onogur Bulgars 
‘under, conceivably, one of the sons of Kovrat, or under some other lieutenant, 
attacked and captured Corinth’ (‘The Bulgars in the Balkans , SP, xxv (1950), 
502-43; ‘The Emperor Constans II and the capture of Corinth by the pe 
Bulgars’, ibid. xxvit (1952), 351-62). His arguments have failed to convince the 
present writer. Cf. their criticism by P. Charanis, ‘On the Capture of Corinth by the 
Onogurs’, SP, xxvit (1952), 343-50. 
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Shortly after Kovrat’s death ‘Old Great Bulgaria’ broke up under 
the blows of the Khazars who in the middle of the seventh century 
struck westward from the lower Volga to the Sea of Azov. In the 
scattering of tribes that followed, two branches of the Onogur people 
salvaged enough of their national heritage to play a significant part 
in the destinies of Eastern Europe. The one, it seems, migrated north- 
ward and, settling by the junction of the middle Volga and the Kama, 
built up a powerful trading state, the kingdom of the Volga Bulgars, 
which became in the tenth century a northern outpost of Islam.! The 
other group, led by Kovrat’s son Asparuch (Isperich),? left their homes 
in the North Caucasus region, moved westwards across the Pontic 
steppes and appeared on the Danube delta. But southern Bessarabia 
proved only a temporary resting place: doubtless anxious, like the 
Avars a century earlier, to exchange the hazards of the steppe for the 
security of cis-Danubian Dobrudja, Asparuch’s Bulgars began in 
the eighth decade of the seventh century to push further south. It was 
the traditional policy of Byzantium to welcome potential allies on the 
north bank of the Danube, but to oppose their crossing of the river 
by every means; so in 680 Constantine IV rushed his armies to the 
Danube. But the victorious Bulgars swept through Moesia and the 
Dobrudja, occupying the imperial lands between the Danube and 
the Balkan Mountains. Byzantium bowed to the fait accompli: in 681 
Constantine IV concluded peace with the Bulgars and undertook to 
pay them an annual tribute, thus accepting perforce the existence of 
an independent barbarian state on imperial territory.? The collapse 
of the Empire’s Danubian frontier, which the Slav invasions had 
already brought about in the first half of the century, was now at last 
acknowledged by the Byzantine government. Asparuch had carved 
himself a kingdom that stretched from the Dniester to the Haemus 
range, a limpet that was to cling to the Empire’s flank for more than 
three hundred years and was to become in the ninth and tenth centuries 
one of the great powers of Europe. From his new capital of Pliska, at 

1 The origin of the Khazars, who in the late sixth and early seventh centuries were 
subject to the Western Turks, is still a matter for debate. Cf. D. M. Dunlop, The 
History of the Jewish Khazars (Princeton, 1954), pp. 3-40; W. B. Henning, ‘A Fare- 
well to the Khagan of the Aq-Aquatirin’, BSOAS, xiv (1952), 501-2. 

* The form ‘Isperich’ occurs in the List of Old Bulgar Rulers; the Greek form 
"Aonapovx (‘Aspar-hruk’ in Armenian: see H. Grégoire; B, xvii (1944-5), 115, n. 34) 
is used here, as the more familiar. 

* Theophanes, pp. 356-9 (ed. C. de Boor); N icephorus, Opusc. hist. pp. 33-5 
(ed. C. de Boor). Theophanes places all these events, the Bulgar ‘Landnahme’ and 
the foundation of the First Bulgarian Empire, in a.m. 6171 = a.p. 679-80: so 
V. Zlatarski, Istorija, 1, 1, pp. 146-8; S. Runciman, op. cit. p. 27; but J. Kulakovsky 
(Istorija Vizantii, 111, p. 249) had already drawn attention toa piece of evidence (Mansi, 


x1, 617) which shows that the war still continued during part of 681. Cf. G. Ostro- 
gorsky, History of the Byzantine State, p. 113, n. 5. 
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the southern extremity of the Dobrudja plain, the Sublime Khan and 
his military aristocracy of Onogur Bulgar boyars ruled over a popula- 
tion of Slav immigrants who, in the course of time, assimilated their 
conquerors ;! from this gradual fusion of Bulgars and Slavs the First 
Bulgarian Empire was born. 

It was not long before this new Balkan state began to loom large 
in the policy and destinies of Byzantium. In the burst of diplomatic 
activity which took place along the Empire’s northern front at the 
turn of the century, its three main sectors—the north Caucasian, the 
Crimean and the Balkan—linked within an intricate web of power 
politics, jointly affected the fate of Constantinople itself. In 695 
Justinian II was dethroned and exiled to Cherson. A few years later, 
hoping to regain his throne and fearing the loyalty professed by the 
Chersonites to Tiberius III, he fled to Khazaria. The Khan received 
Justinian with honour and married him to his sister, the Khazar 
princess being baptised as Theodora, a name which, with its patent 
allusion to her more celebrated namesake, doubtless symbolised 
the Khan’s ambitions for the restoration of his brother-in-law to 
the throne of the Romans. Soon, however, an embassy from Con- 
stantinople demanding Justinian’s extradition made him change his 
mind. Warned by his wife of his imminent arrest, Justinian fled from 
Khazaria to the mouth of the Danube. The final scene of the drama 
was enacted in the Balkans. The exiled Emperor appealed for help 
to Tervel, Asparuch’s successor; and in the autumn of 705 Tervel’s 
army of Bulgars and Slavs appeared before the walls of Constan- 
tinople. The city fortifications proved impregnable, but J ustinian 
slipped in unobserved, and in the panic that ensued regained his 
throne. The timely, though hardly disinterested, services of the Bul- 
gar Khan were not forgotten: seated by the Emperor’s side, Tervel 
was invested by him with the dignity of Caesar.2 The event was a 
notable one, for next to the imperial dignity the rank of Caesar was 
the highest in the hierarchy of Byzantium. No barbarian ruler had 
ever risen so high, and the Bulgarians were not soon to forget that 
their Khan had received, as an associate of the imperial majesty, the 
homage of the people of East Rome.? But in Byzantine eyes the 

1 Contrary to V. Zlatarski, op. cit. 1, 1, pp. 142—5, who argued that the Slavs entered 
into a contractual agreement with Asparuch, I. Dujéev has convincingly shown 
(‘Protobulgares et Slaves’, Sem. Kond. x (1938), 145-54) that they were actually 
subjugated by the Bulgars. . 

2 There is some doubt as to where this ceremony took place. According to Nice- 
phorus (p. 42) it was in Tervel’s camp outside the city walls. The Suda, on the other 
hand, states that Tervel addressed the people of Byzantium in the palace of the 
Chrysotriclinus (more precisely, in the Bact): Suidae Lexicon, ed. A, Adler, 1, p. 459). 


% Nicephorus, Opuse, hist. p.42 states that Justinian TépBelw. . . tpooxvvetabar adv adT@ 
b2d Tod Aaod éxédeve. 
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ceremony of 705 had a different significance: Tervel’s title carried no 
power with it, and could indeed be regarded as a sign of his recogni- 
tion of the Emperor’s supreme and universal authority. 

Justinian’s adventures on the northern shores of the Black Sea 
illustrate the struggle that took place in the late seventh and early 
eighth centuries between Byzantium and the Khazars for the control 
of the southern Crimea and of the straits of Kerch. The Turkic threat 
to the Crimea which led to the fall of Bosporus in 576 was removed 
by the dissensions that weakened the Empire of the T’ou Kiue and by 
the rise of the Old Great Bulgaria; by the end of the sixth century 
Byzantine authority had been restored in Bosporus. But the Em- 
pire’s whole position in the peninsula was once again challenged by 
the westward expansion of the Khazars, who were in possession of the 
city by the end of the seventh century. The intrigues of Justinian II, 
and even more the three largely unsuccessful expeditions which, upon 
his restoration, he sent to the Crimea to punish the Greek cities for 
their former conspiracy against him, threw the Byzantine possessions 
in the peninsula into the hands of the Khazars: by about 705 Cherson 
as well was controlled by the Khan, and the revolution of 711 which 
led to the assassination of Justinian was organised in the Crimea with 
Khazar support. 

The Khazar pressure on the Crimea relaxed about this time, and 
Cherson seems to have remained under Byzantine sovereignty after 
711. Circumstances were drawing Byzantium and the Khazars 
closer together. The Byzantines had long since realised their useful- 
ness in the Empire’s strategy on the north Caucasian front. Heraclius, 
on the eve of his great offensive against the Persian Empire in 627, 
had concluded a military agreement with them. And in the first half 
of the eighth century the common threat of Islam cemented that 
alliance between Byzantium and the Khazars which was an essential 
factor in the Empire’s diplomacy for the next two hundred years. 
During this period the Khazar Khanate, that most civilised and 
ordered of states created by the Turkic people in the early middle 
ages, centred on the territory between the lower Volga, the northern 
Caucasus and the Sea of Azov, remained Byzantium’s most constant 
and valued ally in the north-east. It is probable that in the eighth 
century the Khazar alliance did much to save Byzantium from the 
Arab menace, for had the Khazars not halted in the Caucasus 
the northward thrust of Islam, the Arabs might well have invaded the 
Pontic steppes and, appearing on the lower Danube, have outflanked 
the Empire’s whole defensive system in the north. At the same time 


1 This may be implied from the statement of Theophanes (ed. C. de Boor, p. 374) 
that Tervel in 705 undertook vis-a-vis Justinian mdvra imaxovew Kal ouvrpéxe. 
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the Khazars played a not unimportant role in the foreign trade of 
Byzantium; for by supplying Constantinople with gold from the 
Urals and with raw silk from China, they helped the Empire to re- 
adjust its economy after the loss of Syria and Egypt to the Arabs." In 
spite of occasional clashes in the Crimea, relations between Constan- 
tinople and the Khazar capital of Itil in the Volga delta were friendly 
and close. In 733 Leo III married his son, the future Emperor Con- 
stantine V, to the Khan’s daughter; christened Irene, the Khazar 
princess introduced her national dress, the tzitzakion, into the court 
of Constantinople.’ 

The Byzantine statesmen would have been false to the time- 
honoured traditions of East Roman diplomacy if they had not 
attempted to sanctify and consolidate this political alliance by con- 
verting the Khazars to Christianity. It is, however, remarkable that 
their missionary efforts in Khazaria seem to have derived some 
impetus from the iconoclast movement. For on the one hand Con- 
stantine V’s (741-75) persecutions of the iconophiles caused a mass 
exodus of Orthodox monks from Constantinople and the central pro- 
vinces to the outlying regions of the Empire, notably to the Crimea, 
a fact which strengthened the influence of Byzantine culture in 
Cherson, Bosporus and Gothia and enhanced the role of the peninsula 
as a missionary outpost. On the other hand, the East Roman authori- 
ties, while persecuting the defenders of the images nearer home, 
appear to have used them in the Crimea to propagate Christianity 
among the peoples of the North. Christianity certainly spread to 
Khazaria in the eighth century,’ partly from the Crimea,® and the 
Byzantine authorities must have actively encouraged this develop- 
ment. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that the list of eight 
bishoprics subject to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, forming the 
‘Eparchy of Gothia’ administered by the Metropolitan of Doros (the 
chief city of the Crimean Goths), and covering a territory that ex- 
tended from the Crimea to the lower Volga and the Caucasus—a list 
contained in C. de Boor’s Notitia Episcopatuum—embodies a project, 


1 See the remarks on the Khazaro-Byzantine trade by 8. Runciman, in Cambridge 
Economic History, 11, pp. 91-2. 

2 G. Moravesik, ‘ProischoZdenie slova rlirldxiov’, Sem. Kond. 1v (1931), 69-76. 

8 F. Dvornik, Les légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de Byzance (BS, 
Suppl. 1, 1933), pp. 159-60. 

4 The Life of St Abo of Tiflis, describing conditions in Khazaria in the second half 
of the eighth century, states: ‘in terra illa. ..multae sunt urbes et pagi, qui secundum 
Christi legem secure vivant’ (P. Peeters, ‘Les Khazars dans la Passion de S. Abo de 
Tiflis’, AB, tir (1934), 25 ff., ef. F. Dvornik, op. cit. pp. 158-9, 163-5). 

5 Cf. Menoloyion Basilii II Imperatoris, MPG, cxvu, 181; Synaxarium ecclesiae 
Constantinopolitanae, ed. H. Delehaye, Propylaewm ad AASS Novembris (Brussels, 
1902), col. 263. 
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conceived by the Byzantine authorities in the middle of the eighth 
century, to set up a missionary Church over the length and breadth 
of the Khazar Empire.! There is no evidence, however, that this vast 
ecclesiastical network was ever put into operation. In the second 
half of the eighth century the progress of Christianity in Khazaria was 
curtailed by the rival propaganda of Judaism and Islam. The former 
especially was gaining ground; medieval Hebrew sources, whose re- 
liability is still a matter of dispute, date the first success of Judaism 
in Khazaria about 730-40 when some of its tenets are said to have 
been adopted by the Khan Bulan.? While recognising the contro- 
versial nature of this problem, the present writer believes that the 
conversion of the ruling circles of Khazaria to Judaism took place in 
gradual stages and that their final acceptance of the Mosaic law was 
delayed until the ninth century.’ The failure to convert the Khazars 
to Christianity did not, on the whole, affect the friendly relations 
between Byzantium and its northern ally. Meanwhile the attention 
of Byzantine statesmen was shifting increasingly to the Balkan 
sector. 

In the century between 650 and 750 the situation in the Balkans 
had, from the standpoint of the Empire, much deteriorated. Almost 
the whole peninsula was occupied by the Slavs, the Greek population 
being temporarily either submerged or pushed back to the coastal 
regions along the Black Sea and the Aegean. Thus most of Greece, 
and practically the entire Peloponnese, were for nearly two centuries 
outside Byzantine control while to the north lay an endless expanse 
of Slav territory, stretching continuously from the Adriatic, the 
Aegean and the Black Sea to the Baltic.4 And this vast barbarian 
world, pressing down on Byzantium from all sides, had been 


1 G. I. Konidares, ‘Ai untpordAets Kal dpyvemioxorral rob olkouperkod marpiapyelov Kal 
9 Takis a’radv. Texte und Forschungen zur byzant.-neugriechischen Philologie, no. 13 
(1934), p. 100. This is the interpretation given to the ‘Gothic Eparchy’ by 
V. MoSin (‘’Ezapxia Tor@ias v Khazarii v VIII-m veke’, Trudy IV-go Sjezda 
Russkich Akademi¢eskich Organizacij za granicej, 1, Belgrade, 1929, 149-56); Modin’s 
conclusions were accepted by G. Moravesik (Zur Gesch. der Onoguren, pp. 64-5), 
A. Vasiliev (T'he Goths in the Crimea, pp. 97-104), and to a large extent by F. Dvornik 
(Les légendes, pp. 160-8). For different views see G. Vernadsky, ‘The Eparchy of 
Gothia’, B, xv (1940-1), 67-76, and V. Laurent, ‘ L’érection de la métropole d’Athénes 
et le statut ecclésiastique de |’Illyricum au VIIIe siécle’, EB, 1 (1943-4), 59. 

* See D. M. Dunlop, The History of the Jewish Khazars, pp. 116-70. 

8 See below: pp. 492-3. 

‘ There are two classic texts showing the predominance of the Slavs in the Pelo- 
ponnese in the eighth century: (1) Constantine Porphyrogenitus states that in 746-7 
eobAaBwOn 5€ maca 7) xwpa, kal yéyove BapBapos (De thematibus, p. 91, ed. A. Pertusi); 
for the term é¢afAaBwin see A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin, p. 29, n. 1; (2) between 
723 and 728 Willibald, Bishop of Eichstaétt, on his way to Palestine stopped at 
Monemvasia, a city he locates ‘in Slawinia terra’ (Vita S. Willibaldi, MGH, Script. 
xv, l, p. 93). 
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reinforced by the creation on the borders of Thrace of the Bulgar 
kingdom which was showing, under Tervel and his successors, an 
assertiveness that augured ill for the future. 

Yet in this dark period of Balkan history that extends from the 
death of Maurice (602) to Irene’s accession to power (780) Byzantine 
influence did not vanish from the peninsula. In the cities of eastern 
Greece and on the rugged east coast of the Peloponnese the Greek 
population held on, and was indeed reinforced by emigration from the 
interior, and this, together with the cultural inferiority of the Slavs 
at that time and their inability to form strong political groups 
in this region, made possible the work of rehellenisation and 
reconquest.1 This work began in the second half of the seventh 
century, with the campaigns of Constans IT (in 658) and Justinian II 
(in 688-9) against the Slavs of Macedonia; the creation of the 
imperial themes of Thrace (between 680 and 687) and of Hellas 
(between 687 and 695)? marks the result of this first serious counter- 
offensive against the Slavs since the reign of Maurice. But its 
effects were limited, and it was not until the late eighth century that 
the tide in the southern part of the Balkans began to turn against the 
Slavs. In 783 Irene’s chief minister Stauracius marched through 
Greece and the Peloponnese, subduing Slav tribes; the establishment 
of the Peloponnesian theme at the end of the century was possibly a 
result of this expedition.’ The real turning point in the history of the 
Peloponnese, however, was under Nicephorus I (802-11) whose forces 
suppressed a large-scale revolt of the Slavs round Patras (805) and 
settled Christian communities in various parts of the peninsula. The 
process of absorption and hellenisation of the Slavs in Greece and in the 
Peloponnese was now well under way. By the middle of the ninth 
century Byzantine authority was restored throughout most of these 


1 Of the immense literature of unequal value that has accumulated since the days 
of Fallmerayer (d. 1861) on the controversial question of the Slav settlements in Greece 
the most important works are cited in A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin, p. 30, n. 1. 
Bon himself provides a cautious and balanced analysis of the problem (pp. 27 ff.). 
See also Lemerle, ‘Invasions et migrations’, op. cit. 301—4. 

2 As G. Ostrogorsky has convincingly shown (‘Postanak tema Helada i Peloponez: 
Die Entstehung der Themén Hellas und Peloponnes’, Zbornik Radova Vizantoloskog 
Instituta Srpske Akademije Nauka, xxi, 1 (1952), 64-77), the theme of Hellas was 
limited to the eastern part of Central Greece. 

’ The Peloponnesian theme used to be considered to have been created after the 
Byzantine victory over the Slavs at Patras (805). But, as Ostrogorsky has pointed 
out (loc. cit. pp. 71-3; History of the Byzantine State, p. 172, n. 2), the existence of this 
theme before 805, restricted no doubt to the eastern part of the peninsula, can be 
clearly inferred both from the De administrando imperio, cap. 49, DAI, 1, p. 228, 
5), and from the Chronicle of Monemvasia (ed. N. Bees, Bularris, 1 (1909), 68 f.). 
For a more cautious interpretation of the evidence see R. J. H. Jenkins, in DAT, 1, 
pp. 184-5, 
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lands, and what was left undone by the imperial strategi and tax- 
collectors was later completed by the East Roman missionaries. 

Before this reconquest of Greece and the Peloponnese had begun 
the Empire made a desperate, and almost successful, effort to regain 
Moesia from the Bulgars and restore its northern frontier to the 
Danube. For some twenty years (756-75) Constantine V strove to 
conquer Bulgaria. He cleverly exploited the country’s social weak- 
ness by fanning the constant antagonism between the boyar aristo- 
cracy and the Slavs, and in a series of nine campaigns, mostly 
successful, which usually combined—in the time-honoured fashion— 
land attacks through Thrace with naval expeditions to the Danube, 
he routed the Bulgarian armies again and again. But even his victory 
over the Khan Telets at Anchialus in 763—the greatest of his reign— 
did not subdue the country. Constantine’s death on his last cam- 
paign (775) left the Empire stronger in the Balkans than it had been 
since the reign of Maurice; but Bulgaria, though crippled and ex- 
hausted, was still on the map, its ruling classes bitterly hostile to 
Byzantium. 

The vitality of the Bulgarian state and its powers of recovery were 
demonstrated when Krum, the mightiest of its early rulers, became 
Sublime Khan in the opening years of the ninth century. The destruc- 
tion of the Avar Empire by Charlemagne had enabled the Bulgarians 
to annex eastern Pannonia, and Krum became the sovereign of a 
realm that stretched from northern Thrace to the northern Carpath- 
ians and from the lower Sava to the Dniester and adjoined the Frank- 
ish Empire on the Theiss. He was long remembered with terror by 
the Byzantines. The aggressive policy of Nicephorus I towards Bul- 
garia set Krum on a campaign of devastation: in 809 he captured 
Sardica (the modern Sofia) and in July 811 gained his most celebrated 
triumph: the Byzantine army was trapped by the Bulgarians in a 
defile of the Balkan Mountains and slaughtered almost to a man. 
Nicephorus himself perished in the fray, and from his skull Krum 
made a goblet, lined with silver, out of which he drank with his 
boyars. This was a terrible blow to the Empire’s prestige: not since 
the death of Valens on the field of Adrianople in 378 had an Emperor 
fallen in battle. The triumphant Khan swept into Thrace, captured 
Develtus and Mesembria (812) and in July 813, having routed an- 
other Byzantine army, arrived before the walls of Constantinople. 
But ‘the new Sennacherib’”! was impressed by the fortifications of the 
city and opened negotiations. In the meeting that followed with the 
Emperor Leo V on the shore of the Golden Horn Krum barely 
escaped a Byzantine plot to murder him; breathing vengeance he 

1 Theophanes, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), p. 503. 
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laid waste the environs of the city and stormed Adrianople, trans- 
porting its inhabitants, numbering, it was said, ten thousand, to his 
own dominions north of the Danube. But the following spring, as he 
was preparing a huge assault on Constantinople, Krum burst a 
blood-vessel and died (April 814). 

The Empire had had a narrow escape. But the balance of power 
in the Balkans had radically altered. Bulgaria, a country which fifty 
years before had seemed on the verge of extinction, was now one of 
the great military powers of Europe. Byzantium’s northern line of 
defence was seriously undermined, since the border fortresses in 
Thrace—Sardica, Develtus, Mesembria and Adrianople—had been 
either destroyed or crippled by Krum. But fortunately for the 
Empire, Krum’s aggressive policy was abandoned by his successors. 
In 815-16 the Khan Omortag concluded a thirty years’ peace with 
Byzantium: the frontier between the two realms was to run along 
the Great Fence of Thrace from Develtus to Macrolivada, and thence 
northward to the Balkan Mountains, thus coinciding with the bound- 
ary established exactly a century before by the treaty between Tervel 
and Theodosius III. Save for a few frontier clashes, the Empire and 
Bulgaria were to remain at peace with one another until the end of 
the century. The new policy could not fail to strengthen Byzantine 
influence in Bulgaria, and together with men and ideas from Con- 
stantinople, and partly through the thousands of Greek prisoners 
whom Krum had settled in his realm, Christianity was beginning to 
spread in the country. The authorities, and especially the boyars who 
regarded Christianity as an insidious form of Byzantine imperialism, 
were understandably alarmed. So Omortag, largely it seems for poli- 
tical motives, persecuted his Christian subjects. But the progress of 
the new ideas which, under the cloak of the thirty years’ peace, were 
spreading from Byzantium to Bulgaria could not be arrested for very 
long by these reactionary measures. 

Meanwhile, with peace restored in the Balkans, the East Roman 
government was free to devote its attention to the other sectors of 
the Empire’s northern front. The emergence of Bulgaria as a major 
power, and the uncertain situation in the Pontic steppes, more than 
ever required a favourable balance of power in the Crimea and north- 
ern Caucasus; yet all was not well in these areas: Byzantine Crimea, 
and especially Cherson, was restive under imperial control, and if the 
Empire was not to lose its invaluable outpost in the north, the local 
traditions of Greek municipal autonomy had to be diverted into 
lawful channels. Khazaria, moreover, on whose friendship the Byzan- 
tine statesmen had so long depended, now threatened, owing to the 
progress of Judaism in the land, to elude their grasp. During the 
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reign of Theophilus, however, the Empire’s position in these sectors 
suddenly improved. About the year 833 the Khazar Khan sent 
an embassy to the Emperor, asking for engineers to build a fortress 
on the lower Don; whereupon the spatharocandidatus Petronas 
Camaterus, escorted by a squadron of the imperial navy, went on 
° 5 . 
Theophilus’ orders to Khazaria by way of Cherson. After building 
the fortress of Sarkel for the Khazars, he returned to report to the 
Kmperor on the situation in the Crimea. On Petronas’ advice 
” . . : 
Theophilus raised Cherson and its surroundings into an imperial 
theme, directly subordinated to the central government, and appoin- 
ted Petronas its strategus, with authority over the local magistrates.} 
It seems clear that the building of Sarkel and the establishment of 
the theme of Cherson were due to the same cause—the pressure of 
unidentified barbarians on the lower Don.? The Cherson—Sarkel axis 
. . . . . : 
which may well have included a chain of fortifications up the Don,? 
thus served both as an inner line of defence for the Khazar Khanate, 
whose sphere of influence extended by then to the Dnieper and the 
Oka, and as a pivot of Byzantium’s strategic position in the steppes 
between the lower Volga and the Danube. Common problems of 
military security had once again confirmed the traditional alliance 
between the Empire and the Khazars. 

The role played by the Khazar alliance in the Empire’s diplomacy 
became even more apparent in the reign of Michael III. Probably at 
the end of 860, a Byzantine embassy left Constantinople for Kha- 
zaria, headed by a young priest from Thessalonica, named Constan- 
tine, who was accompanied by his elder brother, the monk Methodius. 
Their route lay through Cherson, where Constantine spent the winter 
and prepared for his mission by learning Hebrew. At the Khan’s 
residence, which seems to have been then at Samandar, on the lower 

ee Ks ets 
me a orphyr., De administrando imperio, cap. 42, DAT, I, pp. 182-4, and 11, 

* The identity of the barbarians who threatened the KI j 

lazars and Byzant 
Crimea in the fourth decade of the ninth century is a matter of considerable alee. 
Soylitzes-Cedrenus (II, pp. 129-30, CSHB) states explicitly and Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus (p. 122, CSHB) by implication that they were the Pechenegs. It has, however 
been pointed out (J.Marquart, Ostewropdische und ostasiatische Streifziige (Leipzig, 1903) 
p. 28) that in 833 the Pechenegs were still east of the Volga; furthermore, recent 
archeological work has shown that Sarkel was situated on the left bank of the Don 
(M. Artamonov, Sarkel’, Sovetskaja Archeologija, v1 (1940), 130-67); ‘Khazarskaja 
Krepost Sarkel » Acta Arch. Acad. Sc. Hungaricae, vir (1956), 321-41), and this 
must mean that it was built against attacks from the West. Those scholars who 
reject the statement of Scylitzes-Cedrenus believe in the main that the barbarians 
in question were either the Magyars (C. A. Macartney, The M agyars in the 
Ninth Century (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 74-5) or the Russian Vikings (J. B. Bury 
A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, pp. 414-18; F. Dvornik, Les légendes, 


pp. 172-4; A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea, pp. 109 ff.). 
* Cf. J. Marquart, loc. cit.; J. B. Bury, op. cit. p. 416. 
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Terek, he engaged in theological disputations with Jewish rabbis 
who held a dominant position at the Khazar court. But Constantine’s 
ninth-century biographer, while depicting the Khan and his subjects 
as monotheists and people of the Book, clearly implies, in the present 
writer’s opinion, that their final conversion to Judaism had not yet 
taken place.! This inference could be reconciled with the earlier dates 
at which Hebrew and Islamic sources set the conversion of the 
Khazars to Judaism? by supposing that some of the Khans had 
adopted Jewish monotheism between 730 and 860, without, however, 
submitting to all the requirements of the Mosaic law.’ It seems 
significant that the earliest reference to the Khazars practising cir- 
cumcision and observing ‘all the traditions of Judaism’ dates from 
about 864-6,‘ and it is thus difficult to escape the conclusion that the 
ruling circles of Khazaria formally accepted the Mosaic law soon 
after Constantine’s mission.° 

But if Constantine’s embassy was no great success on the religious 
plane—some two hundred conversions and an ambiguous declaration 
from the Khan of his sympathy for Christianity were the measure of 
his missionary achievement at Samandar—politically he seems to 
have secured his object. The alliance between Byzantium and Kha- 
zaria was reaffirmed, and the Khan wrote to Michael III, professing 
his readiness to serve the Empire whenever he was needed.® The 
exact nature of the ‘services’ which the Empire required from the 
Khazars in 860-1 is not known, but it is safe to assume that Con- 


1 The Khazar envoys to Constantinople about 860 openly professed monotheism: 
see Vita Constantini, cap. 8: Constantinus et Methodius Thessalonicenses ; Fontes, ed. 
F. Grivee and T, Tomiié (Zagreb, 1960) (Radovi Staroslavenskog Instituta, tv), p. 109; 
F. Dvornik, Les légendes, p. 358. Moreover, the Khan himself told the Byzantine 
envoys: ‘we differ from you on this point alone: you glorify the Trinity and we 
worship one God, having received the Books’ (Vita Constantini, cap. 9, ed. Grivec 
and Tomiié, p. 112; Dvornik, op. cit. p. 361). Yet the same Khazar envoys said to 
the Emperor: ‘the Jews exhort us to embrace their faith and their traditions, but 
the Saracens on the other hand...urge us to accept their beliefs’ (ibid. cap. 8, ed. 
Grivec and Tomiié, p. 109: Dvornik, op. cit. p. 358). 

2 About 730-40 (‘The Hebrew Correspondence’; see above: p. 488, n. 2); in the 
reign of Harin-ar-Rashid (768-809) (Mas‘udi, Les prairies d’or, trans. C. Barbier 
de Meynard, 11, Paris, 1863, p. 8). 

2 This partial conversion to Judaism seems to be implied in a passage of the Life 
of St Abo of Tiflis, where the Khazars are described as being in the late eighth century 
‘agrestes homines...qui legem nullam habent, nisi quod unum Deum creatorem 
norunt’ (P. Peeters, op. cit. p. 25). 

4 ‘una gens. . .[Gazari] circumcisa est, et omnem Judaismum observat.’ Druthmar, 
Expositio in Matthaeum, MPL, cv, 1456. 

6’ The present writer cannot hence, without the above qualifications, accept 
F. Dvornik’s statement (Les légendes, p. 171) that the Khazars already professed 
Judaism at the time of Constantine’s mission, and agrees, with the same qualifications, 
with the conclusions of G. Vernadsky (‘The Date of the Conversion of the Khazars to 
Judaism’, B, xv (1940-1), 76-86); for a different view see Dunlop, op. cit. pp. 195-6. 

6 Vita Const. cap. 11, trans. F. Dvornik, Les légendes, p. 370. 
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stantine’s mission was connected with a new danger that threatened 
Byzantium from the north and must be viewed in the light of the 
Empire’s policy in that region during the seventh decade of the ninth 
century. The remarkable achievements of this policy, which were to 
leave a permanent mark on the history of Europe, were perhaps due 
to three main factors: to the vigour and initiative which, after the 
barbarian invasions of the post-Justinian period and the iconoclast 
crisis, Byzantine diplomacy was now able to display beyond the 
Empire’s northern frontier; to an unprecedented expansion of the 
Church’s missionary work, now linked closer than ever to the aims of 
Kast Roman diplomacy, which made the seventh decade of this 
century one of the greatest in the history of Byzantine missions; and 
to the fact that in this period the religious and cultural influence of 
the Empire was able to strike out beyond the traditional perimeter 
of Byzantium’s northern front and, thrusting deep into eastern and 
central Europe, to gain the allegiance of a substantial part of the 
vast Slav world. 

The story of this achievement begins on 18 June 860, when a fleet 
of two hundred Viking ships, coming from the Black Sea, sailed into 
the Bosphorus and turned against Constantinople. The city’s posi- 
tion was serious indeed: the Byzantine fleet was probably in the 
Mediterranean, fighting the Arabs, the army and the Emperor were 
campaigning in Asia Minor. The suburbs and the coastline were defence- 
less against the savage depredations of the barbarians. Inside the in- 
vested city the Patriarch Photius urged the people to faith and 
repentance. The strong fortifications once again saved Constantinople; 
and probably before the Emperor hastily brought his army back, the 
invaders raised the siege and withdrew to their homes in the north. 
The violent emergence of these Vikings—known to the Byzantines as 
‘Pés,? to the Slavs as Rus’ and to the Arabs as Riis*—on the horizon 
of East Rome was the outcome of a century-long process of expansion 
which led the Scandinavians, mostly Swedes from Upland, Séderman- 
land and East Gotland, to sail up the Baltic rivers over the great 


+ The two homilies preached by Photius on this occasion, for all their rhetorical 
exaggeration, give a vivid impression of the city’s anguish in the summer of 860: 
Miiller, FHG, v, 1, pp. 162-73; see the translation and commentary by C. Mango, 
The Homilies of Photius (Cambridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 74-110). Cf. the brief but clear 
analysis of the sources in G. Laehr, Die Anfdnge des russischen Reiches (Hist. Stud. 189, 
Berlin, 1930), pp. 91—5, and the very full account of A. A. Vasiliev, The Russian 
Aitack on Constantinople in 860 (Cambridge, Mass., 1946). 

* The presence in Constantinople of an embassy from the Swedish Rhos is attested 
as early as 839: Annales Bertiniani, MGH, Script. 1, p. 434. Cf. A. Vasiliev, op. cit. 
pp. 6-13. 


8 For the Arabic sources on the Ris see V. Minorsky, ‘Rus’, Encycl. of Islam, u1, 
1181-3, 
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watershed of the East European plain. In the second half of the 

eighth century, drawn by the extensive trade that flourished, through 

the intermediary of the Volga Bulgars and the Khazars, between the 

fur and slave dealers of the northern forests and the luxury markets 

of Baghdad, they began to go down the Volga to Itil, and over the 

Caspian to the lands of the Caliphate. Somewhat later, in search 

of fresh markets and easier plunder, the Vikings explored the shorter 
routes to the warm and rich countries of the South: probably by the 

early ninth century, sailing down the Don" and the Dniester, they 
reached the Black Sea. Towards the middle of the ninth century 
began the third and most significant stage in the southward expan- 

sion of the Swedes: by moving up the rivers of the eastern Baltic— 
the Neva, the western Dvina, and the Niemen—and by dragging their 
ships over portages that lay beyond, the Varangians (as the Russian 
Swedes came to be known in eastern Europe) discovered the Dnieper 
which flowed into the Black Sea; and the whole of this elaborate 
network of rivers, lakes, portages and seas which led from Scandi- 
navia to the Bosphorus, the ‘route from the Varangians to the Greeks 

of the Russian Chronicle, became in the second half of the century the 
true Swedish Austrvegr, the classic highway for the great Eastern ad- 
venture.2 Along this waterway, on territory inhabited by Finns and 
eastern Slavs, the Varangians founded their trading colonies and 
carved out their military kingdoms. By the middle of the century 
an important ‘Russian’ settlement, ruled by the Viking Ryurik, 
existed in Novgorod. Some time between 850 and 860 two Varangians 
from Novgorod, Askold and Dir, went down the Dnieper and 
captured the city of Kiev from the Khazars.° ‘This was an event 
of considerable importance: for when the Vikings replaced the 
Khazars as overlords of the middle Dnieper valley, the strong 
oriental influences to which the eastern Slavs in this region had 
for centuries been subjected suffered a sharp setback; while the 
lure of Byzantium, the fabulous Mikligaror, that deflected the Varan- 
gian ships from the Volga ‘and the Caspian to the Dnieper and the 


; ‘al 
1 e Viking colonisation of the lower Don and Azov areas raises some controversia 
ie iss crsieraih writer believes that Viking bands had very jth eo — 
the Azov region by the early ninth century, but finds it hard to accep R en 
Vernadsky (Ancient Russia, pp. 278-86) and Mosin that the riarenncnantte 
organised and powerful state in this area: see the full discussion in Mosin, 7. Saree 
russkij vopros’, Slavia, x (1931), ee a Naéalo Rusi. Nor y 
totnoj Evrope’, BS, 111 (1931), 33-58, —307. ir. 
a Oa this ates soho D. Obolensky in DAI, 11, pp. 18-61 (with Ligne ae oe 
8 The Russian Primary Chronicle (Povest’? Vremennych Let), ed. D. Lic ra a - 
V. Adrianova-Peretc (Moscow—Leningrad, 1950), 1, pp. 18-19; English a ‘ * = 
Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 5 i% i edb 
be subsequently cited as The Russian Primary Chronicle and the English tran 
of 1953 as ‘Cross—Sherbowitz’. 
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Black Sea, was a premonition and a cause of that irresistible attrac- 
tion which the city of Constantine was to exert on the minds of the 
Russians for many centuries to come. It was Askold and Dir who led 
the Russian campaign on Constantinople in 860, and it can scarcely 
be doubted that the expedition was launched from Kiev.1 
The Byzantine response to the Russian attack, whose failure they 
ascribed to the protection of the Mother of God, was swift and 
characteristic. It is highly probable that the main political object of 
Constantine’s mission to Khazaria in 860-1 was to concert with the 
Khan on a joint policy against the Russians, the common enemy of 
Constantinople and Itil. This diplomatic encirclement of Kiev was 
followed up by an attempt to convert the Russians to Christianity. 
Soon after 860 ambassadors from the Rhos were baptised in Constan- 
tinople,? and in 867 the Patriarch Photius was able to announce that 
the Russians, who formerly surpassed all peoples in cruelty, had now 
accepted Christianity and were living under the spiritual authority of 
a Byzantine bishop as ‘subjects and friends’ of the Empire.’ Finally, 
in the reign of Basil I, possibly about 874, the Russians concluded a 
treaty with Byzantium and an archbishop was sent to them by the 
Patriarch Ignatius.4 The scantiness of the sources does not allow us 
to follow the fate of this first Byzantine ecclesiastical organisation on 
Russian soil; it is natural to suppose that its centre was at Kiev and 
that it was engulfed in the pagan reaction that swept over South 
Russia later in the century. Yet the bridgehead which Byzantine 
Christianity had secured beyond the Pontic steppes was never 
completely destroyed. 

It is an impressive sign of the vision and resourcefulness which the 
Empire's foreign policy had acquired by the seventh decade of the 
ninth century that while the missionaries of Photius and Ignatius 
were labouring to convert the Slavs and their Viking overlords on the 
middle Dnieper, the cultural and political influence of Byzantium was 
able to strike out equally far to another region of the North. In 862 
there arrived in Constantinople an embassy from Rastislav, prince of 
the Moravian Slavs. Its purpose was twofold: the Moravians, whose 
realm stretched from Bohemia to the Theiss and from the Carpathians 
to the middle Danube, desired to form an alliance with Byzantium to 
counteract the coalition recently made against them by Louis the 


* The much-debated question as to whether the Russian attack of 860 was launched 
from Kiev or from the Azov region is discussed by A. Vasiliev (op. cit. pp. 169-75), 
whose arguments in favour of Kiev seem to the present writer convincing. 

* Theoph. Cont. cap. 33, p. 196 (CSHB). 

* Photius, Lpistolae, MPG, cit, 736-7 (rd ‘Pads... &v iankdwy €avtods Kal mpokévay 
Tage... .e€yxaraorioarres), 


* Theoph. Cont. cap. 97, pp. 342-3. Cf. DR, 493. 
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and the Bulgarian Khan Boris. Rastislav also requested 
ei III to send ‘te a missionary capable of teaching Christianity 
to his people in their own Slavonic tongue. Hitherto the : Sonia 
preachers in Moravia had been German missionaries and servants 0 
the Frankish Emperor; a Slav-speaking clergy dependent on Con- 
stantinople, Rastislav believed, would help him preserve his oe 
pendence and ensure a more rapid progress of Christianity in his land. 
The Moravian proposals were favourably received in Byzantium: the 
Franko-Bulgarian pact, which threatened to bring Carolingian in- 
fluence to the very doors of Constantinople, could not but alarm aie 
experienced a diplomatist as the Emperor’s chief minister, Bardas; 
while the Patriarch Photius must have foreseen that Byzantine in- 
fluence in Moravia would provide a means of exerting pressure on the 
Bulgarians and of bringing them too into the Christian fold. The 
Moravo-Byzantine alliance was concluded, and early in 863 an East 
Roman embassy left for central Europe, headed by Constantine, 
accompanied once again by his brother Methodius. . 

The two brothers were natives of Greek Thessalonica and well ac- 
quainted with the Slavonic language of the hinterland. Constantine 
was also an unusually gifted philologist: before embarking on his new 
mission he invented an alphabet for the use of the Moravian Slavs. 
This first unequivocally attested Slavonic script, identified by most 
modern authorities as Glagolitic, was adapted to a dialect of southern 
Macedonia. By gradually translating into this dialect the Scriptures 
and liturgy of the Christian Church Constantine and Methodius 
created a new literary language, known as Old Church Slavonic, which 
became in the course of time the sacred idiom of a large section of 
the Slavs and the third international language of Europe. The two 
brothers began their work in Moravia by translating the liturgical 
offices into Slavonic: it seems that at first they used only the Byzan- 
tine rite, but in the course of time also adopted and translated the 
Roman mass.! Their activities, which included the training of the 
clergy of Rastislav’s new Slav Church, were viewed with open hostility 
by the Frankish clergy in Moravia who regarded them not only as 
dangerous innovators in matters of faith—for the Roman reine 
whose jurisdiction Moravia lay, did not favour the use of vernacular 
liturgies—but also, no doubt, as agents of Byzantine imperialism. In 
the winter of 867-8 Constantine and Methodius travelled to Rome at 
the invitation of Pope Nicholas I, and were received by his successor 


1 For the probable coexistence, and possible blending, of the Byzantine and he 
Roman rites in Moravia, see F. Dvornik, The Slavs, their early History and Cwil- 
ization (Boston, 1956), pp. 84-5, 166-7; F. Grivec, Konstantin und Method, Lehrer 
der Slaven (Wiesbaden, 1960), pp. 179-84. 
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Hadrian II. They could scarcely have chosen a more propitious 
moment to plead their cause before the Holy See: for the work of 
these Byzantine missionaries in Moravia had suddenly become a 
crucial factor in the ecclesiastical politics of Europe, owing to the 
remarkable change that had befallen the relations between the 
Empire and Bulgaria. 

The peace that prevailed between Byzantium and Bulgaria during 
Omortag’s reign was endangered after his death (831) by the assertive- 
ness of the Bulgarians who occupied Sardica and Philippopolis and 
annexed central Macedonia, and by the pro-Frankish policy followed 
by the Khan Boris (852-89) at the beginning of his reign. In 864 
fearing that Boris would carry out his promise to accept Christianity 
from the German court, the Emperor moved his army to the frontier 
and sent his fleet along the Black Sea coast. The Khan was forced to 
capitulate : he undertook to renounce the Frankish alliance, to receive 
Christianity from Constantinople and—at least in the Byzantine read- 
ing of the facts—to submit himself and his people to the Emperor’s 
authority. In the same year Boris was baptised,’ being christened 
Michael in honour of his imperial godfather. A revolt of the boyars 
against his decision to enforce baptism on all his subjects was ruth- 
lessly suppressed, and the triumph of Byzantine Christianity in Bul- 
garia seemed assured. The Patriarch Photius wrote a long and 
carefully worded letter to Boris, explaining the doctrines of the 
Church and the duties of a Christian ruler.4 The Khan, however, was 
not altogether satisfied by this learned disquisition: haw was he to 
reconcile his recognition of Byzantine supremacy with his desire to 
remain master in his own country? A separate ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, under a Bulgarian Patriarch, or at least under a bishop owing 
allegiance to Constantinople, seemed to provide a solution to his 
dilemma ; but on this matter Photius was ominously silent. And so 
disappointed with the Greeks, Boris turned to his former ally Louis 
the German, and in 866 requested him to send a bishop and prieste to 
Bulgaria; at the same time he sent an embassy to Rome asking the 


1 According to P. Mutaftiev, Istorij y ij 
, , ya na bulgarskija narod, 1 (3rd ed., Sofi 
. 171-6, the count , ., Sofia, 1948), 
ed bea untry round Ochrida and Prespa was part of the Bulgarian realm 
2 Oi 8€ BovAyapa... Kal X } ! er 
me LPOL« « « piorvavoli yevéeoOa K - ti P 
> The Pot, on Monachus, p. 824/19-20 (CSHB). ae he re eae 
e date of Boris’ baptism—864, and not, as V. Zl i ij 
; ? 0s, ) . Zlatarski (Istorija, 1, 2, pp. 27- 
eo ee Bulgarian Empire, p. 104) believed, 365——was atabitshed 
. n . Lascaris (‘La date d i ’ 
Hiudes Slavee, xrrt (1988), 6 ff), ( ate de la conversion des Bulgares’, Revue des 
4 . . 
. mart = ne — aie es Historiae Bulgaricae, vit (Sofia, 1961), 59-99. Cf 
ay , 4\u lendemain de la conversion du peuple bul épitre ery 
Meélanges de Science Religieuse, vi11 (1951), 211-26, sila tan nicl 
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Pope for a Patriarch. Determined to make full use of this opportunity 
to subject the Bulgarian Church to the Holy See, Nicholas I at once 
sent two bishops to Bulgaria and composed a reply to a list of 106 
questions which Boris had sent him.’ This shrewd and sagacious 
document shows that Boris was concerned at the social effects of the 
clash between the new Christian and the old Bulgarian traditions in 
his realm, that his understanding of Christianity was still rudiment- 
ary, but that he was prepared to exploit the rivalry between the 
Eastern and Western Churches to gain as much independence and 
prestige as possible for his own Church. Boris’ request for a Patri- 
arch was, however, adroitly side-stepped by the Pope: for the time 
being, the Khan was told, he would have to content himself with an 
archbishop. But since Byzantium had grudged him even a bishop, 
Boris considered that he had got the better deal out of Rome and 
swore to remain for ever the faithful servant of St Peter. 

Such was the situation when Constantine and Methodius arrived in 
Rome. The Papacy, after its triumph over the Byzantine Church in 
Bulgaria, now seemed in a good position to regain the whole of 
Illyricum from the Patriarch of Constantinople and to impose its 
spiritual authority over the Slav world. The Slavonic liturgy was no 
doubt a break with traditional Roman practice; yet as a means of 
evangelising the Slavs it commended itself, particularly as it was 
enthusiastically supported by two Slav rulers in central Europe, 
Rastislav of Moravia and Kocel of Pannonia. And so the new Pope 
Hadrian II gave his unqualified approval to the work of Constantine 
and Methodius and publicly authorised the use of the Slavonic liturgy. 
After Constantine’s death in Rome in February 869 (he died as a 
monk under the name Cyril), Methodius was sent back by the Pope 
to central Europe to set up a new Slav Church in Pannonia and 
Moravia. A few months later, however, he was back in Rome. Again 
his visit to the Pope coincided with an event of European importance 
which was causing a great stir in Rome; and again the cause of this 
stir was the unaccountable behaviour of Boris of Bulgaria. 

In the course of the past three years Boris had realised that the 
Pope had no intention of allowing him to manage his own ecclesi- 
astical affairs. Meanwhile, the full resources of Byzantine diplomacy 
were being marshalled in an attempt to detach Bulgaria from Rome.” 


1 Responsa ad Consulta Bulgarorum, MPL, oxtx, 978-1016; Fontes Historiae 
Bulgaricae, vir (1960), 60-125. Cf. I. Dujéev, ‘Die Responsa Nicolai I. Papae ad 
Consulta Bulgarorum als Quelle fiir die bulgarische Geschichte’, Festschrift zur 
Feier des Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs, 1 (Vienna, 1949), pp. 349-62. 

2 ‘Graeci...diversa requirunt ingenia, munera post munera numerosa mittentes, 
et sophistica ei argumenta creberrime proponentes’; Anastasius Bibliothacarius, 
MPL, cxxvul, 20. 
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In February 870 the last session of the anti-Photian Council in 
Constantinople was attended by a Bulgarian embassy which asked the 
assembled Fathers on behalf of their ruler whether his Church should 
be subject to Rome or Constantinople. A special conference of the 
eastern Patriarchs’ representatives, summoned under the Emperor’s 
chairmanship to deal with this doubtless not unprepared intervention, 
and from which the protesting papal legates were excluded, decided 
that Bulgaria should return to the jurisdiction of the See of Constan- 
tinople. Boris naturally accepted this decision, the Roman clergy 
were expelled from his country, and an Archbishop consecrated by 
the Patriarch Ignatius was sent to Bulgaria. 

The news of Boris’ defection, or at least a warning that it was im- 
pending, probably arrived in Rome while Methodius was still there ; it 
seemed hardly calculated to inspire the Pope with confidence in the good 
faith of the Slavs. But once again Hadrian II proved himself a states- 
man: he appointed Methodius Archbishop of Pannonia and Legate of 
the Holy See to the Slavonic nations, extending his diocese to the Bul- 
garian frontier and thus hoping, with the help of the Slavonic liturgy, 
to link the Slavs of central Europe still closer to Rome. But Metho- 
dius’ work in his new archdiocese was crippled by the continued 
opposition of the Frankish clergy who considered that his Slavonic 
policy impinged on their own rights. For two and a half years they 
kept the Archbishop a prisoner in Germany ; and under their influence 
the Papacy, after the death of John VIII , lost interest in the Slavonic 
liturgy. About 882, at the invitation of the Emperor Basil I, Methodius 
journeyed to Constantinople, where he was received with honour and 
affection. Two of his disciples, armed with the sacred books in Sla- 
vonic, remained in Byzantium as an instrument of further missionary 
work among the Slavs and Methodius’ last gift to his fatherland. 

In 885 Methodius, powerless against the intrigues of the Frankish 
party, the hostility of the new Moravian ruler Svatopluk and the 
indifference of Rome, died in Moravia, his work among the Slavs of 
central Europe on the brink of ruin. His principal disciples, including 
his successor Gorazd, were sentenced to perpetual exile. Yet the 
Slavonic liturgy and the Slavo-Byzantine culture which St Cyril and 
St Methodius had implanted north of the Danube and on both sides 
of the northern Carpathians did not vanish from these lands for 
another two centuries. In Bohemia, and possibly in southern Poland, 
their influence can be traced well into the eleventh century,” a sure 


? On Boris’ dealings with Rome and Constantinople see F, Dvornik, The Photran 
Schism (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 91-131, 151-8, and see above: chs. rv and x. 

* Cf. F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, pp. 18-22, 124-9, 
249-53; The Slavs, Their Early History and Civilisation, pp. 170-4. 
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sign of the appeal which Byzantine Christianity, in its vernacular 
Slavonic form, retained in what had been in the ninth century a dis- 
tant outpost of the East Roman missions. 

It may be assumed that Methodius’ work in Moravia and Pan- 
nonia enjoyed at least the moral support of his sovereign Basil I. The 
value of the Slavonic liturgy as a means of evangelising the Slavs and 
of attracting them into the political orbit of Byzantium was certainly 
appreciated by this Emperor,! whose policy towards the Balkan Slavs 
was marked by high statesmanship and crowned with remarkable 
success. Thus the Serbian tribes in the valleys of the Tara, the Lim 
and the Ibar, together with the piratical Narentani on the Adriatic 
coast, were forced to acknowledge the Emperor’s sovereignty and to 
accept Christianity, but were left some political autonomy. In 
878 through its agent, the Croatian prince Zdeslav, the Empire 
strengthened its hold over Dalmatia. And though in the following 
year the Croats accepted the ecclesiastical sovereignty of the Roman 
See, the political and cultural influence of East Rome, ably furthered 
by Basil I and clothed in the attractive garb of the Cyrillo-Methodian 
vernacular tradition, remained paramount in the Balkans. 

It was in Bulgaria, however, that the legacy of Cyril and Methodius 
yielded its greatest dividends and was saved for Europe and the 
Slavs. The Byzantines were careful in 870 to avoid repeating the 
mistake that had thrown Boris into the arms of the Papacy, especially 
since Pope John VIII was making desperate attempts to regain his 
allegiance. The Archbishop of Bulgaria, though a suffragan of the See 
of Constantinople, was granted a measure of autonomy.? Yet, as 
Boris must have realised, it was only by acquiring a native clergy and 
the Slavonic liturgy and letters that his people could safely continue 
to assimilate Byzantine civilisation without prejudice to their cultural 
and political independence. And so, when the disciples of Methodius, 
on their expulsion from Moravia, travelled down the Danube valley 
and arrived in Bulgaria, they were enthusiastically received by Boris. 
Clement, one of their leaders, was sent to Macedonia about 886, where 
he laboured among Boris’ Slav subjects for thirty years, converting 
the pagans, establishing the Slavonic liturgy of the Byzantine rite, 
building churches and training large numbers of Slav-speaking 
priests. On Clement’s appointment as bishop in 893, his companion 
Naum, who had founded a school of Slavonic letters at Preslav in 
north-eastern Bulgaria, joined him in Macedonia. Thanks to St 


+ As his treatment of a group of Methodius’ disciples who were sold into slavery 
by the Moravians and redeemed by a Byzantine envoy in Venice shows: see 8. 
Runciman, op. cit. p. 125. 

* V. Zlatarski, Istorija, 1, 2, pp. 145-51; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine 
State, p. 208, n. 1. 
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Clement and St Naum Macedonia became a renowned centre of 
Slavo-Byzantine culture, and its chief city of Ochrida became the 
metropolis of Slavonic Christianity. At Ochrida and Preslav, during 
the next few decades, much Byzantine literature was translated into 
Slavonic: liturgical hymns, Greek patristic works, Byzantine chron- 
icles and encyclopaedias, stories of Troy and of Alexander the Great, 
were made accessible to the Slavs in the Cyrillic script.1 The literary 
wealth that accumulated during this ‘first golden age’ of Bulgarian 
literature, which included some original creations, was to nourish 
throughout the middle ages the religious and intellectual life of the 
Russians, the Serbs and the Rumanians.? 

This cultural work was further stimulated when Boris’ third son 
Symeon succeeded to the throne (893) after his father had emerged 
from the monastery to which he had retired four years earlier, to 
depose his elder son Vladimir, whose pagan excesses had endangered 
the state. Symeon seemed peculiarly well fitted to continue his 
father’s work: like Boris, he combined a devotion to Byzantine 
culture with an enthusiasm for Slavonic letters; much of his youth 
had been spent in Constantinople, where, so Liutprand was informed, 
he became proficient in ‘the rhetoric of Demosthenes and the sy]l- 
logisms of Aristotle’, earning the nickname of hemiargos, the half- 
Greek ;? and on his return to Bulgaria he actively sponsored the 
literary movement. His new capital of Preslav he intended to make 
a second Constantinople; the splendour of its churches and palaces, 
we are assured by a contemporary Bulgarian writer, defied descrip- 
tion; and in the royal palace sat Symeon ‘in a garment woven with 
gold, a golden chain round his neck, girt with a purple girdle covered 
with pearls, and wearing a golden sword’. 

The imperial diplomatists, in observing the progress of Byzantium’s 
northern proselyte, could congratulate themselves on the dividends 
which the Slav policy, devised by Photius and Basil I and carried out 
by Cyril and Methodius and their disciples, was yielding in Bulgaria. 
But in 894 these achievements were compromised by the carelessness 
of the Emperor Leo VI. An intrigue at the imperial court enabled 


1 The Cyrillic script which, except in Croatia and Dalmatia, rapidly supplanted the 
Glagolitic, is considered by most present-day authorities to have resulted from an 
attempt by Methodius’ disciples in Bulgaria to adapt Greek uncial writing to the 
Slavonic tongue. The question of the relative priority of Glagolitic and Cyrillic may, 
however, still be considered an open one. For an attempt to argue the priority of 
Cyrillic, see E. Georgiev, Slavjanskaja pismennost do Kirilla i Mefodija (Sofia, 1952). 

2 Cf. M. Murko, Geschichte der dlteren siidslawischen Litteraturen (Leipzig, 1908), 
pp. 57 ff.; B. Angelov and M. Genov, Stara bilgarska literatura (Sofia, 1922). 

8 Antapodosis, lib. 111, cap. 29 (ed. I. Bekker, p. 87). 

4 John the Exarch, Sestodnev, ed. R. Aitzetmiiller, Das Hexaemeron des Exarchen 
Johannes, 1 (Graz, 1958), p. 195. 
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two Byzantine merchants to secure the monopoly of the Bulgarian 
trade and to transfer the market to Thessalonica, where they im- 
posed heavy taxes on Bulgarian goods.1 Symeon thought this an 
outrage. He promptly invaded Thrace, defeated a Byzantine army 
and advanced towards Constantinople. The peace which, save for a 
few minor encounters, had reigned in the Balkans for the past eighty 
years was at anend. Leo VI, whose best troops were in Asia, resorted 
to the traditional method of imperial diplomacy: he sent an embassy 
to Bulgaria’s northern neighbours the Magyars, who then inhabited 
the steppes between the lower Dnieper and the lower Danube, to 
persuade them to attack Symeon in the rear. This Finno-Ugrian 
people, considerably mixed with and influenced by Turkic elements, 
had in all probability formed part of Kovrat’s Onoguric realm; they 
had remained east of the Maeotis as subjects of the Khazars and in 
the course of the ninth century had moved westward across the Don 
and the Dnieper. Ferried across the Danube by the Byzantine fleet, 
the Magyars raided north-eastern Bulgaria, inflicting several defeats 
on Symeon’s armies (895). But Symeon was capable of outplaying the 
East Romans at their own game: he opened negotiations with the 
Empire, arrested the Byzantine ambassador Leo Choerosphactes and, 
entangling him in a semi-ironic correspondence in which both parties 
quibbled about words and punctuation,” called in the Magyars’ 
eastern neighbours, the Pechenegs. This Turkic people had recently 
been driven westward from their homes between the Emba and the 
Volga by the Uzes and had reached the Dnieper. Doubtless bribed 
by Symeon, they now combined with the Bulgarians to plunder the 
lands of the Magyars. Finding on their return from Bulgaria their 
homes occupied by the fearsome Pechenegs, the Magyars had no 
option but to migrate further west: so they crossed the Carpathians 
and in 895 entered the Pannonian plain. By 906 they had destroyed 
the Moravian realm and founded the medieval kingdom of Hungary. 
Symeon, meanwhile, invaded Thrace and routed the Byzantines at 
Bulgarophygon (896). Peace was then concluded and the Empire 
undertook to pay Bulgaria a yearly subsidy. 

The events of these three years had seriously undermined the 
Empire’s position in the Balkans. A hostile and ambitious Symeon 
now stood at the gates of Thrace, and the Slavs of Serbia and of 
the coastal region of Dyrrachium were falling under his influence. 

1 See G. I. Bratianu, ‘Le commerce bulgare dans l’Empire byzantin et le monopole 
de l’empereur Léon VI & Thessalonique’, Sbornik Nikov: Izvestija na Biulgarskoto 
Istoriéesko Druzestvo, xv1—xvitt (1940), 30-6. 

2G. Kolias, Léon Choerosphactés (Athens, 1939 = Texte und Forschungen zur 


byzant.-neugriechischen Philologie, xxx1); Fontes Historiae Bulgaricae, vir (1961), 
175-84; cf. V. Zlatarski, Jstorija, 1, 2, pp. 302-12. 
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Further north, between the Danube and the Don, the Pechenegs had 
emerged as a disturbing factor in the steppes. In one respect only did 
these new barbarian invasions offer some prospect of relief: hitherto 
Byzantium had been hemmed in by a solid mass of Slavs, stretching 
from Thrace and Macedonia to the Baltic Sea; the coming of the 
Magyars to Pannonia, the result of Symeon’s diplomacy, had driven 
a wedge into the centre of the Slav world, for ever precluding the 
formation of a united Slav empire and decisively halting any further 
expansion of Bulgaria into central Europe. 

Menacing clouds were gathering in Leo VI’s reign in another sector 
of the north. The Christian missions planted in Russia by Photius and 
Ignatius had fallen upon evil days. About 882 the Varangian Oleg, 
sailing south from Novgorod, captured Kiev from Askold and Dir. 
The whole of the waterway from the gulf of Finland to a point in 
the lower Dnieper some hundred miles north of the rapids? was now 
united for the first time under a single Viking ruler, round Kiev, the 
capital of the new Russian state. The notorious controversy between 
the ‘Normanist’ and the ‘anti-Normanist’ schools of historians as to 
whether the ninth-century Russian state was a Scandinavian creation 
or the product of earlier Slavonic or oriental traditions shows few 
signs of abating ;° in the present writer’s opinion, it can no longer be 
doubted that the Slavs in the Dnieper basin had been taking an active 
part in the political and commercial life of the Iranian and Turkic 
overlords of the steppe for centuries before the Viking era; and that 
a pre-existing Slav land-owning aristocracy and merchant class re- 
mained the mainstay of the country’s territorial stability and 
economic growth under its Scandinavian overlords. But it is equally 
clear that it was the Vikings who united the scattered tribes of 
Eastern Slavs into a single state based on the Baltic—Black Sea 
waterway, to which they gave their ‘Russian’ name.’ In this sense 


1 The Russian Primary Chronicle, ed. Lichatev, 1, p. 20; trans. Cross—-Sherbowitz, 
pp- 60-1. The First Novgorod Chronicle, on the other hand, attributes the capture of 
Kiev jointly to Igor, Ryurik’s son, and to Oleg, Igor playing the leading role: 
Novgorodskaja Pervaja Letopis, ed, A. Nasonov (Moscow-—Leningrad, 1950), p. 107. 

* On the Dnieper rapids and their Scandinavian and Slav names cited in the De 
lg umperto (cap. 9), see DAI, 1, pp. 58-60, and D. Obolensky in DAI, n, 
pp. 38-52. 

* For the history of this controversy, see V. Moin, ‘Varjago-russkij vopros’, 
Slavia, X (1931), 109-36, 343-79, 501-37; A. Stender-Petersen, Varangica (Aarhus, 
1953), pp. 5-20; H. Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia (London, 1954), pp. 109-32; 
DAI, tu, pp. 20-3. 

4 For a classic exposition of the ‘Normanist’ view, see V. Thomsen, The Relations 
between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia and the Origin of the Russian State (Oxford, 
1877). The ‘anti-Normanist’ theory is now chiefly championed by Soviet historians: 
see, in particular, B. D. Grekov, Kievskaja Rus, 4th ed. (Moscow—Leningrad, 1944), 
pp. 250 ff.; V. P. SuSarin, ‘O suStnosti i formach sovremennogo normanizma’, 
Voprosy Istorii, v111 (1960), 65-93, 
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Oleg was certainly the founder of the Kievan realm. A wave of 
paganism swept over the Dnieper region during his reign and the 
predatory lust of the Vikings revived. In 907, with an amphibious 
host of Varangians and Slavs, Oleg appeared before Constantinople; 
after laying waste the suburbs of the city, he retired, and in 911 
a treaty was signed between the Russians and the Empire.’ The 
preferential treatment it accorded the Russian merchants in Con- 
stantinople* seems to have ensured Byzantium against new attacks 
from Kiev for the next thirty years. The commercial relations 
established in 911 mark a further stage in the gradual assimilation 
of the Vikings into the East European world. But so long as the 
Varangian rulers of Kiev were pagan, and regarded their capital 
largely as a stepping-stone on the road to more alluring horizons, the 
Russians remained a potential threat to both Cherson and Byzantium. 

Leo VI’s diplomacy at least succeeded in keeping the peace with 
Bulgaria after 896. But the Emperor’s death in 912 precipitated a 
war with Symeon which lasted for eleven years, brought the Empire’s 
power in the Balkans to the brink of ruin, and presented the Byzan- 
tine statesmen with a challenge the like of which they had never yet 
experienced. Symeon, meanwhile, was waiting for a chance to further 
his ambitions at the expense of a weakened Empire. The Byzantines 
seemed to be playing into his hands: his envoys, sent to renew the 
treaty of 896, had been brutally insulted by the Emperor Alexander. 
And after Alexander’s death in June 913, the Empire, nominally 
ruled by a delicate child, Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and precari- 
ously governed by a regency council under the Patriarch Nicholas 
Mysticus, was rent by a severe internal crisis. Symeon at the head 
of a large army invaded Thrace and appeared in August before 
Constantinople. Like Krum exactly a century before, he was daunted 
by the fortifications and resolved to negotiate. 

The nature and result of these negotiations, concluded at a meeting 
between Symeon and the Patriarch Nicholas,? are obscure and con- 

1 The Old Russian text of the treaty is preserved in the Russian Primary Chronicle, 
ed, Lichaéev, 1, pp. 25-9; trans. Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 65-8. The historicity of Oleg’s 
raid on Constantinople, frequently denied in recent years, has been convincingly 
established by Ostrogorsky (‘L’expédition du Prince Oleg contre Constantinople en 
907’, Sem. Kond. x1 (1940), 47-62) and by A. Vasiliev (‘The Second Russian Attack 
on Constantinople’, DOP, v1 (1951), 163-225, where the relevant literature is 
exhaustively reviewed). 

* The Russians were granted total exemption from customs, were allotted a special 
residence in the suburban quarter of St Mamas, and received free board for six 
months, a period twice as long as the normal limit of residence allowed to foreign 
merchants in Constantinople. 

®’ On the question of whether this meeting took place within or outside Constanti- 


nople the Byzantine tradition is as ambiguous as in the case of Tervel’s investiture 
(see above: p. 485, n. 2); Georgius Monachus (pp. 877-8, CSHB) and Theophanes 
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troversial. It is practically certain, however, that Symeon was then 
promised that one of his daughters would marry the Emperor Con- 
stantine and it is possible that he obtained from the Byzantine govern- 
ment on the same occasion the title of ‘Emperor of the Bulgarians’ 
(BactAeds BovAydpwv).1 It is probable in any case that Symeon’s great 
ambition, which was to haunt him for the rest of his life, took shape 
as early as 913. The promised position of Basileopator, as the Em- 
peror’s father-in-law, offered power in Constantinople and seemed to 
point the way to the very throne of the Empire. The title of ‘Emperor 
of the Bulgarians ’"—if it was ever granted—was at best a makeshift: 
for Symeon was too well grounded in the Byzantine doctrine of 
sovereignty to imagine for a moment that there could ever be two 
Empires in the Balkans; by its nature the Empire was universal and 
its only centre was Constantinople. It was not a national Bulgarian 
Baotrecia that Symeon desired, but the «mperium of the Romans, the 
throne of the o/ckovpévn. And the Patriarch Nicholas, who for twelve 
years exerted all his diplomatic skill in an attempt to induce him to 
abandon this venture,” saw this very clearly: Symeon’s bid for world 
domination he castigated as tyrannis, a rebellious usurpation of the 
imperial authority.? The Patriarch, who was prepared to go to almost 
any length to appease the Bulgarian ruler, significantly refused to 
concede this one vital point; against Symeon’s claims to hegemony he 
solemnly reiterated the essential tenet of Byzantine political philo- 
sophy: the power of the Emperor, he wrote to Symeon, ‘stands above 
all earthly authority and was alone on earth established by the Lord 
of all’.4 

But Symeon’s hopes proved vain. Hardly was he back in Preslav 


Continuatus (p. 385, CSHB) imply that the Patriarch visited Symeon outside the 
city; but according to Scylitzes-Cedrenus (11, p. 282, CSHB) Symeon was entertained 
by the Emperor at a feast in the Blachernae Palace. 

1 This view is argued by Ostrogorsky (‘Avtokrator i SamodrZac’, Glas, CLXIVv 
(1935), 121 ff.; ‘Die Krénung Symeons von Bulgarien durch den Patriarchen 
Nikolaos Mystikos’, Actes du IVe Congrés International des Etudes Byzantines, Sofia, 
1935, 1, 275-86), and is accepted by P. Mutaftiev (Istorija, 1, p. 240). For a different 
view, see I’, Délger, ‘Der Bulgarenherrscher als geistlicher Sohn des byzant. Kaisers’, 
Sbormik Nikov, loc. cit., pp. 221, n. 1, and 228, n. 2 (= Byzanz u. d. europdische 
Staatenwelt, pp. 185, n. 7, and 193, n. 20). 

2 There are twenty-nine extant letters of Nicholas Mysticus concerned with 
Bulgarian affairs, all written during his second Patriarchate (912-25), twenty-six of 
which are addressed to Symeon: MPG, cx1, 40-196; Fontes Historiae Bulgaricae, 
vit (1961), 185-297. Zlatarski provides a detailed commentary on them in Sbornik 
za Narodni Umotvorenija, Nauka i Kniznina, x (1894), 372-428; xr (1894), 3-54; 
x11 (1895), 121-211. Cf. GR, nos. 614 ff. 

3 Ep. 5, MPG, cx, 45-56. Cf. F. Dilger, ‘Bulgarisches Zartum und byzantinisches 
Kaisertum’, Actes du IVe Congrés International des HKtudes Byzantines, 1, 61-2 
(= Byzanz u. d. europdische Staatenwelt, p. 147). 

4 Kp. 8, MPG, cx, 64. 
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before the Empress Zoe seized control of the government in Constan- 
tinople; the Patriarch’s influence declined and the plan of a marriage 
alliance was conveniently forgotten. Baulked in his immediate am- 
bition, Symeon invaded Thrace and Macedonia. In vain did Nicholas 
urge him to desist from aggression: Symeon’s retort was to demand 
that the Byzantines recognise him as their Emperor.’ Zoe’s govern- 
ment, determined to crush him, sent an army into Bulgaria. On 
20 August 917, by the Achelous river near Anchialus, it was utterly 
routed by Symeon; the Bulgarians swept into Thrace, and at 
Catasyrtae, not far from Constantinople, gained another victory. 
Symeon, whose dominions now extended from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic and from Sirmium to the neighbourhood of Thessalonica, 
was master of the Balkans. 

In the dark days between 917 and 919, when the fate of the Empire 
hung in the balance, Byzantium was saved once again by its diplo- 
macy and by its capacity for producing great leaders. Zoe gained a 
precious respite by entangling Symeon with Serbia; and while the 
regency government was sinking into disaffection and intrigue, the 
Admiral Romanus Lecapenus began his steady climb to power. In 
May 919, through the marriage of his daughter to Constantine VII, 
he became Basileopator; on 17 December 920 he was crowned co- 
Emperor. Symeon had lost the race for power: the son of an Armen- 
ian peasant had gained the throne by the very means the Bulgarian 
sovereign had planned to use. In vain did Nicholas try to appease his 
impotent fury by sending him conciliatory letters: Symeon now 
demanded the deposition of Romanus in favour of himself;? every 
year now he invaded the Empire, reaching the approaches of Constan- 
tinople in 921, 922 and 924, and retaking Adrianople in 923. But 
Romanus had a policy for dealing with the Bulgarians: he allowed 
Symeon to exhaust himself in fruitless attacks on the capital, while 
Byzantine diplomacy stirred up trouble against him in Serbia, nego- 
tiated for a grand anti-Bulgarian coalition of northern peoples— 
Magyars, Pechenegs, Russians and Alans—and successfully countered 
his attempt to secure the use of the Egyptian Fatimid navy against 
Byzantium. 

In the autumn of 924 Symeon’s army appeared for the last time 
before Constantinople. Realising no doubt that he could not hope to 
storm the city without a fleet, he opened negotiations. At Cosmidium, 
on a pier built out into the Golden Horn, Symeon and the Emperor 
Romanus met and conversed. Contemporary chroniclers, whose 
imagination was fired by this interview between the two most power- 


1 Leo the Deacon, p. 123 (CSHB): avroxpdropa éavrov avaxnpurrew ‘Pwpalors éxéevev. 
2 Nicholas Mysticus, Zp. 18, MPG, cx1, 125; Hp. 19, MPG, cx, 128. 
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ful monarchs of Europe, give a dramatic picture of the Bulgarian 
ruler, at first mocking and flippant, gradually cowed by the majesty 
_ of imperial Rome and humbled by the Emperor’s moral authority.1 
Be that as it may, the meeting with Romanus sounded the death- 
knell of Symeon’s ambitions: Constantinople, he must have realised 
by then, would never be his. Back in his own country, however, his 
insolence revived: he spurned the last pathetic appeals of the Patri- 
arch Nicholas ;? defiantly entitled himself ‘Emperor of the Bulgarians 
and of the Romans’, to the indignation of Romanus who protested 
to Symeon in 925 not so much against his title of BacueUs, as against 
his ‘tyrannical’ claim to the throne of the Romaioi;3 and, perhaps 
about 926, raised the Archbishop of Bulgaria to the rank of Patri- 
arch.4 But these constitutionally vacuous gestures could not con- 
ceal the fact that Symeon’s bid for world hegemony had broken 
against the impregnable walls of Constantinople, the patient defen- 
sive policy of Romanus and the skill of Byzantine diplomacy. His 
armies were still able to subdue and devastate Serbia, where the 
Empire had been active against him; but in 926 a Bulgarian army 
which invaded Croatia was completely routed by the Emperor’s ally, 
the Croatian king Tomislav. On 27 May 927 Symeon died. 

The death of the Bulgarian tsar altered the whole balance of power 
in the Balkans. Exhausted and ruined by his wars, Bulgaria ceased 
for the next sixty years to play an active part in the politics of eastern 
Kurope. In the autumn of 927 a peace treaty was signed between 
Byzantium and the Bulgarian government: Peter, Symeon’s son and 
successor, was married to Maria Lecapena, Romanus’ grand-daughter, 
and was acknowledged by the Byzantine authorities as Emperor 
of Bulgaria (BaciAeds BovAyapias) ; the autocephalous Bulgarian Patri- 
archate was also recognised. But these flattering concessions were but 
a cloak that barely concealed the extent of the Empire’s diplomatic 
victory over Symeon’s mild and saintly son. The Byzantine tsaritsa 
of Bulgaria ensured the dominance of Constantinople over the court 

* Georgius Mon. pp. 900-1; Theoph. Cont. pp. 405-9; Scylitzes-Cedrenus, 11, 
pp. 303-6 (CSHB). Cf. 8. Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus (Cambridge, 1929), p. 92, 
who quotes Romanus’ speech to Symeon. 

2 Ep. 31, MPG, cx1, 188-96. 

8 According to Romanus Lecapenus (Hpistolae, ed. Sakkelion, D, 1, 1883, 658- 
64, 665-6; Fontes Historiae Bulgaricae, v1, 1961, 298), Symeon entitled himself 
Baareds Bovdydpwv xai ‘Pwyaiwy. However, a leaden bulla has been discovered with 
the simple inscription: Lupedy ev Xpio[7G] Bacrre[ds] ‘Popedv [stc]: T. Gerassimov, 
Bulletin de V Institut Archéol. Bulgare, vi1t (1934), 350-6. 

* The date of the foundation of the Bulgarian Patriarchate provides a difficult 
problem: it was probably established by Symeon, and doubtless after the death of 
Nicholas Mysticus (15 May 925); see S. Runciman, First Bulgarian Empire, pp. 163, 


n. 2, and 174. 
5 DR, 612. 
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of Preslav; while her husband, for all his imperial rank, sank to the 
level of a docile satellite of Byzantium, honoured and chastened at 
once by the title of ‘spiritual son’ of the Emperors of Kast Rome." 
The decline of Bulgarian power affected the Empire’s northern 
policy in another sense: an effective buffer which had long prevented 
the trans-Danubian nations of the steppe from raiding Thrace was 
removed in 927, and the defence of the Empire’s northern frontier 
now depended more and more on the skill of its diplomatists. Freed 
from the Bulgarian peril, and forced to meet a changing and complex 
situation between the middle Danube and the northern Caucasus, 
during the rest of Romanus’ reign (i.e. 927 to 944) and the personal 
reign of Constantine VII (945-59) Byzantine diplomacy embarked 
upon one of its most successful periods. 
In each of the three sectors of the Empire’s northern front solid 
results were achieved. In the Balkans, next to an increasingly 
byzantinised Bulgaria, the Empire restored its sovereignty over the 
Serbs (c. 927); kept a somewhat nominal control over the coastal 
cities of Dalmatia, which since the seventies of the ninth century 
formed an imperial theme under a strategus resident at Zara,” and 
retained some political authority in Croatia. The only serious danger 
to its Balkan provinces in this period came from the Magyars who 
ravaged Thrace in 934 and 943. The imperial diplomatists were 
equal to the occasion: in or about the year 948 the Magyar chieftain 
Bulesu came to Constantinople, was baptised in the city and, before 
returning home, was made a patricius by the Emperor. Soon after- 
wards another Hungarian leader named Gyula followed his example; 
and on his homeward journey Gyula was accompanied by the monk 
Hierotheus, whom the Patriarch had consecrated as ‘Bishop of Hun- 
gary’ (Turkia) (ésioxomos Toupxias) and who appears to have laboured 
successfully in his missionary diocese. This new expansion of Byzan- 
tine Christianity to Pannonia, less than a century after the work of 
St Methodius in that land, did not prevent the Magyars from resum- 
ing their attacks on Thrace between 958 and 968; but at least it 
ensured a respite from their raids during the previous decade. 


1 Cf, F, Délger, ‘Der Bulgarenherrscher als geistlicher Sohn des byzant. Kaisers’, 
Sbornik Nikov (1940), pp. 219-32 ( = Byz. w. d. europ. Staatenwelt, pp. 183-96); 
G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die byzantinische Staatenhierarchie’, Sem. Kond, vir (1936), 
ye J. Ferluga, Vizantiska Uprava u Dalmacu (Belgrade, 1957), pp. 68-86. 5 

8 Scylitzes-Cedrenus (11, p. 328) refers to the two chieftains as Boviogovdijs andT vids: 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus calls the former BovArlois (De ad. imp. c. 40, DAI, 1, 
p. 178, 1. 66); in the Hungarian tradition he is known as Bulesu: of, B. Homan, 
Gesch. des ungar. Mittelalters, 1 (Berlin, 1940), pp. 127-32, 146-7. ‘Gyula’ was, 
according to Constantine (loc. cit. ll. 51-2), a title and not a proper name. Cf. C. A. 
Macartney, The Magyars in the Ninth Century, pp. 117-18. 
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At no time was the Crimean sector of more vital importance to the 
Empire than in the reigns of Romanus I and Constantine VII. Never 
was Byzantium’s traditional policy of hanging on to Cherson more 
clearly vindicated. From here alone could the East Roman statesmen 
effectively adjust their northern policy to the changes that had taken 
place in the steppes since the end of the ninth century. For the past 
two hundred years they had relied for preserving order in that region 
mainly on the Khazars, but Khazar power was declining; so in the first 
half of the tenth century Byzantium turned to the Pechenegs, who 
were then encamped along the Black Sea coast between the Danube 
and the Don. By the middle of the century alliance with the Peche- 
negs had become the corner-stone of the Empire’s diplomacy in the 
north. Of this new and urgent preoccupation the opening chapters 
of the De administrando imperio have preserved a striking memorial: 
for, as Constantine is at pains to explain to his son, if this alliance is 
kept, Byzantine Crimea is safe, trade with Russia can flourish, and 
the Empire’s northern neighbours, Bulgarians and Magyars and Rus- 
sians, who tremble with fear before the Pechenegs, will not dare to 
attack Byzantium. ‘I conceive, then,’ the Emperor writes, ‘that it 
is always greatly to the advantage of the Emperor of the Romans to 
be minded to keep the peace with the nation of the Pechenegs and 
to conclude conventions and treaties of friendship with them and to 
send every year to them from our side a diplomatic agent with presents 
befitting and suitable to that nation.’! The responsibility for nego- 
tiating with the Pechenegs inevitably lay with the strategus of 
Cherson. 

Another factor which enhanced the importance of Byzantine 
Crimea in this period was the continued growth of Kievan Russia. 
In 941 Igor, Oleg’s successor, led a great sea-borne expedition against 
Byzantium. Repulsed from the northern entrance of the Bosphorus, 
the Russians landed on the coast of Bithynia and plundered the 
country from Heraclea to Nicomedia; but, as they were withdrawing, 
their ships were attacked by the imperial navy under the proto- 
vestiarius Theophanes: the Greek fire wrought terrible destruction, 
and the Russian armada was all but annihilated. In 944, at the head 
of a large army of Varangians and Slavs, Igor set off once more 
against Byzantium. An embassy from Romanus succeeded, however, 
in buying off the Russians and their Pecheneg allies on the Danube. 
Then, as in 941, the Byzantines were forewarned of the approaching 
danger by the intelligence bureau of the strategus of Cherson: the 
Emperor was informed by the Chersonites ‘that the Russes were 
advancing with innumerable ships, and covered the sea with their 

1 De admin. imp. c. 1, ll. 16-20 and c. 2-8, DAI, I, pp. 48-56. 
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vessels’.! The desire to safeguard the security of Cherson is evident in 
the treaty concluded between Russia and the Empire in 944.2 A com- 
parison between the pacta of 911 and 944 suggests that the balance 
of power was shifting in favour of Byzantium: the trading privileges 
of the Russians were now considerably curtailed,’ and, most signifi- 
cantly, a notable proportion of the envoys sent to Constantinople by 
Igor to ratify the treaty belonged to a Christian community in Kiev. 
Gradually, through trade and diplomacy, the Christian and imperial 
propaganda was breaking down the pagan isolation of the Viking 
rulers of Russia. In the autumn of 957 Igor’s widow, Olga, regent of 
the realm, went on a mission of peace to Constantinople; there, amid 
splendid court receptions, she was baptised by the Byzantine Patri- 
arch, adopting the name, symbolic by its past associations, of the 
reigning Empress Helena, wife of Constantine VII.4 And though 
Olga was unwilling or unable to impose her religion on her subjects 
at large, and made an abortive attempt in 959 to obtain a German 
bishop from Otto I,® her relations with the Empire paved the way for 
the triumph of Byzantine Christianity in Russia in the reign of her 
grandson. 

The diplomacy of Romanus I and Constantine VII was no less 
successful in the North Caucasian area. Relations with the Khazars 
had become cooler since the Khan’s conversion to Judaism and the 
arrival of the Pechenegs in the Pontic steppes. It is true that in the 
Empire’s diplomatic protocol the Khan still ranked, among non- 
Christian rulers, second only to the Caliph of Baghdad.° But Byzan- 
tium no longer really trusted the Khazars. And just as their task of 

1 Russian Prim. Chron., ed. Lichaéev, I, p. 34; 11, p. 285; trans. by Cross—Sherbowitz, 

. 72-3. 

a Russian Prim. Chron. 1, pp. 34-9; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 73-7; DR, 647. 

8’ Exemption from customs duties is no longer mentioned, and the Russians were 
forbidden to buy large silk fabrics higher in price than 50 nomismata; cf. R. Lopez, 
‘Silk Industry in the Byzantine Empire’, SP, xx (1945), 34-5. ; 

4 The place of Olga’s baptism provides a controversial problem, for while the Russian 
Primary Chronicle (1, pp. 44-5; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 82-3), Scylitzes-Cedrenus 
(11, p. 329) and Continuator Reginonis (MGH, SGUS, p. 170) state that she was bap- 
tised in Constantinople, Constantine Porphyrogenitus in his detailed account of Olga’s 
reception in the capital in September and October 957 (De cerimontis, Pp. 594 ff., 
CSHB) does not mention her baptism. Accordingly, some historians believe that 
Olga was baptised in Kiev a few years before her journey to Constantinople (see 
G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, New Haven, 1948, p. 40; G. Ostrogorsky, History 
of the Byzantine State, p. 251, n. 2). The present writer does not accept this view and, 
together with G. Laehr (Die Anfdnge des russ. Reiches, pp. 103-5) and F, Dvornik (The 
Slavs, Their Early History and Civilisation, pp. 200-1), is of the opinion that Olga’s 
baptism took place in Constantinople. ; 

6 Continuator Reginonis, pp. 170, 172. Cf. G. Laehr, op. cit. pp. 105-6; F. Dvornik, 
op. cit. pp. 201-2. be 

g De ry pp. 686 ff.; ef. G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Die byzantinische Staatenhierarchie’, 
Sem. Kond. vit (1936), 50-2. 
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policing the steppes in the interests of the Kmpire had recently de- 
volved upon the Pechenegs, so the role they had formerly been 
assigned by the Byzantine diplomatists of guarding the Northern 
Caucasus was now transferred to the Alans, whose lands marched with 
the Khanate in the south. Since the sixth century the Alans had been 
the most loyal of the Empire’s satellites in this area, for all their 
strong attachment to paganism; it was not until the early years 
of the tenth century that the ruler of Alania accepted Christianit 
and an archbishop from the Patriarch Nicholas Mysticus. Despite 
a subsequent and brief relapse into paganism, the Alans were held- 
in high esteem in Byzantium, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
stressed their usefulness in checking possible Khazar encroach- 
ments on the Crimea.! Their ruler, who held the Byzantine title of 
eovoiaorijs, was one of the three imperial satellites to glory in the 
title of the Emperor’s ‘spiritual son’.2 Of comparable importance was 
the efovciacrjs of Abasgia, who guarded Byzantium’s interests in 
the strategically vital area between Alania, Armenia and the Black 
Sea coast.3 

Thus within the semi-circle which, in the tenth as in the sixth 
century, marked the effective limits of the Empire’s influence in the 
north, in the vast area that extended from the Hungarian Alféld, over 
the steppes and rivers of South Russia to the lower Volga and the 
North Caucasian lowlands, the diplomacy of Romanus and Constan- 
tine had built up by the middle of the century a chain of vassal and 
allied states, satellites supposedly revolving in obedient harmony round 
the throne of the universal Autocrat in Constantinople, barbarians 
rendered quiescent by the power or the liberalities of the Emperor, or 
proselytes attracted by the prestige and spiritual appeal of Byzan- 
tium’s Christian culture. It was the work of these two emperors that 
paved the way for the forces of expansion which in the next fifty years 
were to carry the armies of East Rome to the Danube and the 
influence of its civilisation to the confines of the Baltic Sea. 

From the death of Romanus II (963) to the year 1018 the Empire’s 
northern policy was dominated by its relations with Bulgaria and 
Russia.‘ Bulgaria in the reign of the Tsar Peter (927-69) was rent b 
a social and economic crisis: the accumulation of power and wealth 
in the hands of an oppressive aristocracy was undermining the author- 
ity of the state and, as in the Empire, was depriving the peasants of 
their small holdings. Many of the latter, especially in Macedonia, 


1 
2 


De admin. imp. ce. 10 and 11, DAT, 1, p. 62/3—4 and p. 64, 


De cerim. pp. 688 f.; ef. G. ‘ si 
aes a ee Ostrogorsky, ‘Staatenhierarchie , op. cit. p. 52. 


* See also above: ch. Iv, pp. 151 ff. and 187 ff. 
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were falling under the sway of Bogomilism, a new sectarian movement 
that combined neo-Manichaean dualism and an evangelical and anti- 
sacramental interpretation of Christianity with an attitude of revolt 
against the established authorities of Church and State, and which 
was soon to spread over the whole Balkan peninsula. And, still 
worse, the Tsar Peter, shortly after his wife’s death, committed an 
error which precipitated the gravest crisis his country had yet ex- 
perienced. In the winter of 965-6 he sent an embassy to Constan- 
tinople to demand the former ‘tribute’. This was more than the 
Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, fresh from his victories of Tarsus and 
Crete, could endure; Peter’s envoys were whipped and dismissed, and 
Nicephorus moved his army to the Bulgarian border.? Reluctant, 
however, to campaign in that dangerous country, he confined himself 
to seizing a few frontier forts and sent the patricius Calocyras to 
Russia with instructions to bribe its ruler Svjatoslav to attack Bul- 
garia. The pagan and warlike son of Olga had the makings of an 
empire builder: he had. recently inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Khazars (c. 965). He was easily persuaded by the Byzantine ambas- 
sador: in 9673 he crossed the Danube at the head of a large army and 
rapidly overran the Dobrudja, setting up his residence at Little 
Preslav (Perejaslavec), by the river delta. It soon became clear, 
however, that Svjatoslav had no intention of behaving as Byzantium’s 
hireling; in 968, or early in 969 he returned home at the news that the 
Pechenegs were besieging Kiev:* it is difficult to avoid the surmise 
that the Emperor, mindful of the precepts of the De administrando 
imperio, had called them in. Before the middle of August 969, having 
defeated the Pechenegs, Svjatoslav was back in Bulgaria, intending— 


1 Cf. H.-C. Puech and A. Vaillant, Le traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le Prétre 
(Paris, 1945); D. Obolensky, The Bogomils (Cambridge, 1948). 

2 The chronology of the next three years is confused, as the sources give different 
dates. Thus Leo the Deacon (pp. 61-3) implies that Nicephorus invaded Southern 
Bulgaria in the spring of 966, while Scylitzes-Cedrenus (11, p. 372) states that the 
Emperor marched to the frontier in June 967. The present writer finds it hard to 
agree with Runciman (First Bulgarian Empire, pp. 303-5) that these were two 
separate expeditions: both Leo and Scylitzes assert that Nicephorus’ campaign was 
immediately followed by the dispatch of Calocyras to Russia. 

3 The date of the first Russian invasion of Bulgaria is not easy to determine, in 
view of the conflicting evidence of the sources. While recognising the complexity of 
the problem, the present writer prefers the date 967 which is given by the Russian 
Primary Chronicle (1, p. 47; Cross-Sherbowitz, p. 84), and accepted by S. Runciman 
(op. cit. p. 304), M. Levéenko (Oderki po istoria russko-vizantijskikh otnoseny, Moscow, 
1956, pp. 258-9), and A. D. Stokes (‘The Background and Chronology of the Balkan 
Campaigns of Svyatoslav Igr zevich’, SHER, xu, 94, 1961, 50-7). The date August 
968, supplied by Scylitzes-Cedrenus (11, p. 372), is accepted by P. KarySkovsky (‘O 
chronologii russko-vizantijskoj vojny pri Svjatoslave’, VV, v, 1952, 127-38) and 
G. Ostrogorsky (History of the Byzantine State, p. 259). 

4 Russ. Prim. Chron. 1, pp. 47-8; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 85-6. 
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it seems—to make Little Preslav the capital of his realm.1 Marching 
south, he captured Great Preslav, the Bulgarian capital, and stormed 
Philippopolis; by the end of the year the whole of eastern Bulgaria 
was in Russian hands. Svjatoslav’s ambitions now centred on Con- 
stantinople itself: the Pechenegs, the Magyars and, it seems, the 
Bulgarians themselves had joined with him in a vast barbarian 
coalition against the Empire. Calocyras himself had turned traitor 
and was plotting, with the help of the Russians, to seize the Byzantine 
throne. Conscious of this serious danger, the new Emperor John 
Tzimisces began negotiations: Svjatoslav’s reply was to demand that 
the Byzantines, if unwilling to pay him an enormous tribute, depart 
from Europe and cross over into Asia.2 Not since the days of Symeon 
had a barbarian ruler dared to address the Emperor of Byzantium in 
such tones. In the summer of 970 the Russians invaded Thrace, but 
were defeated at Arcadiopolis by Bardas Sclerus.3 

In the spring of 971,4 at the head of a large and well-trained army, 
John Tzimisces set out on one of the greatest campaigns in the 
history of Byzantine arms. In April Great Preslav, furiously defended 
by Svjatoslav’s men, was taken by storm. The Russians, fighting 
desperately, fell back on Silistria (Dristra, Dorystolum) where their 
prince had entrenched himself. For three months packed with heroic 
episodes, the city was besieged, until finally the Russians, overwhelmed 
by Tzimisces’ iron-clad host, terrified by the fire-shooting ships of the 
imperial navy that had appeared on the Danube to cut off their 
retreat, and exhausted by famine, gave up in despair. Svjatoslav 
undertook to leave Bulgaria, begging only to be allowed to cross the 
river and to be given some food for the remnant of his army.5 The 
Emperor accepted these terms; in July 971 a treaty was signed be- 
tween the two rulers: the Russian prince pledged himself never again 

1 Russ. Prim. Chron. 1, pp. 48-50; Cross—Sherbowitz, pp. 86-7. The Russian 
chronicler’s dating of Svjatoslav’s second invasion of Bulgaria (971) is, as all the 
authorities agree, unacceptable. Here again Scylitzes supplies the accurate date 
(Scylitzes-Cedrenus, m1, p. 372). 

* Leo the Deacon, p. 105. 

. Leo the Deacon, pp. 108 ff. ; Scylitzes-Cedrenus, 11, pp. 384-8. The Russian Primary 
Chronicle (1, p. 50; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 87-8) falsely describes this battle as a 


Russian victory. Cf. G. Schlumberger, L’épopée byzantine a la d J 
(Paris, 1896), pp. 46-52. ics ae 
4 The date of John Tzimisces’ Russian campaign (April—July 971) has been 
conclusively established by F, Délger (‘Die Chronologie des grossen Feldzuges des 
Kaisers Johannes Tzimiskes gegen die Russen’, BZ, xxxirt (1932), 275-92); ef. 
C. pines mes pe ese ey byzantines contre les Russes sous Jean Tzimiscés’, RHSE 
XIII ‘ ; H. Grégoire, ‘La derniére campagne de J Tzimisk 
Fe ee cee pagne de Jean Tzimiskés contre les 
. . The Russian Primary Chronicle (1, p. 51; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 88-9) brazenly 
implies that the Russians won the war. Cf. the detailed account in G. Schlumberger 
op. cit. chs. 1-3; and see above, ch. Iv. 
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to attack the Empire, Bulgaria, or Cherson, and to fight the enemies 
of Byzantium ;! the Emperor renewed the old trading privileges of the 
Russians.2 After a brief meeting on the banks of the Danube,* the 
two monarchs started on their homeward journeys: Svjatoslav was 
ambushed by the Pechenegs near the Dnieper rapids and slain in 
battle (972); John Tzimisces returned in triumph to Constantinople, 
where the Bulgarian Tsar Boris II publicly abdicated his throne. 
Bulgaria was thus annexed to the Empire. In a single year John 
Tzimisces had restored the Empire’s northern frontier to the Danube, 
from which Asparuch had evicted the East Romans three centuries 
earlier, and freed Byzantium from the Russian menace. 

Once again, after three centuries, the Empire found itself, across 
the lower Danube, face to face with the steppes and its denizens. 
More than ever it needed now a strong and reliable satellite in the 
north: the Khazar Khanate could fulfil this role no more; it would 
never recover from the blow dealt to it by Svjatoslav; the Pechenegs 
had several times proved themselves treacherous allies; the Magyars 
were increasingly looking to Germany for their culture and religion. 
Only the prince of Kiev, who now ruled over a vast territory from 
the Carpathians to the lower Oka and from the gulf of Finland to the 
lower Dnieper, could stand between the Empire and the chaos of 
Eurasia. And it was by Christianity alone that Byzantium could 
hope to secure his abiding loyalty. For all his inveterate heathenism, 
Svjatoslav, it seems, had not the time or the inclination to undo his 
mother’s work in Kiev; and all through the tenth century Christian- 
ity was slowly filtering into Russia—from Bulgaria especially, through 
the Slavonic translations of the disciples of Cyril and Methodius, from 
Bohemia perhaps, where the vernacular Slavonic culture still sur- 
vived, and probably also from Germany and Rome. But it was left 
to the Emperor Basil II to ensure, with the help of his missionaries 
and diplomatists, the final triumph of Byzantine Christianity in 
Russia. 

The story of Russia’s conversion is told at great length by the 
Russian Primary Chronicle! and briefly by the eleventh-century Arab 
historian Yahya of Antioch.5 The former, if allowance is made for its 
peculiar blend of fact and fiction and for probable later interpolations, 
may be used to supplement the latter, and the following picture then 
emerges. In the spring of 988, at the most critical moment of his 

1 Russ. Prim. Chron. 1, p. 52; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 89-90; DR, 739. 

2 Leo the Deacon, pp. 155-6. 8 Ibid. pp. 156-7. 

4 1, pp. 59-83; Cross-Sherbowitz, pp. 96-119. 

8 Ed. I. Kratkovsky and A. Vasiliev (with a French trans.), PO, xxi, 423. The 
other sources on Russia’s conversion are cited in G. Laehr, Die Anfange des russischen 
Reiches, pp. 110-15. 
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reign, when the troops of the usurper Bardas Phocas stood on the 
Asian side of the Bosphorus, Basil II was saved by the arrival in 
Constantinople of six thousand Varangian warriors. The timely as- 
sistance of these professional soldiers enabled the Emperor to defeat 
his rival at Chrysopolis. This expeditionary corps, which was to form 
the nucleus of the Emperor’s celebrated Varangian guard, had been 
sent by Svjatoslav’s son, Vladimir, the prince of Kiev, in fulfilment of 
an agreement he had contracted with the Empire in the previous 
winter.’ For his military assistance Vladimir had been promised the 
hand of the Emperor’s sister, the Porphyrogenita Anna, on condition 
that he and his people accepted Christianity. But now that the acute 
danger was past, Basil II seemed in no hurry to honour an obligation 
so incompatible with the honour and traditions of East Rome? In 
the spring of 989, doubtless to compel Byzantium to send him his 
promised bride, Vladimir marched to the Crimea and invested Cher- 
son; by the summer the city was his, and the unwilling princess, 
sacrificed to the interests of the Empire, was dispatched across the 
Black Sea. Whether Vladimir became a Christian in Russia on the 
conclusion of his agreement with Byzantium, as some Russian sources 
seem to imply, or whether, as the Primary Chronicle prolixly relates, 
he was baptised in Cherson by the local bishop before his marriage, 
is a question to which—in the present writer’s view—no certain answer 
can at present be given without ignoring or maltreating part of the 
evidence. But whichever view is adopted, the role played by Cherson 
in the conversion of Russia will appear decisive, and this city, so long 
the focus of missionary work among the northern barbarians, took 
her captor captive: for after their marriage Vladimir and his imperial 
bride were escorted from the Crimea to Kiev by members of the local 
clergy, who began to implant Christianity throughout the Russian 
realm, while Cherson was returned by Vladimir to the Empire. The 
new Russian Church was subordinated to the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople ;3 Vladimir’s act of faith and statesmanship linked Russia 
to Byzantine culture and to eastern Christianity ; and the East Roman 
missionaries and diplomatists thus peacefully gained for the Byzan- 


1 DR, Gil. 

a On the Byzantine attitude to marriages of imperial, and particularly Porphyro- 
genitae, princesses to foreigners, see G. Ostrogorsky, ‘Vladimir Svjatoj i Vizantija’ 
Vladimirskij Sbornik (Belgrade, 1938), pp. 34 ff. 

* The fact, impugned by several current theories, that Vladimir’s Church was from 
the moment of its foundation placed under the authority of the Byzantine Patriarch 
has, in the present writer’s view, been conclusively established by V. Laurent (‘Aux 
origines de l’Eglise russe’, HO, xxxvut (1939), 279-95), E. Honigmann (‘The 
Foundation of the Russian Metropolitan Church according to Greek sources’, B 
XVII (1944-5), 128-62) and M. Levéenko (‘Vzaimootnogenija Vizantii i Rusi pri 
Viadimire’, VV, n.s. vir (1953), 194-223; Oderki, pp. 340-85). 
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tine ockovyevyn and for Europe a territory which in size exceeded the 
Empire itself. 

The Byzantine government had all the more reason to feel satisfied 
with the success of its Russian policy, as the situation in the Balkans 
was rapidly deteriorating. John Tzimisces’ conquests, it seems, had 
been inadequately consolidated; outside the main cities of eastern 
Bulgaria, Byzantine domination was never secure, and in the west, 
amid the high lakes and valleys of Macedonia, seems not to have been 
felt at all. It was there that, onthe Emperor’s death in 976, the sons of 
a provincial Macedonian governor, the four Comitopuli, raised the 
standard of revolt.1 The rebellion became a war of liberation. By 987 
Samuel, the youngest of the four, was the sole ruler of a powerful 
kingdom, whose capital was first Prespa and later Ochrida, and which 
comprised by the end of the century most of the former Bulgarian 
lands between the Black Sea and the Adriatic, with the addition of 
Thessaly and Epirus, as well as Serbia. In 997 or 998 Samuel pro- 
claimed himself Tsar, and this act, coupled with his restoration of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate abolished by John Tzimisces, whose seat was 
eventually fixed at Ochrida, signified his deliberate assumption of 
the traditions of the First Bulgarian Empire. 

Basil IT’s first attempt to deal with Samuel ended in disaster: in 
August 986, returning from an abortive siege of Sardica, his army was 
ambushed in a mountain pass and slaughtered by the Bulgarians. 
For the next three years, during which the Emperor was occupied 
in suppressing the revolts of Bardas Sclerus and Bardas Phocas, 
Samuel’s expansion continued unchecked. By the spring of 991 
Basil II was back in Macedonia, where he campaigned for three years 
with increasing, but still indecisive, success. He was handicapped by 
having to fight on two fronts, and his wars in Syria and the Caucasus 
(995-1001) enabled the Bulgarians to thrust at Thessalonica and to 
invade Greece down to the gulf of Corinth. 

But in 1001 the Emperor had made peace with the Fatimids and 
was back in Constantinople, free to devote all his carefully nurtured 
powers of mind and body and his military and political genius to 
what he had come to regard as the main task of his reign. In a series 
of carefully planned and brilliantly executed campaigns he captured 
the cities of eastern Bulgaria, including Pliska and the two Preslavs, 
and advanced deep into Macedonia, seizing fortress after fortress. In 
four years of this ruthless and methodical strategy Samuel had lost 
half his Empire. Any hopes he might have had of saving the re- 


1 The much-debated problem of the origin and early stages of the Bulgarian revolt 
is admirably discussed by G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, p. 268, 
n. l, 
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mainder were dashed in July 1014, when his army was routed in the 
mountain pass of Kleidion (Cimbalongus) near the Strymon valley. 
Basil had all the Bulgarian captives—numbering, it was said, fourteen 
thousand'—blinded, save for one in every hundred who was left with 
one eye to lead his comrades back to the Tsar. At the sight of this 
gruesome procession Samuel fell to the ground in a fit. Two days later, 
on 6 October 1014, he was dead. 

The end was very near. It was hastened by the chaos that engulfed 
the remnant of Bulgaria. Samuel’s son and successor, Gabriel 
Radomir, was murdered by his cousin John Vladislav (1015). In 
vain did the new Bulgarian Tsar, like his predecessor, promise obedi- 
ence to the Byzantine Emperor; Basil pursued his systematic con- 
quest of Macedonia. Early in 1018, when the news reached him in 
Constantinople that John Vladislav had been killed in a vain attack 
on Dyrrachium, the Emperor set out on his last campaign of the war. 
It was a bloodless and triumphant procession. At the gates of 
Ochrida he received the formal submission of the late Tsar’s family. 
After a last tour of the conquered territory, his work completed, the 
‘Bulgar-Slayer’ paid a visit to Athens, where, before the more 
splendid triumph that awaited him in Constantinople, he offered 
humble thanks to Our Lady of Athens in her church, the Parthenon. 

For the first time since the Avaro-Slav attacks of the late sixth 
century the entire Balkan peninsula, from the middle and lower 
Danube to the southern tip of the Peloponnese, and from the Black 
Sea to the confines of Istria, now lay in the unchallenged possession, 
or under the sovereignty, of East Rome. In 1018 the three traditional 
sectors of the Empire’s northern front—the Danube, the Crimea and 
the south-western approaches to the Caucasus—were more firmly 
than ever under its sway. In the steppes a favourable balance of 
power seemed assured for the future, and further north the boundless 
expanses of Russia had been brought within the orbit of the Byzantine 
oiKoupevn. 

1 Cecaumenus (Strategicon, cap. 49, ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt, St 
Petersburg, 1896, p. 18) puts the number at 14,000, Scylitzes-Cedrenus (11, p. 458) at 


15,000. These figures are probably exaggerated; cf. G. Ostrogorsky, op. cit. p. 275, 
n. 1. 
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RUSSIA’S BYZANTINE HERITAGE 


THE TITLE of this essay’ might seem to suffer from the measure 
of ambiguity attached to the term “heritage”. A heritage, 
bequeathed in the past, might still be possessed by its recipient; 
or it might have subsequently been lost or abandoned. ‘‘ Russia’s 
Byzantine heritage ’’ might thus mean either a quasi-permanent, 
and still existing, ingredient of Russian civilization, or a set of 
influences formerly exerted upon Russia by Byzantium which can 
no longer be detected at the present time. In theory this distinction 
is somewhat artificial, for on the plane of history no important 
element in a country’s past is ever completely lost, and, if we 
assume that the “‘ Byzantine heritage’ was once an essential 
factor of Russian culture and if no trace of this heritage were 
apparent in that culture today, we could not for this reason deny 
a priori that the influence of Byzantium continues to condition 
the historical background of present-day Russia. In practice, 
however, the distinction has its importance; and it is implicit in 
the contrast between two methods by which the problem of 
“‘ Russia’s Byzantine heritage ”’ is sometimes approached today. 
There are those who, starting from the present, try and work back 
to the past: there is much in contemporary Russia that seems 
unfamiliar and puzzling to the modern Western observer—ideas, 
institutions, and methods of government that seem to run counter 
to the basic trends of his own culture; and so, wishing to under- 
stand the origin and meaning of these strange phantoms, he is 
tempted to single out those which appear to him most striking 
and to trace them back as far as possible into Russia’s past history. 
Our observer could scarcely fail to remark that a strong dose of 
Byzantine influence is a feature that distinguishes the medieval 
history of Russia from that of western Europe; and if, further- 
more, his reading of East Roman history will have suggested to 
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him some traits of similarity between the institutions of Byzantium 
and those of Soviet Russia, he will be inclined to conclude that 
the similarity is a proof of historical filiation. The other method 
implies a reverse process, from the past towards the present: a 
study of the culture and institutions of the Byzantine Empire leads 
to an analysis of the precise character of the influence of Byzantine 
civilization on medieval Russia; the most important features of 
this influence are then singled out, and an attempt is made to 
trace them down the centuries in order to discover how long they 
remained an effective ingredient of Russian culture. 

It seems to me that both these methods are unsatisfactory. The 
first is based on an essentially unhistorical approach which comes 
near to begging the whole question and generally results in biased 
and spurious judgements of value passed on both medieval Russia 
and Byzantium. The second method conceals dangers of a more 
subtle kind: if one concentrates mainly upon those aspects of 
medieval Russian culture which are regarded as a by-product of 
Byzantium, abstracting them from the wider context of Russian 
history, there often results a certain lack of proportion, facts of 
secondary importance being given undue prominence and vice 
versa. This approach, moreover, is particularly open to the 
danger, from which historians are never totally immune, of con- 
fusing a derivation with an explanation, of forgetting that any 
set of circumstances or events can never be fully understood except 
in the whole context of its own development, and of falling a prey 
to what Marc Bloch has called /’idole des origines.? 

An historically valid approach to the problem of Russia’s 
Byzantine heritage would thus exclude any endeavour to “ read 
back ” any features of contemporary Russian culture to a hypo- 
thetical Byzantine prototype and any attempt to isolate the 
Byzantine features of Russian medieval culture from the whole 
context of Russian history in order to follow their development 
and fortune down the ages. It is only, I would suggest, within a 
wider framework and as part of a larger picture that the problem 
of Russia’s Byzantine heritage can successfully be studied by the 
historian. Such a wider framework would include not only the 
history of Russia, of the Byzantine Empire, and of their mutual 
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relations in the field of culture; Russia’s connexions with the 
European and Asiatic worlds that surrounded and affected her 
during different periods of her history should also form part of 
the picture. 

An attempt to approach the problem from all these angles would 
far exceed the scope of an essay, whose aim can be no more than 
to suggest a few general topics for reflection. These topics might 
be expressed in the form of questions: how far can Russian history 
be adequately studied with special reference to the history and 
culture of the Byzantine Empire? What would be the implications 
of such a study from the wider field of view of European history? 
And these two questions bring a third one in their wake, which, 
however briefly and inadequately, must be answered in con- 
clusion: what is the specific nature of Russia’s Byzantine heritage ? 

I believe that today, at least in those countries where scholarship 
is free from the control of the State, we are witnessing a reaction 
against the nationalistic interpretation of history. It can no longer 
be reasonably claimed that the history of any single nation of the 
modern European world can successfully be studied in isolation 
from the history of other countries. Those who would wish to 
apply the notion of the modern sovereign state to the writing of 
history may paint a flattering and idealized picture of their own 
nation’s past, but it would be a picture bearing but little resem- 
blance to reality. Professor Toynbee has convincingly argued that 
the national state is not “‘ an intelligible field of historical study ” 
and has illustrated this thesis with special reference to the history 
of England. In his opinion, the history of an individual nation 
becomes fully intelligible only if studied as part of a larger whole, 
a society or a civilization. In the case of English history this 
civilization is Western Christendom.® 

Now it seems to me that to illustrate the truth of Professor 
Toynbee’s thesis, Russian history is an equally good test case, and 
that the results, if we apply here this method of investigation, 
would be no less revealing. If we survey the course of Russian 
history the following episodes might be taken to represent its 
main chapters: (1) the conversion of the Russians from Slavonic 
paganism to Byzantine Christianity, which began on a large scale 
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in the late tenth century; (2) the Mongol yoke which lay on most 
of Russia from 1240 to 1480; (3) the growth of the religious 
nationalism of the sixteenth-century Moscow autocrats, exem- 
plified in the formula “ Moscow the Third Rome”; (4) the 
ecclesiastical schism of the Old Believers in the seventh decade of 
the seventeenth century; (5) the Westernizing reforms of Peter 
the Great in the first quarter of the eighteenth century; (6) the 
liberal reforms of Alexander II in the seventh decade of the nine- 
teenth century; (7) the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

It should not be difficult to show that each of these chapters 
illustrates Russia’s close dependence on the outside world; for 
none of them is fully intelligible unless we view it against the 
background of one or several civilizations more extensive than 
Russia herself. (i) The conversion of the Russians to Christianity 
was an event which united the scattered tribes of the Eastern Slavs 
into a single state, linked to Byzantium by a common religion, and 
made that state a member of the Christian community of nations. 
(ii) The period of Mongol domination is generally regarded—and 
with some justification—as that of Russia’s “ withdrawal into the 
wilderness”. Yet Russia was then a dependency of a Turko- 
Mongol Empire which was affiliated to the cultural centres of 
central Asia, and the Golden Horde has left its mark on Russian 
history; nor was Russia’s isolation from Europe in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries as complete as is commonly supposed: 
western and south-western Russia were then part of a Lithuanian- 
Polish State, closely associated with western Europe by religion 
and culture; the cities of north-western Russia were commercially 
linked with Germany through the Hanseatic League; while Mus- 
covy itself, the most segregated part of Russia, was in those cen- 
turies opened to a fresh flow of cultural influences from Byzantium 
and the south Slavonic countries. (iii) The great imperial dream 
of the sixteenth century and the attribution by Russian clerics 
to the Tsars of Muscovy of religious pre-eminence throughout the 
world were partly due, no doubt, to factors of Russia’s own history: 
national consciousness and pride were intensified by the territorial 
expansion of Muscovy in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries and by the liberation from the Tatar yoke in 1480. But 
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the new Russian imperialism was also powerfully stimulated by 
the growth of diplomatic relations with the powers of central and 
northern Europe and by the claim of the Muscovite rulers, con- 
sciously formulated in the late fifteenth century, to those remaining 
lands of their ancestral ‘‘ patrimony ” which formed part of the 
Lithuanian-Polish State. And it is significant that the stimulus 
which created and justified the doctrine of ‘‘ Moscow the Third 
Rome ” came from outside: Byzantium had fallen to the Turks— 
a just punishment for tampering with the purity of the Orthodox 
faith and signing with the Latins the detestable Union of Florence; 
the First Rome had long ago lapsed into heresy; the Second 
Rome, Constantinople, was in the hands of the infidels: the 
Imperial mantle should now fall by every right on Moscow, the 
Third Rome; “‘ and a fourth there will not be”. So argued the 
ecclesiastical panegyrists of Holy Russia in the sixteenth century. 
It is surely remarkable that this extreme glorification of Russian 
religious nationalism was, in one of its aspects, a by-product of 
an event of world-wide importance—the fall of Byzantium—and 
that the formula which sustained it was, it would seem, derived 
from political ideas current in fourteenth-century Bulgaria.‘ 


Finally, the doctrine of the divinely ordained and universal 


Monarchy, which gave religious justification to the theory of 
“* Moscow the Third Rome ”’, political significance to the Im- 
perial coronation of Ivan IV in 1547, and ecclesiastical sanction 
to the creation of the Patriarchate of Moscow in 1589, can be 
traced back in direct line of ascent to the Byzantine theory of the 
Christian Empire, adapted from the political philosophy of 
Hellenism in the fourth century of our era. 

(iv) The great religious schism of the seventeenth century, due 
to the revolt of the “‘ Old Believers ” against the liturgical reforms 
of the Patriarch Nikon, was in one sense the result of Russian 
national exclusiyeness: the Old Believers on the stake and in the 
Tsar’s torture chambers were convinced that they were dying 
and suffering for the ideal of Holy Russia, where alone the true 
faith shone as brightly as the sun. This, indeed, would seem to be 
the very essence of religious separativeness, of deliberate cultural 
isolation; yet in this case also the stimulus came from outside: the 
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Old Believers fought desperately, and unsuccessfully against 
foreign influences on Russian life. Nikon, the servant ‘of Anti- 
christ, would impose on his Church the Scriptural texts and 
liturgical practice of the contemporary Greeks; he had declared 
himself: “‘I am a Russian . . . but my faith and religion are 
Greek.” And the Old Believers preferred to rend the Russian 
Church in two rather than accept these foreign innovations 
(v) The reforms of Peter the Great were patently a response to the 
impact of outside forces, pressing on Russia from the West: their 
purpose was to transform Russia’s military machinery, inoeial 
structure, and economic life in accordance with Western insti- 
nahn and with the help of Western technology. (vi) Alexander 
II’s reforms, particularly the emancipation of the serfs, were both 
a product of Western liberalism and a consequence of the Crimean 
War; they, too, aimed at giving Russia the efficient machinery of 
a progressive Western State. (vii) Finally, the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution and the Soviet régime to which it gave birth were at least 
in part the product of forces which arose and developed outside 
Russia: the two corner-stones of the Soviet State—Marxism and 
technology—were borrowed by Russia from the West. 
| These seven examples, taken from the main chapters of Russian 
history, Show quite clearly that at no time was Russia a self- 
contained unit and that we cannot understand her history in terms 
of cultural self-sufficiency. “We have,” to quote Professor Toyn- 
bee, “ to think in terms of the whole and not of the parts; to see 
the chapters of the story as events in the life of the society ae not 
of some particular member; and to follow the fortunes of the 
members, not separately but concurrently, as variations on a single 
theme or as contributions to an orchestra which are significant as 
a harmony but have no meaning as so many separate series of 
notes. In so far as we succeed in studying history from this 
point of view, we find that order arises out of chaos in our 
ad _ that we begin to understand what was not intelligible 
. Can we discover a larger “ whole”, a civilization of which 
er “ : i and from whose standpoint her history will become 
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Our survey of the main chapters of Russian history will have 
suggested that at different periods of her history Russia was more 
or less closely connected with Asia, western Europe, and Byzan- 
tium. Her relations with Asia were maintained through the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic empires which successive waves of 
invaders from the dawn of Slavonic history to the fourteenth 
century of the Christian era established in the Pontic steppes. 
Some of them—especially the Khazars in the eighth century, the 
Cumans in the twelfth, and the Golden Horde in the fourteenth— 
entered into close relations with the Eastern Slavs and undoubtedly 
affected their destiny. And at least twice in her history Russia 
seemed on the verge of becoming an Oriental Empire, with her 
face and policy turned towards the East: the first occasion was in 
the tenth century, when the Viking rulers of Russia made an 
attempt to gain control of the Caspian and Caucasus regions and 
when Vladimir of Kiev, before deciding to accept Christianity in 
the name of his people, hesitated for a moment before the beckon- 
ing hand of Islam; the second opportunity occurred in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, when Ivan IV of Moscow captured the 
Tatar strongholds of Kazan and Astrakhan: this double event, 
which marked the final victory of the agriculturist and town- 
dweller over the Eurasian horseman of the steppe, brought about 
the incorporation of large regions of Islamic culture into the new 
Russian Empire, signified the Tsar’s assumption of the political 
heritage of the Tatar Khan, and started Russia’s career of expan- 
sion towards Siberia and the Pacific. Yet the importance of 
Russia’s connexions with Asia should not be exaggerated. The 

recent “‘ Eurasian” school of Russian historians, while holding 
that the whole territory of the Soviet Union forms a sub-continent 
separate from both Europe and Asia, has nevertheless laid the 
main emphasis on the Asiatic, “ Turanian ’’, affinities of Russian 
civilization.’ It is very doubtful whether much evidence could be 
found to support this interpretation. The Tatars have often 
enough been held responsible for all the sins of Russia, though 
historians are still divided on the question of the extent of the 
influence exerted by the Golden Horde on Russian culture. On 
the whole, it does not seem that this influence was very 
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considerable. ® And we must not in any case forget that Russia’s 
conversion to Christianity separated her from Asia by a moral 
and cultural gulf which not even the thousand-year-long inter- 
course with her subsequent Asiatic rulers and subjects was able 
to bridge. It is not to the East that we must look in our search for 
Russia’s parent civilization. 

Does “ the West ”—the Christian and post-Christian countries 
of western and central Europe—provide a more satisfactory 
alternative? In our survey of the seven main chapters of Russian 
history, the last three, covering the period from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the present day, were concerned with 
the direct effect of Western techniques, institutions and ideas upon 
Russia. This in itself suggests that Russia’s process of “ Western- 
ization ”’, which has progressed at an increasing tempo during the 
past three centuries, has been a more important and vital factor 


-in her cultural history than her connexions with Asia. Nor has 


she been a mere recipient: since the time of Peter the Great 
Russia has formed an inseparable part of the European state 
system ; for more than a century she has powerfully contributed to 
European culture, in literature and music, in science and scholar- 
ship, and in recent years she has re-exported to the West, in a 
new and to some extent characteristically Russian form, the eed 
and practice of Marxist Socialism. 

Yet we may hesitate to place modern Russia unreservedly within 
the pale of that “‘ Western ” civilization which originated in the 
Western territories of the Roman Empire, the ecclesiastical orbit 
of the Papacy and the political domains of the Carolingian State 
and gradually extended its influence over the greater part of the 
inhabited globe. Resistance and hostility to all forms of Western 
Christianity are ingrained in a large proportion of Russians 
particularly sometimes in those who have ceased to concern diem 
selves greatly about religion. Most educated Russians have long 
been conscious of a dichotomy in their cultural inheritance: as 
early as the beginning of the seventeenth century an acute ascii 
observer remarked: “We are turning our backs to one another: 
some of us look to the East, others to the West.’’® Among the 
historical and philosophical problems debated by Russian thinkers 
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in the nineteenth century none was so constantly advanced and 
led to such passionate searchings of heart as the question of 
Russia’s status and destiny: was she part of Europe or a separate 
world sui generis; should she look to the “ West ” or the “* East ”’? 
And the ambiguity in Russia’s relations with the West is forcibly 
apparent at the present time, when a political creed, a social pro- 
gramme, and an industrial technology, all of which are Western 
in origin, are used from a Russian base of operations to criticize 
and assail the very foundations of contemporary Western society. 
It is also significant that the Westernization of Russia in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries created a cultural dichotomy, 
a drawback from which Muscovy, for all its social disunity, had 
not appreciably suffered. The influence of Polish education and 
manners in the seventeenth century, Peter the Great’s cultural 
reforms, the assimilation of French literature and German 
philosophy by the intelligentsia, the impact on Russia of the 
Industrial Revolution, the spread of Socialism and Marxism, 
these were practically limited in their effects to the upper class 
and educated minority. The life and outlook of the peasants— 
the overwhelming majority of the population—remained, at least 
until the twentieth century, untouched by these alien importations. 
In the Russian villages life was lived much as it had been for 
centuries past. The faith and toil of the humble folk, their strong 
belief in God, their veneration of the holy man, the monk, and 
the pilgrim, the annual cycle of work and prayer, their legends, 
costumes, and folk-songs, these had not altered very much since 
the dawn of Russian history. It may be said, in fact, that in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Russia was living under a 
dual dispensation: the ruling minority—Westernized nobles, 
technicians, and the intelligentsia—educated in a cosmopolitan 
spirit, frequently out of touch with the native culture and even 
with the faith of their fathers, proselytes of the modern West; and, 
on the other hand, the mass of the peasants who continued to live 
in strict accordance with the rules and ethos inherited from their 
remote ancestors. It would thus seem impossible to regard Russia 
as an offshoot or a part of modern “‘ Western” civilization; for 
even during the last two centuries, when Western influences in 
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Russia were at their strongest, some important aspects of her life 
and history cannot be explained in terms of this civilization. 

It will be noticed that our attempt to discover a larger cultural 
unit in whose terms Russian history may become intelligible has 
so far been reduced to a search for a culture which has exerted a 
sufficiently profound and lasting influence on Russia to deserve 
to be considered as Russia’s parent civilization. This method of 
investigation will prove helpful if we shift our attention once more 
to the medieval chapters of Russian history. There can be no 
doubt that the influence of Byzantium on Russian history and 
culture was far more profound and permanent than that of the 
Turko-Mongol hordes and more homogeneous than that of the 
modern West. Russia owes her religion and the greater part of 
her medieval culture to the Byzantine Empire, both directly, 
through her connexions with Constantinople in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and indirectly, through the Slavo-Byzantine 
schools of the tenth-century Bulgaria. Much has been written of 
late on the remarkable and precocious culture of Kievan Russia, 
but there is still scope for an essay which would fully reveal the 
extent to which it was indebted to the civilization of East Rome.!° 
The eleventh and twelfth centuries, I would suggest, might prove 
particularly suited to such an investigation: Byzantine civilization 
was then in its prime, its attractive power still at its height; Russia 
was a young and growing nation, with no heavy burden of in- 
herited traditions, no very rigid view of herself or her neighbours: 
such conditions breed tolerance and favour intercourse and could 
reveal, from behind the often obstructive screen of later impor- 
tations, some salient features of her original culture. Such an 
essay might well be devoted to an illustration of Mr. Sumner’s 
comprehensive formula: ‘‘ Byzantium brought to Russia five 
gifts: her religion, her law, her view of the world, her art and 
writing.” The spread of Byzantine Christianity to Russia in 
the tenth century, the growth of the young Russian Church under 
the leadership of Constantinople, and the first flowering of Russian 
monasticism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; the introduction 
into Russia of Byzantine law—which was an extension of Roman 
law—and its fusion, and sometimes clash, with the customary law 
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of the Eastern Slavs; the radiation of Byzantine art of the Mace- 
donian and Comnenian periods to Russia, where it achieved some 
of its greatest works and informed the first native schools of 
architecture and painting; the adoption by the Russians, mainly 
through Bulgaria, of the Slavonic alphabet and vernacular litera- 
ture, a gift from Byzantium which enabled them at the dawn of 
their Christian life to produce works of literature which rank high 
in the history of their culture; and finally, the question of how far 
the Russians in the Kiev period assimilated ‘‘ the thought-world 
of East Rome ”!2—an important but difficult question, where 
generalizations and hasty conclusions are especially dangerous: 
these are some of the problems that would be faced in such a study. 
A much-needed essay could also be written on the second and 
more imperfectly known phase of Russia’s relations with Byzan- 
tium, the period between 1250 and 1450. And here two awkward 
questions arise: did Russia really “‘ relapse into barbarism ”’** for 
two centuries after the Tatar invasion? and how far did the 
Mongol yoke seal her off from the civilizing influence of the 
Byzantine world? It is not easy to answer these questions pre- 
cisely, but it may be suggested that the political catastrophe of the 
Mongol invasion did not break the continuity in Russian culture 
nor substantially interrupt the flow of Balkan influence into Russia: 
the latter, indeed, grew particularly strong in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; the new literary trends and the theory and 
practice of contemplative monasticism, two characteristic features 
of those centuries of Russian history, were imported from Byzan- 
tium, Mount Athos, and the Balkan countries; while, in the field 
of art, the remarkable school of painting of Novgorod in this period 
was profoundly influenced by the last great phase of Byzantine 
art, in the age of the Palaeologi.** 

It will be observed that the influence exerted by Byzantine 
civilization on Russia between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries 
was markedly different in character and scope from the impact of 
western Europe after the middle of the seventeenth century; the 
latter, we have seen, split Russian society into two and created a 
gulf between the ruling and educated minority on the one hand 
and the peasantry on the other; Byzantine influence, which 
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spread to Russia through the medium of Christianity and the 
channel of the upper class, was often slow in filtering down to the 
other sections of society; but filter down it did, and over the 
course of the Middle Ages it pervaded in varying degrees the 
whole of Russian society from the prince to the peasant, leaving 
practically no aspect of Russian life untouched.1° 
We may thus conclude that Russia’s parent civilization was the 
Byzantine culture of East Rome, in whose terms Russian history 
remains intelligible at least until the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Leaving aside for the moment the task of defining and describing 
this civilization, we must consider how far, after the fifteenth 
century, Russia’s parent civilization remains the “ intelligible 
field” for the study of Russian history. There can be no doubt 
that a strong influence of Byzantine culture can be observed in all 
sections and classes of Russian society, at least until the second 
half of the seventeenth century. Two examples may suffice to 
illustrate this fact. In the early sixteenth century an authoritative 
spokesman of the Russian Church wrote: “By nature the Tsar is 
like all other men; but in authority he is like the Highest God ” ;16 
this definition of the functions of the sacred and universal Autocrat, 
so characteristic of the Byzantine conception of imperial 
sovereignty, reads like a sentence from the pen of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus or Eusebius of Caesarea. And in the second half 
of the seventeenth century the Archpriest Avvakum, who suffered 
death on the stake for refusing to accept the practice of making 
the sign of the cross with three as against two fingers, and reciting 
the triple as against the double Alleluia, and who exhorted his 
numerous followers to sacrifice their lives rather than accept the 
reforms of Nikon, signified his faith in the following words: “ I 
hold to this even unto death, as I have received it... . It has 
been laid down before us: let it lie thus unto the ages of ages,”’!? 
Thus did a Russian parish priest, in his heroic refusal to coun- 
tenance the slightest. deviation from the sacred wholeness of the 
liturgical practice, echo the words of the Byzantine Patriarch 
Photius, who wrote eight centuries previously: “Even the smallest 
neglect of the traditions leads to the complete contempt for 
dogma.”’18 
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But, for all this persistence of Byzantine traditions, there was 
already much in late fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Muscovy 
that indicated a parting of the ways. It is often argued that, after 
the fall of the Byzantine Empire and the marriage of Ivan III with 
Zoé Palaeologa in 1472, Russia consciously took over the political 
heritage of Byzantium and that the theory of “Moscow the Third 
Rome ”’, erected in the following century as an ideological super- 
structure on these events, represented the final triumph of Byzan- 
tine influence in Russia. Yet it is difficult to accept this conven- 
tional picture of a sixteenth-century Russia, Byzantinized afresh, 
absorbing and continuing the cultural and political traditions 
of East Rome. Of course, there can be no doubt that some 
Russian ideologues welcomed the theory that the seat of Imperial 
sovereignty had migrated to Moscow after the fall of Constanti- 
nople. But the political implications of the doctrine of ““ Moscow 
the Third Rome ” do not seem to have been taken very seriously 
by the Tsars of that time.’® All the attempts made by the diplo- 
matists of the Catholic West to entice the sixteenth-century Tsars 
into an alliance against the Turks were ignored in Moscow, and 
while Pope and Holy Roman Emperor, and the Greeks themselves, 
were dangling before their eyes the glittering prospect of a 
victorious entry into Constantinople and the dream of an Orthodox 
Empire uniting the power of the Third Rome with the historical 
inheritance of the Second, the Muscovite rulers turned a deaf 
ear to those blandishments, and, sheltering behind the modest 
but authentic title of “ Sovereign of All Russia ”, merely claimed 
the inheritance of the Russian lands formerly possessed by their 
Kievan predecessors. Here, it may be suggested, is an early 
example of Russia’s conscious turning away from the historical 
heritage of Byzantium: here, in the wake of the Realpolitik of 
Ivan III and Basil III and Ivan IV, the Christian universalism of 
East Rome was transformed and distorted within the more narrow 
framework of Muscovite nationalism. The really significant fact 
is that the beginning of Russia’s turning away from her Byzantine 
heritage in the late fifteenth century coincided with the growth 
of her connexions with the West; Ivan III’s marriage with Zoé 
was a harbinger of these connexions: for the niece of the last 
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Byzantine Emperor came to Russia from Italy accompanied by a 
papal legate, and the marriage had been arranged in Rome; the 
relations then established between Russia and Renaissance Italy 
were paralleled by the growing Western influences in Novgorod in 
the late fifteenth century, which soon spread to Moscow.2° The 
policy of the Muscovite rulers of that time, of Ivan III, Basil III, 
and even Ivan IV, has been compared to that of their Western 
contemporaries, a Louis XI, a Henry VII, or a Ferdinand of 
Spain; and it is perhaps true to say that in their autocratic policy 
which relied on a growing national sentiment and on the increasing 
need for a strong centralized state making for order, and in 
the means by which they pursued it—the struggle with the 
great nobles—they resemble more closely the contemporary 
monarchs of western Europe than the former emperors of East 
Rome. 

We must not, of course, exaggerate the importance of these early 
connexions between Muscovy and the West: until the middle of 
the seventeenth century soldiers and technicians, rather than 
ideas and institutions, formed the bulk of the Western exports to 
Russia. Moreover, between 1450 and 1650, with her Byzantine 
traditions on the wane and Western influences only slowly filtering 
in, Russia was developing into a world sui generis and fast expand- 
ing into a Eurasian Empire. Her culture, however, in these two 
centuries of the late Muscovite period, was still a fairly homo- 
geneous whole and would, I believe, be still partly intelligible in 
terms of her Byzantine heritage. Yet in her history this was a 
period of transition: for when Russia, at the close of the fifteenth 
century, began to emerge from her “ Middle Ages ”’, she started 
to drift away from her Byzantine inheritance and to fall gradually 
into step with the political, diplomatic, and economic life of 
western and central Europe. 

The rest of the story is better known and needs no emphasis 
here, save perhaps in one respect. The wholesale and spectacular 
policy of Westernization carried out by Peter the Great has often 
obscured the fact that he was merely continuing on a vaster scale 
and in a more drastic manner a process which had been gaining 
momentum in the second half of the seventeenth century. 
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About 1650 the manners, literature, and learning of the Mus- 
covites began to be strongly affected by the influence of Poland 
and of the latinized culture of the Ukraine.*1 The cultural dualism 
which these Western influences created in the Russian society was 
aggravated by the schism of the Old Believers, which alienated 
the various streams of popular spirituality and devotion from a 
now partly secularized ecclesiastical hierarchy; and both these 
rifts—the cultural and the religious—anticipated and prepared 
the profounder gulf between the ruling classes and the peasantry 
brought about by the Westernizing and secularizing reforms of 
Peter the Great. 

I have already suggested that from the early eighteenth century 
onwards Russia was living, as it were, under a dual dispensation. 
The upper strata of society had exchanged the Byzantine traditions 
of Muscovy for the education and ethos of the modern West, 
while the peasantry still clung to the old way of life. Yet elements 
of the Byzantine tradition survived in all classes of Russian 
society; thus a notable section of the Russian nineteenth-century 
intelligentsia, the Slavophiles, for example, regarded the Orthodox 
tradition derived from Byzantium as their surest bulwark against 
the encroaching rationalism and materialism of Western “ bour- 
geois ” culture. Above all, the continuing strength of the Byzan- 
tine inheritance in modern Russia has asserted itself again and 
again in the form of the Orthodox Christian faith to which the 
peasantry and a section of the educated classes for long remained 
profoundly loyal; and there is no conclusive evidence to suggest 
that the recent attempts of their rulers to destroy or subvert this 
religious allegiance have met with any notable or lasting success. 
Especially, perhaps, the vitality of the Byzantine heritage in 
Russia is manifested in the liturgy, which retains a powerful 
hold on the mind and emotions of all those, both educated and 
untutored, who have not succumbed to atheism or religious in- 
difference, and which is one of the greatest and original creations 
of Byzantine genius. 

This dichotomy in the Russian culture of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries shows that Byzantium, Russia’s parent 
civilization, cannot be regarded as the “‘ intelligible field ” for the 
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study of Russian history in this period. We have likewise 
examined, and rejected, the possibility that western Europe might 
fulfil that purpose in respect of these centuries. Can any other 
cultural unit be found to take up the role relinquished by 
Byzantium ? 

To answer this question we must attempt a brief definition of 
Byzantine civilization in terms of space and time. A compound 
of the Roman, Hellenistic, and Christian traditions, it can be 
described in terms of the geographical area over which its influence 
was once predominant. Originally limited to the territories of the 
East Roman Empire, above all to the Balkans and Asia Minor, 
Byzantine civilization made a thrust northward into Russia 
shortly before most of Asia Minor was lost to Islam. The Balkans 
and Russia remained its main strongholds during the remaining 
part of the Middle Ages. Today the area occupied by “ the heirs 
of Byzantium ” is basically the same, with the addition of the 
territories won for Orthodox Christianity by Russia’s eastward 
expansion; it comprises the European lands inhabited by the 
Serbs, the Albanians, the Greeks, the Bulgarians, the Rumanians, 
and the Russians. The history of these six peoples reveals a 
striking similarity which to some extent overshadows their ethnic 
and linguistic differences; they are united by a common member- 
ship of the Eastern Orthodox Church and by the powerful influ- 
ence exerted by Byzantium on their medieval culture; moreover, 
they were all subjected for several centuries to the rule of Asiatic 
empires—the Balkans to the Ottoman, Russia to the Mongol— 
and on emerging from their political servitude succumbed, gradu- 
ally in the case of Russia, more rapidly in the case of the Balkans, 
to the influence of west European ideas and institutions. 

It is less easy to define the limits of Byzantine civilization in 
time. Its beginning can be plausibly dated from the first half of 
the fourth century, for Professor Baynes has cogently argued that 
the distinctive elements of this civilization were first brought 
together into the melting-pot in the age of Constantine.?? The 
difficulty of discovering a corresponding terminus ad quem became 
apparent when we considered the case of Russia, where elements 
of Byzantine culture have survived in various forms to the present 
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day. It seems, however, that these elements are too isolated from 
the other forms of social life to allow us to extend the effective 
hegemony of Byzantine civilization in Russia beyond the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. In the Balkans Byzantine civilization 
survived longer and, strange though it may seem, thus was due 
to the Turkish conquest. No more than the Mongol rule in 
Russia did the Pax Ottomanica in the Balkans undermine the 
Byzantine culture of the subject peoples. In a book bearing the 
suggestive title of Byzance aprés Byzance,”* the late Professor 
Iorga has shown the extent to which the Byzantine inheritance 
was kept alive among the Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
Empire; the Orthodox Church, the preciously guarded symbol of 
their former greatness, presided over by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, who was recognized by the Sultan as the spiritual 
overlord and temporal chief of all his Christian subjects? and was 
thus able at last to vindicate his ancient title of ‘‘ Oecumenical ”’; 
the political inheritance of the former East Roman Basileis, taken 
over partly by the Sultans themselves, partly by the Rumanian 
princes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who steeped 
themselves in the imperial tradition of Byzantium to a greater 
extent than their Russian contemporaries, the Muscovite Tsars; 
the preservation of Greek literature and Byzantine learning, 
fostered in the Danubian courts of the Rumanian Domni and the 
schools of the Phanariot Greeks in Constantinople—this survival 
of Byzantium under the Ottoman rule is a further example of the 
astonishing vitality and continuity of its civilization. It was not 
until the late eighteenth century that the East Roman heritage 
began to decline in the Balkans, undermined by Western influences 
of the Age of Enlightenment, and in the early nineteenth century, 
under the impact of the ideas of the French Revolution and modern 
nationalism, occurred what Iorga has called “ the death of Byzan- 
tium ”’. Yet even then Byzantine memories continued to influence 
the new Balkan statesmen, and the appeal of Orthodox Christianity 
remained as strong among the peoples of these countries as it 
did in Russia. 

Our attempt to determine the limits of Byzantine civilization in 
space and time has thus led us to conclude that Russia and the 
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Balkan Orthodox countries, which share a common inheritance 
from Byzantium and whose history, despite many local differences, 
is similar in several important respects, can be regarded as part 
of one larger cultural area. It is this area that would appear to 
constitute the wider “‘ whole”, the “ intelligible field” against 
the background of which Russian history should be studied. The 
name “ Byzantine civilization ” is clearly inadequate to describe 
this field over the whole course of medieval and modern history, 
for, as we saw, the term is not applicable to Russia beyond the 
late seventeenth century, or to the Balkans after the early nine- 
teenth, in view of the more complex and heterogeneous culture 
of these countries in modern times. 

As a term to describe this area I would suggest ‘‘ Eastern 
Europe ”. At first sight it has certain disadvantages: the Balkans, 
from a geographical point of view, are in south-eastern rather than 
in eastern Europe; but this argument could be met by observing 
that the Iberian Peninsula, though geographically in south- 
western Europe, is generally included in the European “ west ”’; 
the criterion in both cases is cultural rather than geographical. It 
might also seem unjustifiable to exclude from eastern Europe a 
country like Poland, which in certain periods of her history has 
played a prominent role in the destinies of Russia and of the 
Balkans; yet Poland, since the dawn of her Christian history, has 
derived her civilization from the Western, and particularly the 
Latin, world, and her cultural associations with both Russia and 
the Balkans have been far less intimate; indeed, there would seem 
to be a strong case for including Poland in central, rather than in 
eastern, Europe.”° 

More serious objections could be raised against the attempt to 
group the modern histories of Russia and the Balkans within a 
single unit, at least after the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when Byzantine civilization, still paramount in the Balkans, had 
already ceased to be the “ intelligible field ”’ of Russian history. 
Indeed, in spite of the close relations between Muscovy and the 
Balkan Slavs?® and of Russia’s championship, since Peter the 
Great, of the cause of the Balkan Orthodox peoples, the two 
regions would seem to have followed divergent lines in their 
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recent political history. Their cultural backgrounds, moreover, 
are far from identical, for apart from the ethnic and linguistic 
differences that divide the Russians from the Greeks and both 
from the Rumanians, the two regions have not always been sub- 
jected to the influence of the same foreign cultures. But any 
distinction between a “ north-eastern ” and a “ south-eastern ” 
Europe, however legitimate, must not obscure the essential fact 
that, in so far as their culture has been decisively moulded by the 
influence of Orthodox Christianity and Byzantine civilization and 
the history of their peoples has, since the Middle Ages, followed a 
similar pattern (subjection to an Asiatic yoke, followed by political 
emancipation and increasing Westernization), these two sub-areas 
constitute a single cultural unit, which may be conveniently termed 
Eastern Europe.?’ 

There is, I would suggest, a further advantage in the term 
*‘ Fastern Europe”, and this brings me to my next point: how 
far can we really speak of a Byzantine, or East European, world 
essentially different in culture and historical inheritance from the 
Christian countries of the Latin and Germanic West? What was, 
and is, the exact nature of this relationship? Questions such as 
these only emphasize how inadequate our knowledge still is of the 
relations and interdependence between different regions of 
Europe, particularly in the Middle Ages. If our discovery and 
assessment of Russia’s parent civilization have any meaning, this 
must imply that her cultural inheritance was different in some 
degree from that of the countries of western and central Europe 
whose historical fountain-head was Rome. It is indeed the fashion 
today to emphasize the distinction between the cultures of 
Byzantium and the West, to stress the contrasts between the 
medieval histories of eastern and western Europe. I do not wish 
to deny or minimize these differences, yet there seems to be a 
real danger of interpreting the division between East and West in 
too rigid and absolute a sense. In the first place, we must not 
imagine that the Roman and the Byzantine spheres of influence 
were ever separated by a rigid geographical frontier: the medieval 
history of the Balkan Slavs and the fate of the Ukraine between 
the fourteenth and eighteenth centuries provide examples of a 
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close interrelation between Byzantine and Western cultures; while 
medieval Venice was, in many respects, a Byzantine enclave in a 
Latin world. It is also frequently argued that the Schism of 1054, 
which divided Christendom into a Western and an Eastern 
section, for ever separated them by the barrier of an odium theo- 
logicum; and that this Schism was itself only a formal recognition 
of a gradually increasing rift between Byzantium and the West 
which began with the very birth of Byzantine civilization. But is 
this an adequate picture and the whole story? For all the theological 
disputes between Rome and Constantinople, the rivalry of con- 
flicting jurisdictions, the differences of language, customs, and 
traditions, in spite even of Charlemagne’s coronation as Emperor 
of the Romans, there is surely no convincing evidence to suggest 
that, at least until 1054, the majority of the churchmen and states- 
men of East and West were not conscious of belonging to one 
Christian Society. Would it not be truer to say that at least on 
two occasions, at Chalcedon in 451 and at the Festival of Ortho- 
doxy in Constantinople in 843,the Byzantine Church triumphantly 
asserted against the claims of Asiatic creeds—Monophysitism and 
Iconoclasm—its basic heritage, Roman, Hellenistic and, as it 
proved, European? The often bitter contentions between the 
First and the Second Rome are more suggestive of a fraternal 
rivalry for the supreme position in Christendom than of a struggle 
between two alien civilizations. But we can perhaps go even 
farther, and ask ourselves whether the consciousness of a united 
Christendom did not survive the very Schism of 1054. The 
episcopate of East Rome might have detested what it regarded 
as Latin innovations in the fields of dogma, ritual and ecclesiastical 
discipline; though its most enlightened members could still urge 
their flocks to feelings of charity towards their Western brethren 
in Christ: some forty years after the Schism the Greek Archbishop 
of Bulgaria, Theophylact, severely criticized his colleagues for 
unjustly slandering the customs of the Latin Church.” And the 
simple folk of Byzantium, how would the Schism have appeared 
to them? When the Roman legates laid the Papal Bull of excom- 
munication upon the altar of Hagia Sophia, could they think that 
the Church of Christ was being rent in twain for at least nine 
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centuries to come? There had been schisms and excommunications 
before; the schisms had been healed, the excommunications lifted ; 
was not the Universal Church the very body of Christ? And was 
not Rome, for all the unorthodox teaching and claims of its 
pontiffs, a sacred and venerable city, a revered centre of pilgrimage 
containing the tomb of St. Peter, prince of the Apostles? Anna 
Comnena is sometimes cited as proof of the hatred and contempt 
entertained by the East Romans for the Latin West; and she 
certainly says many bitter things about the ruffians of the First 
Crusade who caused so much trouble to her father, the Emperor 
Alexius. But if you reread the Alexiad you will probably be struck 
by the great difference in the tones she adopts when referring to 
the Crusaders and to the Bogomil heretics: these inspire her with 
horror and loathing; the former, for all their undesirable qualities, 
are still fellow-Christians. Of course, mutual antipathy and 
distrust between East and West increased during the twelfth 
century, and for this the Crusades were largely responsible. But 
can the picture of two mutually exclusive civilizations be reconciled 
with the Western influences we find in Byzantine society in the 
reign of Manuel Comnenus, and with the strongly pro-Latin 
sympathies of the Emperor, the court, and the aristocracy in the 
second half of the twelfth century??® 

As one reads afresh the history of the later Roman Empire in 
the East one wonders sometimes whether historians have not 
exaggerated the importance of the events of 1054. If, in the 
process of gradual estrangement between Byzantium and the 
West, we sought for an event that seems to mark a real turning- 
point, we could point perhaps with better reason to the climax of 
the Fourth Crusade; and we would probably conclude that it was 
then that the folk of Byzantium, disgusted at the desecration of 
their hallowed City by men who called themselves Christians, 
finally turned away from their society and hardened their hearts 
to the West. Ifso, is not 1204 rather than 1054 the real date of the 
schism in the body of Christendom? Yet on further scrutiny and 
in the long run the first of the dates may well prove to have as little 
magical significance as the second. Among the problems of late 
Byzantine history which require further study there are few more 
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crucial than the nature and scope of the relations between Byzan- 
tium and western Europe, especially Italy, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. But there is no doubt that, at least in the fields 
of learning and art, there was close and constant interpenetration. 
And if we asked ourselves the question: were the relations between 
Byzantium and the West in the age of the Palaeologi any less close 
than they had been under the Comnenian or the Macedonian 
dynasties—what would our answer be? 
If it be in the negative, the picture we shall have of Byzantium 

and the medieval West will be of two different but closely inter- 
woven halves of one Graeco-Roman Christian and European 
civilization. Neither half, on this reading, was in any real sense a 
self-contained unit or a fully “ intelligible field of historical 
study ” at least until the late fifteenth century: and if we were 
inclined to doubt the truth of this interpretation, we have only to 
think how much will remain unintelligible in the medieval history 
of western and central Europe unless we consider the Byzantine 

contributions to its culture: Anglo-Saxon scholarship of the eighth 

century, the Carolingian art of the ninth, Otto III’s restoration of 
the Roman Empire, the growth of the Norman kingdom of Sicily, 

the cultural aftermath of the Crusades, the Italian Renaissance— 
these and other important events of European history cannot be 
understood without reference to eastern Europe. The Basilica of 
St. Mark in Venice, the art of Duccio and El Greco, are these not 
eloquent signs of how much the Western world owes to the 
genius of Byzantium? 

If from Byzantium we turn to medieval Russia and to her 
relations with the West, what shall we find—mutual hostility or 
interpenetration? It would be easy, but hardly necessary, to show 
that Russia’s distrust of and hostility towards the West on the 
political and religious planes originate in the distant past. Since 
the thirteenth century she has had to face and repel at least six 
major invasions from the West, three of which came near to 
destroying her national existence. It would seem natural to con- 
clude that since the dawn of her history Russia has regarded the 
West as the hereditary foe, whose weapons are to be borrowed the 
better to resist its encroachments, and tempting to assume that 
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she inherited this attitude from Byzantium. But the facts of early 
Russian history lend little support to either of these assumptions. 
Recent research has revealed the extent to which Russia in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries shared in the common life of 
Europe: trade relations with Germany, the continued immigration 
of Scandinavians, intermarriages between members of the Russian 
dynasty and those of the principal reigning families of Europe, 
cultural connexions with Bohemia and Poland, ecclesiastical 
contacts with Rome—these facts of Russian history in the pre- 
Mongol period do not suggest any segregation from or hostility 
towards the nations of the West.*° Nor did the Schism of 1054 
substantially affect Russia’s relations with the West, until the 
thirteenth century. It is true that her clergy sometimes issued 
warnings against the doctrinal errors of the Latins, and that anti- 
Roman polemical literature began to circulate in Russia in the 
late eleventh and twelfth centuries. But there is a story that is 
better evidence of the Russians’ friendly attitude to the Westerners 
at that time. In 1087 some Italian merchants from Bari, sailing 
home from Antioch, put in at the harbour of Myra, a city in 
Lycia on the south coast of Asia Minor. By a mixture of cunning 
and violence they succeeded in carrying off the relics of St. 
Nicholas from the basilica of the city and sailed home in triumph 
with this inestimable treasure. In Bari they were treated as heroes, 
and two years after the perpetration of this robbery the Pope 
instituted a new feast in the Western Church—commemorating 
the “ translation of the relics of St. Nicholas to Bari”, annually 
celebrated on the 9th of May. It is scarcely surprising that this 
feast does not occur in the calendar of the Byzantine Church: for 
the East Romans had every reason to regard themselves as the 
innocent victims of an act of brigandage. But the Russians had 
no such inhibitions. St. Nicholas belonged to the common heritage 
of Christendom; the transfer of his relics to Italy was clearly the 
work of Divine Providence; Bari was in any case a safer place than 
Myra, as Asia Minor was devastated by the Turks. It was a cause 
for rejoicing that one of the greatest saints of Christendom should 
now, by his posthumous presence, extend his special favour to the 
West: and so the Russian Church in its turn instituted the annual 
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feast of “ the translation of the holy relics of our father among the 
saints, Nicholas, the Worker of Miracles, from Myra to the’ Gite 
of Bari”’.* The Russian liturgical hymns of this feast composed 
at the very end of the eleventh century, eloquently exniene the 
spirit of united Christendom: “ the day has come of brilliant 
triumph, the city of Bari rejoices, and with it the whole universe 


exults in hymns and spiritual canticles.. . . Like a star thy relics 
have gone from the East to the West . . . and the city of Bari 
has received divine grace by thy presence. . . . If now the country 


of Myra is silent, the whole world, enlightened by the holy worker 
of miracles, invokes him with songs of praise.”?2 So conscious 
were the Russians, half a century after the Schism, of the universal 
nature of the Christian Church; so little did they feel cut off fi 
Western civilization. a 
We can now perhaps make a distinction in the history of Russia’s 
relations with the West, which I believe to be important. Two 
different phases in these relations may be detected: the nadine 
phase, which is commonly associated with Peter the Great but 
really began in the late fifteenth century, when Russia borrowed 
from the West first the rudiments of technology and then, on an 
increasing scale, literary and philosophical trends, social thas and 
political institutions; these borrowings, as we saw, only Wiedind 
a small section of the Russian people, at least until the present 
generation ; and the early phase, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, when the Russians were conscious of an organic 
link between themselves and Western Christendom. Sir John 
Marriott has written: “ Russia is not, and has never been, a 
member of the European family ”: 93 the first of these stmremesite 
may seem Justified in part by contemporary events; the second is 
I submit, a serious misrepresentation. The two phases in ihe 
history of Russia’s association with the West are separated b 
two and a half centuries of Mongol yoke, which, by irene 
severing the relations between Muscovy and wiser Euro “ 
was an important cause of their long estrangement. And cacti 
turning-point in Russia’s relations with the West occurred simul- 
taneously: in the same years of the thirteenth century, when the 
Tatars, after their devastation and conquest of econtral Russia 
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were establishing their rule in the Ukraine, the Prince of Nov- 
gorod, Alexander Nevsky, fought back the attacks of the Swedes 
and the Crusading Orders of the Livonian and Teutonic Knights 
against the Russian Baltic frontier lands. It was now for the 
first time that the West faced Russia no longer as an associate, but 
as a hostile force carrying eastwards its double threat of territorial 
conquest and militant Catholicism. 

The use of the term “‘ Eastern Europe ” to describe the area 
over which Byzantine civilization held sway in the Middle Ages 
has at least the merit of emphasizing the underlying unity of the 
history of European Christendom. And if it be objected that this 
unity was broken by the incorporation of Russia and the Balkans 
into Asiatic empires, and that these regions were for many 
centuries lost to Europe, it may be said in reply that not only was 
the Byzantine heritage in these countries preserved intact under 
an alien yoke, but that the Orthodox peoples of Russia and the 
Balkans remained Europeans at least in so far as they successfully 
defended their Christian civilization against their Islamic over- 
lords, and, by bearing the full brunt of the Asiatic conquest, made 
possible the cultural and material progress of their fellow-Chris- 
tians in the West.** 

A closer integration of the history of Eastern Europe into our 
text-books of European history—especially in regard to the Middle 
Ages—is, I would suggest, a matter of great importance. Uncon- 
sciously influenced perhaps by the legacy of Gibbon’s contempt 
of Byzantium, or by the picture of Slavonic barbarism painted by 
some German nineteenth-century historians, are we not some- 
times apt to regard western and central Europe—France, England, 

Germany, and Italy—as the true centres of European civilization, 
the primary objects of a medievalist’s study? On this reading, the 
countries east of the Carpathians and south of the Danube seem 
to play the part of an appendage, or at least of an isolated and self- 
contained unit, in either case admitted only grudgingly and 
sparingly into our manuals of European history. There can be 
no doubt that the writing of history has suffered from this one- 
sided presentation. Nor are the dangers of cultural parochialism 
limited to the sphere of the technical historian. In the countries 
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of the West the general public is beginning to appreciate how 
much our common European inheritance has been obscured, and 
the international life of modern Europe perverted, by the fact that 
history has so often during the past century been y~itten from a 
nationalistic point of view. But the tendency to an egocentric 
reading of history may conceal dangers of a more subtle kind: the 
view entertained by present leaders of the Western world that in 
resisting aggressive totalitarianism they are defending the true 
values of European civilization has much to commend it; yet it 
may be asked whether this view would not acquire greater force 
and conviction if it were rid of two widespread assumptions: the 
notion that Western culture is identical with European civilization 
tout court, and the belief that there is something perennial and 
almost predetermined in the present schism in the body of Europe. 

The theme of this essay was expressed in the form of three 
questions. T'wo of them we have now attempted to answer. We 
have examined the basic trends of Russian history in terms of 
Byzantine civilization and found that, at least until the end uf the 
fifteenth century and to a more limited but still notable extent 
until the late seventeenth, this approach provided us with a 
guiding thread which made our subject “ intelligible ”. From the 
eighteenth century, however, Russia’s Byzantine heritage, over- 
laid with influences from the contemporary West, ceased to be 
the primary source of Russian culture, and the “intelligible 
field” of Russian history in this period should be widened to 
include the greater part of Europe. In any case the realm of 
Byzantine civilization, which in geographico-cultural terms can, 
both in medieval and modern times, be largely described as 
Eastern Europe, was never a self-contained unit, but should be 
regarded as an integral part of European Christendom. We must 
now, in conclusion, consider briefly our third question—the 
specific character of Russia’s Byzantine heritage. 

“ Russia’s Byzantine heritage” is the title of a chapter in 
Professor Toynbee’s book Civilization on Trial.®> The author 
stresses the continuity in Russian history and argues that, for all 
the sweeping changes introduced by Peter the Great and Lenin, 
the Russia of today still preserves some salient features of her 
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Byzantine past. It is well that we should be reminded of this 
continuity, which underlies the changing pattern of revolution 
and reform, and has preserved, even in the Russia of Stalin, some- 
thing at least of the thought-world of Byzantium. Yet I believe 
that not all students of Russian history will be wie to accept 
Professor Toynbee’s view as to the nature of Russia S Byzantine 
inheritance. In his opinion the rulers of Soviet Russia have 
inherited from Byzantium a state of mind and an institution: the 
conviction that they are chosen to inherit the earth and are hence 
always in the right; and the structure of the totalitarian state. I 
shall not here discuss in detail the origin of this outlook and this 
institution, both of which undoubtedly exist in the Soviet Union 
today. But Professor Toynbee’s thesis is so relevant to our 
present subject that I feel impelled to cite some of my reasons for 
believing that, at least without serious qualifications, it 1s likely to 
YS ei state, for Professor Toynbee, is one “ that nae 
established its control over every side of the life of its subj ects °3 
the proof of the totalitarian nature of the Byzantine polity lies in 
the fact that its emperors succeeded in making the Orthodox 
Church of the Empire “ virtually a department of the medieval 
Fast Roman state”; this enslavement of the spiritual by the 
temporal he calls “ Caesaro-papism 9 Caesarg-papism, in his 
view, had the disastrous effect of stunting and crushing Byzantine 
civilization and transmitted to medieval Russia the seeds of 
totalitarianism; cultivated in the political laboratory of the rulers 
of Muscovy, these seeds later yielded a harvest under the Soviet 
régime. Professor Toynbee has argued his conception of 2 ese 
‘¢ Caesaro-papism ” at considerable length in the fourth volume o 
his Study of History;** the problem 1s clearly of the greatest 
importance, for the view we take of the relationship between 
Church and State in Byzantium will inevitably colour: some of our 
basic notions of East European history, both in the Middle Ages 
in more recent times. 
ger be impossible, within the span of two paragraphs, to 
attempt a detailed criticism of Professor Toynbee’s thesis. But I 
venture to suggest that neither of these formulae—Caesaro-papism 
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or totalitarianism—is an adequate description of the complex 
relations that existed in Byzantium between the Emperor and the 
Church. It is true that: (1) in the Byzantine society the Emperor 
occupied a supreme and sacrosanct position; (2) the canons and 
rules of the Church required his sanction before they became 
effective; (3) he could generally in the last resort depose a recal- 


citrant patriarch; (4) some emperors claimed the authority of 


defining ecclesiastical dogma; and (5) the freedom of the Church 
frequently suffered from their heavy-handed patronage. But each 
of these statements has its own significant counterpart: (1) the 
conception of the Emperor as “the living law” and of his 
sovereignty as the earthly reflection of Divine wisdom and power, 
borrowed by Eusebius from the Hellenistic pagan philosophers, 
was accepted in Byzantium, but it was gradually infused with a 
Christian interpretation, so that the notion of the Emperor as 
vicegerent of God, without losing any of its original force, shades 
off—through the idea of his duty as Defender of the Faith—into 
the obligation generally assumed after the sixth century by the 
Emperor at his coronation to preserve untainted the Orthodox 
faith, and, later, to “ remain the faithful and true servant and son 
of Holy Church ”’.°? (2) The canons of the Church were drawn 
up and issued by the ecclesiastical Councils: the Basileus only 
sanctioned and enforced them. (3) On the occasions of conflict 
with the Church authorities, the emperors often seemed victorious 
on the surface; but usually in the end, and increasingly so from 
the ninth century onwards, the Church would vindicate her inner 
freedom and her right to impose the moral Jaw on the Emperor. 
Professor Toynbee himself admits that “ every famous Western 
champion of the rights of the Church has his counterpart and 
peer in Orthodox Christendom ”.8* (4) The Imperial -claims to 
define dogma, occasionally asserted, were in general regarded by 
the Church as an intolerable abuse and, in the long run, success- 
fully resisted; and (5) it is significant that these attempts, due not 
so much to the emperors’ desire to enslave the Church as to their 
wish to enforce compromise solutions with a view to preserving 
peace and unity within the State or securing military aid from the 
West, were always in the end defeated by the refusal of the Church 
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to tamper with the purity of the Orthodox faith. The antithesis 
between these two sets of propositions constitutes perhaps the 
crucial problem in any study of the relations between Church and 
State in Byzantium. And it may be suggested that the solution 
of this still obscure question might be approached by an attempt 
to transcend both Professor Toynbee’s interpretation of Byzantine 
Caesaro-papism and, at the opposite extreme, the recent assertion 
that “ the religious history of Byzantium could be represented as 
a conflict between the Church and the State, a conflict from which 
the Church emerged unquestionably the victor”’.*® Any true 
solution of this problem, I would suggest, must rest on three 
essential and often neglected facts: firstly, in spite of the inter- 
penetration of the spiritual and temporal spheres in Byzantine 
society, there always existed in the mind of the Church an un- 
bridgeable gulf between the competence of the State and the 
sanctifying and saving functions of the Church; secondly, the 
Emperor’s sovereignty was limited—intrinsically, by its subordi- 
nation to Divine Law and the duties of “ philanthropy . incum- 
bent upon him, and extrinsically, by the spiritual authority of the 
East Roman bishop and the moral authority of the ascetic holy 
man;‘° and thirdly, whilst the attitude’ of the Church to the 
Christian Empire remained substantially the same, the attitude of 
the State to the Church appears to have undergone a significant 
change, from the heavy-handed intervention of the early Byzantine 
emperors in ecclesiastical affairs, through the bitter struggles of 
the Iconoclast period, to the ninth-century settlement, expressed 
in Basil I’s Epanagoge: ““As the Commonwealth consists of parts 
and members, by analogy with an individual man, the greatest and 
most necessary parts are the Emperor and the Patriarch. Where- 
fore agreement in all things and harmony (ovupwria) between the 
Imperium and the Sacerdotium bring peace and prosperity ts the 
souls and the bodies of the subjects.”4! ‘“‘ Parallelism” and 
‘symphony ” between Church and State—are these formulae 
not a more faithful reflection of the Byzantine mind than Caesaro- 
papism or totalitarianism? . . 
And in medieval Russia it was the same: here too, in spite of 
local differences, Church and State remained bound by the same 
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twofold relationship which is implicit in the Byzantine Epana- 
goge:™ parallelism and virtual equality on the one hand, indis- 
soluble unity of purpose on the other. Sometimes, as in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries when the secular power was 


weak and decentralized, the Church assumed a preponderance in. 


public affairs ; sometimes, as in the sixteenth century, the State, in 
the person of the all-powerful monarch, would impinge upon the 
sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But generally speaking, after 
each of these oscillations the pendulum would swing back and in 
the end the balance would be restored in accordance with the 
Byzantine theory. The most autocratic Tsars of Muscovy cannot 
be described as totalitarian rulers; for they, too, like the Byzantine 
Basileis, were forced to respect the doctrinal supremacy and moral 
authority of the Church. The seeds of Russian totalitarianism 
were sown by Peter the Great. It was he who first began to enforce 
the State’s claim to be recognized as the source of all authority in 
the realm, the ultimate object of men’s loyalty. Inevitably this 
led to the curtailment of the Church’s freedom and to its partial 
secularization. For two centuries between 1721 and 1917 some- 
thing akin to Caesaro-papism could be found in Russia, But it is 
significant that this partial subjection of the Russian Church to the 
imperial power was brought about by Peter’s imitation of western 
Lutheran models, and that to carry out his reforms he was forced to 
try and break down that Byzantine relationship between Church 
and State that was Russia’s medieval legacy from East Rome,*? 
Professor Toynbee’s other thesis—his claim that the Soviet 
Russians have inherited Byzantium’s intolerance of the West— 
also, I would suggest, requires considerable qualification. There 
is, of course, a measure of truth in this comparison. It would be 
hard to deny the resemblance between the messianic credo of the 
Russian Communist party and the sublime belief of the Byzantines 
in their Universal Empire, destined to unite all the Christians of 
the earth under the sacred sceptre of the Basileus. Both attitudes 
reflect something of a mixture of faith and politics. Both are 
strongly intolerant of rivals and opponents. The Bolshevik party 
has often reserved its fiercest hatred not so much for the capitalists 
of the West as for the other Socialist parties who, with programmes 
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different from its own, are deviationists and traitors to the Cause. 
The Byzantines were so deeply repelled by the theological inno- 
vations of the Latin West that a few months before the fall of the 
Empire a high dignitary could publicly declare that he would 
‘‘ rather see ruling over Constantinople the turban of the Turks 
than the Latin mitre”.“4 And when Constantinople fell to the 
Turks in 1453 and, as it seemed to men of that time, the Imperial 
legacy of Byzantium was proudly assumed by the autocrats of 
Russia, it was Moscow, the Third Rome, that became the unique 
repository of the Orthodox faith and its guardian against the 
heretical West. It would be difficult to resist the impression that 
there is at least something in common between the religious 
messianism of the Second and Third Rome and the fanatical 
belief of the Russian Communist in the exclusive truth of the 
Marxist Gospel, immortally enshrined in the collected works 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. Yet this simile, in my opinion, 
should not be pushed too far: it may give us some insight into the 
psychological background of contemporary Russia; if taken as a 
full explanation, it may become a real obstacle to our understand- 
ing of both Russia and Byzantium. Historical continuity, like 
most other facts, is subject to the laws of change, development, 
and decline. From Byzantine universalism to Russian religious 
nationalism, and from the latter to the doctrine of world revo- 
lution, the change is very great; some, indeed, may be tempted to 
regard it as a gradual debasement. There is, surely, at least one 
important difference between the intolerance of Byzantium and 
that of the Kremlin. The latter brand has, at least 80 far, expressed 
itself in hatred and violence: all means can legitimately be em- 
ployed in pursuit of the final goal. That was not so in Byzantium: 
hatred of the West could sometimes be found there, no doubt, 
but it was not a hatred of Western culture or of the Western way 
of life, but rather a bitter resentment against the barbarians of 
the Fourth Crusade, who, under the pretext of securing their 
advance to the East, had stormed and looted the Imperial capital. 
Byzantine intolerance was never actively aggressive: rather was it 
due to the pride felt by the East Romans in their own achieve- 
ment: for centuries they had passionately and successfully defended 
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their way of life against the barbarians hammering at the gate, 
and the purity of their Christian faith against all attempts to 
tamper with Orthodoxy. The Byzantines were deeply attached to 
their religion: there could be no compromise in matters of faith; 
and some of them were doubtless sincere in preferring to see their 
capital under the heel of the Turk than their Church forced to 
subscribe to the unacceptable doctrines of the Papacy. It has been 
well said that “‘ Byzantine intolerance is in its essence an affair of 
the spirit ’.4® It is, I think, important that we should remind 
ourselves of this difference between Communist Moscow and 
Christian Byzantium. 

It may even be doubted whether any historical connexion can 
really be found between the “ intolerance”’ of Byzantium and 
that of the contemporary Russian Marxists. It is fashionable today 
to trace the roots of the Soviet leaders’ hostility towards the West 
back to the distant past, through the anti-Western feelings of a 
section of the nineteenth-century intelligentsia to Muscovite 
‘“‘ messianism ” and thence to Byzantine Orthodoxy. But the 
historian may feel justifiably doubtful of the validity of a method 
which, as I have suggested, results only too often in a process of 
‘reading back” the origin of modern Russian ideas and insti- 
tutions to a hypothetical or imaginary Byzantine past. It cannot 
be the purpose of this essay to discover the origins of the present 
Soviet attitude towards the West. But one final question may be 
asked in this connexion: was not that criticism of modern ‘‘ Euro- 
pean ” culture, which we find in the writings of several prominent 
Russian thinkers of the nineteenth century, itself largely a Western, 
rather than a Russian, product? 

If neither totalitarianism nor a messianic intolerance of the 
West forms part of Russia’s Byzantine heritage, can another 
formula be found to express the true nature of this inheritance? 
We have in the course of this essay gained a glimpse at several fields 
in which Byzantine civilization exerted a deep and lasting influence 
upon Russia. But there is one feature of this heritage which, 
I would suggest, informs and epitomizes the rest. This feature is 
best revealed in Russian history of the Kievan period. Then, as 
we saw, with her doors wide open to the influence of Byzantium, 
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Russia was also closely linked with central and western Europe, 
by trade, culture, and diplomacy, above all by the consciousness 
of belonging to one world of Christendom, where, in the main, 
there was still no Hellene nor Latin, but a common culture and a 
common faith. It is significant that Russia entered the European 
family of nations through her conversion to Christianity, for which 
she is indebted to Byzantium. The heritage of East Rome was 
not, as it is sometimes suggested, Russia’s “ mark of the beast ” 
that isolated her from medieval Europe: it was the main channel 
through which she became a European nation. Byzantium was 
not a wall, erected between Russia and the West: she was Russia’s 


gateway to Europe. 
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and the more balanced account by B. Ishboldin, “‘ The Eurasian Movement ” 
(Russian Review, vol. v, no. 2 (1946), pp. 64-73). 

8 See the recent discussion of the Mongol impact on Russia by G. Vernadsky 
(The Mongols and Russia, New Haven, 1953, pp. 333-90), who makes the 
interesting and plausible suggestion that “in some respects, the direct Tatar 
influence on Russian life increased rather than decreased after Russia’s 
emancipation ” (p. 335). 

®Ivan Timofeev, in S. F. Platonov, Drevnerusskiya skazaniya 1 povesti o 
smutnom vremeni XVII veka, kak istoricheski istochnik (2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 
1913), p. 206; Vremennik Ivana Timofeeva, ed. by O. A. Derzhavina and V. P. 
Adrianova-Peretts (Moscow, 1951), p. 162. 

10 Ror the culture of Kievan Russia and its Byzantine foundations see: 
André Mazon, “ Byzance et la Russie’, Revue dhistoire de la philosophie et 
@histoire générale de la civilisation, fasc. 19 (Lille, 1937), pp. 261-77; G. P. 
Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind : Kievan Christianity (Cambridge, Mass., 
1946); B. D. Grekov, The Culture of Kiev Riis (Moscow, 1947) (in English) ; 
G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (New Haven, 1948); A. Meyendorff and N. H. 
Baynes, “‘ The Byzantine Inheritance in Russia ”, in Byzantium, ed. by N. H. 
Baynes and H. St. L. B. Moss (Oxford, 1948), pp. 369-91, and the bibliography 
on pp. 417-21. 

ae 4 H. Sumner, Survey of Russian History (2nd ed., London, 1947); 
p. 178. 

12 The expression is borrowed from Professor Norman Baynes, whose two 
lectures, The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome (London, Oxford University 
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Press, 1946) and The Thought-world bf East Rome (ibid., 1947), form an admir- 
able introduction to the study of medieval Russian culture. 

18 The expression “ relapse into barbarism ” is used by Professor Toynbee 
to describe the consequences of the shift of Russia’s political centre from Kiev 
to the upper Volga region, an event which he dates in the last quarter of the 
eleventh century, i.e. some 150 years prior to the Mongol conquest (A Study 
of History, vi., 309). Apart from the fact that he antedates this shift by at least 
half a century, it is scarcely justifiable to speak of a “‘ relapse into barbarism ” 
in the north-eastern region of pre-Mongol Russia. The whole of this area was 
closely connected with the southern civilization of Kiev, and the twelfth- and 
early thirteenth-century architecture of the Suzdal’ and Vladimir region re- 
mains one of the finest achievements in the history of Russian art. Cf. Vernad- 
sky, Kievan Russia, pp. 259-61; N. Voronin, “‘ Kul’tura Vladimiro-Suzdal’skoy 
zemli XI-XIII vekov ”, Istoricheski Zhurnal, vol. iv (Moscow, 1944), Pp. 35-43; 
Pamyatmki Vladimiro-Suzdal’skogo zodchestva XI-XIII vekov (Moscow, 
1945); D. R. Buxton, Russian Mediaeval Architecture (Cambridge, 1934), 
pp. 24-7. 

44 For an account of Russian thirteenth-century literature see V. M. Istrin, 
Ocherk istorii drevnerusskoy literatury domoskovskogo perioda (Petrograd, 1922), 
pp. 199-248; for the Balkan influences on Russian fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century literature see N. K. Gudzy, History of Early Russian Literature, trans. 
by S. W. Jones (New York, 1949), pp. 232-43; cf. P. Kovalevsky, Manuel 
@ histoire russe (Paris, 1948), pp. 94-102, for an attempt to justify the term 
** Russian Renaissance of the fourteenth century”. For the spiritual tradition 
of medieval Russia see N. Zernov, St. Sergius—Builder of Russia (London, 
n.d.); A Treasury of Russian Spirituality, ed. by G. P. Fedotov (London, 
1950), pp. 50-133. For the Novgorod painting of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries see N. P. Kondakov, The Russian Icon, trans. by E. H. Minns (Oxford, 
1927), pp. 71-100; L. Réau, L’Art russe des origines 4 Pierre le Grand (Paris, 
1921), pp. 136-95; C. Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin, vol. ii (Paris, 1926), pp. 
836-40, 870-2. 

15 Professor Vernadsky, on the contrary, suggests a sociological parallel 
between the Kievan and the “ Imperial” periods of Russian history; he com- 
pares the rift which the reforms of Peter the Great helped to create between 
the Westernized upper classes and the conservative peasantry to the cleavage 
caused by Russia’s conversion to Christianity between the Christian and the 
pagan sections of the community; both processes, he maintains, “ affected 
first the upper classes of society and accentuated the cultural cleavage between 
the élite and the masses ” (Kievan Russia, pp. 241-2). It is true that in Russia 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries were to some extent a period of “ cultural 
dualism ”’, but the comparison should not be pressed too far. The cleavage 
created in Russian society by the increasing Westernization after the middle 
of the seventeenth century proved deep and permanent, at least until the 
present century. Christianity, on the other hand, “ gradually enveloped more 
and more of the various social strata’, as Vernadsky himself admits. Nor was the 
distinction between Christianity and paganism in medieval Russia a distinction 
between the upper classes and “‘ the masses’, even in the Kievan period: 
the former retained something of the pagan ethos at least as late as the end 
of the twelfth century, as is evident in the Lay of Igor’s Campaign; and, on the 
other hand, Christianity seems to have spread fairly rapidly among the peasantry 
soon after Vladimir’s conversion, partly, no doubt, owing to the Slavonic liturgy 
and translation of the Scriptures. 

16-Toseph, Abbot of Volokolamsk: Prosvetitel’ (4th ed., Kazan, 1904), p. §47. 
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17 Avvakum, Zhitie, ed. by N. K. Gudzy (Moscow, 1934), pp. 138-9; cf. The 
Life of the Archpriest Avvakum by himself, trans. by Jane Harrison and Hope 
Mirrlees (London, 1924), p. 132; La Vie de l’Archiprétre Avvakum, écrite par 
lui-méme, traduite par Pierre Pascal (Paris, 1938), p. 185. 

18 Photius, Ep. 13, Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. cii, col. 724D; quoted in 
Baynes, The Thought-world of East Rome, p. 10. 

19D), Likhachev goes as far as to claim (Kul’tura Rusi epokhi obrazovaniya 
russkogo natsional’nogo gosudarstva (Moscow, 1946), p. 32), that in no extant 
official Russian document, or even diplomatic correspondence, of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries, is Moscow described as the heir of Byzantium. This is 
something of an exaggeration: in the Paschal Tables compiled by the Metro- 
politan Zosima in 1492 the Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan III, is described 
as “‘ the new Emperor Constantine of the new City of Constantine—Moscow ” 
(see M. D’yakonov, Viast’ moskovskikh. gosudarey (St. Petersburg, 1889), 
pp. 64-6; D. Stremooukhoff, ‘“ Moscow the Third Rome: Sources of the 
Doctrine ”, Speculum, vol. xxviii, 1953, p. 91). However, the political implica- 
tions of the doctrine of ‘‘ Moscow the Third Rome” seem to have been 
ignored by the Russian statesmen of the time: cf. N. Chaev, ‘‘ ‘ Moskva—Treti 
Rim ’ v politicheskoy praktike moskovskogo pravitel’stva XVI veka”, Istoriche- 
skie Zapiski, vol. xvii (Moscow, 1945), pp. 3-23; G. Ol8r, ‘* Gli ultimi Rurikidi 
e le basi ideologiche della sovranita dello Stato russo ”, Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, vol. xii (Rome, 1946), pp. 322-73. 

20 The relation between the growth of Western influence and the decline 
of Byzantine traditions in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Muscovy is dis- 
cussed by Fr. George Florovsky in Puti russkago bogosloviya (Paris, 1937), 
pp. II-29. 

217, R. Lewitter, ‘‘ Poland, the Ukraine and Russia in the 17th century ”’, 
Slavonic Review, vol. xxvii, no. 68 (Dec. 1948), pp. 157-71; no. 69 (May 1949), 
Pp. 414-29. 

22,.N. H. Baynes, The Byzantine Empire (Home University Library, London, 
1939), pp. 7-10; Byzantium, pp. xv-xx. 

28 N. Iorga, Byzance aprés Byzance (Bucharest, 1935). 

24 With the temporary exception of the Serbs, who preserved an independent 
ecclesiastical organization until 1459, and again between 1557 and 1766. 

*5 Professor O. Halecki’s book The Limits and Divisions of European History 
(London and New York, 1950) deals with several problems touched upon in 
this essay, particularly with the relationship between western and eastern 
Europe. The author argues convincingly that *‘ Eastern Europe .. . is no less 
European than Western Europe ” (p. 121), but his definition of eastern Europe 
is far from clear. He suggests two different methods of dividing Europe into 
geographico-cultural areas. The first method is based on a twofold division 
between a “‘ western ” and an “ eastern ” Europe, the latter including Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, the Balkans, and the land of the Eastern Slavs in “ those 
periods of their past which are definitely European” (p. 110): these would 
consist of Kievan Russia of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and of the west 
Russian lands of the Ukraine and White Russia which were incorporated in 

the fourteenth century into the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. The second 
method involves a fourfold distinction between western, ‘“‘ west-central ”’, 
“‘ east-central’, and eastern Europe. “ East-central”’ Europe is taken to 
consist of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Finland, Rumania, and the 
Balkan peninsula; eastern Europe, in this classification, should be equated 
either with the Ukraine and White Russia (but only when they are liberated 
from the political control of Soviet Russia) or with Great Russia, “ if and when 
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Russia is considered part of Europe” (p. 137). Both these methods of classi- 
fication result in the exclusion from Europe of Muscovy, the Russian Empire, 
and the Soviet Union, and in a complete cultural separation between these 
successive epiphanies of a Eurasian Empire on the one hand and the essentially 
** European ”’ regions of the Ukraine and White Russia on the other. 

Professor Halecki’s interpretation of Russian history is undoubtedly the 
weakest part of his valuable book. In the first place, his attempts to justify the 
exclusion of Muscovite and Imperial Russia from European civilization 
(pp. 92-9) are far from convincing, and he himself seems to experience some 
doubts as to the validity of his thesis when applied to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Moreover, the opposition between a ‘“‘ European ” 
Ukraine and a Great Russian “‘ Muscovia ”’, so favoured by modern Ukrainian 
historians and now by Professor Halecki, rests on several historical misinter- 
pretations which have often been pointed out by leading Russian historians. 
It is astonishing to find the opposite view, which includes the history of the 
Ukraine and of White Russia in the general course of Russian history, summarily 
dismissed by the author as a theory held only by ‘“‘ some Russian scholars ” 
(p. 137). To try and trace the frontier of Europe along an imaginary border- 
line between the Ukraine and White Russia on the one hand and Muscovite 
Great Russia on the other is to do violence to historical facts. Finally, it is 
surely inconsistent to claim, as Professor Halecki does, that while Russia was 
permanently “ cut off from Europe” by the Mongol conquest (p. 93), the 
Christian nations of the Balkans, similiarly placed outside Europe by the 
Turkish invasion, were “‘ reunited with Europe ”’ after their liberation from 
the Ottoman yoke (p. 120). In fact, the Ottoman rule in the Balkans lasted twice 
as long and was considerably more effective than the Mongol domination of 
Russia. In both cases, as I have suggested, the Christians of eastern Europe 
preserved their faith, their Byzantine heritage, and their essentially European 
culture under the Asiatic yoke; and their political liberation was accompanied 
and followed by an influx of influence from Western Europe. 

*6 M. N. Tikhomirov, “ Istoricheskie svyazi russkogo naroda_s yuzhnymi 
slavyanami s drevneyshikh vremen do poloviny XVII veka * Slavyanski 
Sbornik (Moscow, 1947), pp. 125-201. 

27'The problem of defining the notion of Eastern Europe has led to:some 
controversy, in which Czech and Polish historians have played a leading role. 
See: J. Bidlo, “ L’Europe orientale et le domaine de son histoire ”, Le Monde 
Slave (Paris, 1935), tome iv, pp. I-20, 204-33; “* Ce qu’est histoire de l’Orient 
européen, quelle en est l’importance et quelles furent ses étapes ”, Bulletin 
d’Information des sciences historiques en Europe Orientale (Warsaw, 1934), 
tome vi, pp. 11-73; M. Handelsman, ‘‘ Quelques remarques sur la définition 
de l’histoire de l'Europe orientale”’, ibid., pp. 74-81; O. Halecki, ‘‘ Qu’est-ce 
que l’Europe orientale?”, ibid., pp. 82-93; G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 
pp. 9-12; and other articles by Halecki cited in his book The Limits and Divi- 
sions of European History, p. 205. 

28 Theophylact, Archbishop of Ochrida, Liber de tis quorum Latini incusantur: 
Migne, Patrologia Graeca, vol. cxxvi, cols. 221-49. Cf. B. Leib, Rome, Kiev 
et Byzance a la fin du XI° siécle (Paris, 1924), pp. 41-50. 

29 Cf. N. Iorga, Relations entre l’Orient et l’Occident (Paris, 1923), pp. 168-81; 
C. Diehl, La Société Byzantine a l’époque des Comnénes (Paris, 1929), pp. 75-90. 

80 Cf, F, Dvornik, ‘‘ The Kiev State and its Relations with Western Europe ”’, 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. xxix (1947), pp. 27-46; The 
Making of Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), pp. 236-61; Vernadsky, 
Kievan Russia, pp. 317-47. 
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81 Ror the “ Translation of the Relics of St. Nicholas” see Leib, Rome, 
Kiev et Byzance a la fin du XI® siecle, pp. 51-74. For the possible role played 
by Russian Varangians in south Italy as intermediaries between Bari and Russia, 
see Vernadsky, op. cit., pp. 345-6. 

32 Menologion der orthodox-katholischen Kirche des Morgenlandes, ed. Rev. 
A. v. Maltzew, ii (Berlin, 1901), 281-2. Cf. Leib, op. cit., pp. 70-2. 

83 Sir J. A. R. Marriott, Anglo-Russian Relations, 1689-1943 (2nd ed., London, 
1944), P. I. 

34 Since this paper was written, my views on the European foundations of 
Russian culture have been reinforced by the remarks in Mr. W. Weidlé’s 
admirable book La Russie absente et présente (Paris, 1949) (English transl.: 
Russia: Absent and Present, London, 1952, pp. I-14), and by the arguments 
of the late Mr. Sumner (“‘ Russia and Europe ”, Oxford Slavonic Papers, II, 
I95I, pp. I-16). 

35 Arnold J. Toynbee, Civilization on Trial (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1948), pp. 164-83 (first published in Horizon, August 1947). 

86 Arnold J. Toynbee, A Study of History, iv. 320-408, 592-623. 

87 Codinus, De Officiis, cap. 17 (ed. Bonn), p. 87. Cf. L. Bréhier, Les Insti- 
tutions de l’ Empire Byzantin (Paris, 1949), pp. 9-I0. 

38 Toynbee, op. cit. ” iv., 594. 

39 Henri Grégoire, in Byzantium (ed. Baynes and Moss), p. 130. 

49 On this point I am indebted to Fr. Gervase Mathew ’s course of lectures 
on ‘* Church and State in the Byzantine Empire ’’, delivered at Oxford in the 
autumn of 1949. 

41 Epanagoge, tit. iii, cap. 8; Ed. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Collectio librorum 
juris graeco-romani ineditorum (Leipzig, 1852), p. 68. 

42 Ror the influence of the Epanagoge in Russia see V. Sokol’ski, ‘‘ O kharak- 
tere i znachenii Epanagogi ”’, Vizantiiski Vremennik (St. Petersburg, 1894), 
i., 17-54; G. Vernadsky, “‘ Die kirchlich-politische Lehre der Epanagoge und 
ihr Einfluss auf das russische Leben im XVII. Jahrhundert ”, Byzantinisch- 
Neugriechische Fahrbiicher (Athens, 1928), vi. 119-42; W. K. Medlin, Moscow 
and East Rome (Geneva, 1952), pp. 69-71, 109-12, 133, I7I, 177-9, I9I;, 232-3. 

43 In two footnotes in his Study of History (iii., 283, n. 2, andfiv., 398, n. 2) 
Professor Toynbee admits the Western origin of Peter’s ecclesiastical reform 
(“* Peter borrowed his ‘ totalitarian state ’, ‘ Caesaro-papism ’ and all, from the 
contemporary West”), but in his Civilization on Trial this essential fact is 
ignored. 

44 Ducas (Historia Byzantina, cap. 37, ed. Bonn, p. 264) ascribes these words 
to the Grand Duke Lucas Notaras. Their authenticity, however, is impugned 
by Professor C. Amantos (La Prise de Constantinople: in “‘ Le Cinq-centiéme 
Anniversaire de la Prise de Constantinople” (L’Hellénisme Contemporain, 
fascicule hors série) Athens, 1953, pp. IO-ITI). 

45 Henri Grégoire, in Byzantium (ed. Baynes and Moss), p. 132. 
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BYZANCE ET LA RUSSIE DE KIEV 


On peut distinguer, dans l’histoire des relations de l’Empire 
Byzantin avec la Russie, deux périodes d’importance parti- 
culiére. La premiére s’étend de la premiere attaque russe 
contre Constantinople en l’année 860 jusqu’a la prise de 
Byzance par les armées de la Quatrieme Croisade en 1204; 
elle comprend la période des dynasties des Macédoniens et 
des Comnénes a Byzance, et en Russie celle de l’hégémonie 
politique de la principauté de Kiev. Le xu111° siécle, qui a 
apporté a l'Europe de I’Est une double calamité — l’appari- 
tion de l’Empire Latin de Constantinople et l’invasion de la 
Russie par les Mongols — présente, dans Vhistoire des rela- 
tions russo-byzantines, une page presque blanche. La domi- 
nation mongole n’a cependant pas isolé la Russie du monde 
byzantin au point ot on se l’imagine généralement, et pen- 
dant la seconde période, qui s’étend du milieu du xiv® siécle 
jusqu’a la chute de Byzance en 1453, la civilisation mosco- 
vite a été influencée de facon directe et continue — tout au 
moins en ce qui concerne la littérature, la théologie et art 
— par ce qu’on a appelé « la Renaissance des Paléologues ». 
A certains points de vue méme, l’héritage byzantin de la 
Russie demeura une force créatrice pendant un certain laps 
de temps aprés la chute de l’Empire; et malgré que l’impor- 
tance historique de la doctrine de Moscou, Troisieme Rome, 
ait A mon avis souvent été exagérée, il est indéniable que les 
notions byzantines de la souverainété impériale ont influencé 
la croissance de l’autocratie russe a la fin du xv® et au xvI® 
siécles. 

Cette seconde phase de lhistoire des relations russo- 
byzantines, qui s’étend du milieu du x1v° siécle au milieu 
du xv, est encore trés imparfaitement connue; et il me semble 
qu’il reste encore bien du travail de spécialiste 4 accomplir 
dans ce domaine avant qu’on puisse tenter avec quelque 
certitude de brosser un tableau général de ces relations. La 
premiére période a toutefois été étudiée de facon assez détail- 
lée tant par les Byzantinistes qui s’intéressaient a l’expansion 
de la civilisation romaine orientale pendant une époque qui fut 
peut-étre sa période la plus créatrice, que par les historiens 
russes qui, surtout pendant les cinquante dernieres années, 
ont examiné avec un intérét croissant l’histoire de Kiev, 
l'une des périodes les plus significatives du passé de leur 
patrie. On peut donc affirmer que le temps semble venu 
pour tenter, avec certaines chances de succés, de brosser un 
tableau d’ensemble des relations russo-byzantines pendant la 
période de Kiev. Je dis de propos deélibéré que le temps 
« semble » venu, car il parait, je pense, évident qu’un certain 
nombre de problémes relatifs 4 cette époque continuent a 
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défier les historiens. Je ne prétends avoir résolu aucun d’eux 
d'une fagon définitive, mais s’il est exact que le devoir de 
l’historien est tout autant de poser des questions pertinentes 
que de les résoudre, nous verrons peut-étre que le fait de 
poser certains de ces problémes non encore résolus concer- 
nant les relations russo-byzantines dans leur contexte correct 
peut nous amener beaucoup plus prés de leur solution. Mon 
but est d’évoquer certains de ces problémes. 

Je voudrais d’abord exposer, d’une facgon générale, ce 
qui me semble étre « le contexte correct » dans lequel l’his- 
toire des relations russo-byzantines devrait étre étudiée. Au 
cours des derniéres décades, certains historiens russes ont 
eu tendance 4 interpréter l’histoire de ces relations dans le 
sens d’une lutte entre l’impérialisme byzantin et les aspi- 
rations nationales croissantes de I'Etat russe. Ce point de vue 
emporte les suffrages des spécialistes du Moyen Age soviétiques 
parmi lesquels se trouvent des savants distingués comme 
D.S. Likhatchev; mais dans sa majeure partie, cette opinion 
tire son origine du livre, brillant mais A mon avis par trop 
subjectif, de Priselkov qui a paru a Saint-Pétersbourg en 
1913 sous le titre « Esquisses de l’histoire ecclésiastique et 
politique de la Russie de Kiev ». D’autres savants russes, 
sans donner dans ce romantisme anachronique, parlent néan- 
moins de l’histoire et des institutions de la Russie de Kiev 
comme si celles-ci formaient une unité en soi, affectées sans 
doute par des influences extérieures, mais essentiellement 
cohérentes en elles-mémes : il est frappant, par exemple, 
qu'un des plus grands historiens russes, Klyutchevsky, ait 
pu écrire son « Histoire de Russie » sans mentionner Byzance 
autrement que de temps a autre et en passant. Je ne crois pas 
que celui qui veut étudier les relations russo-byzantines 
doive rejeter a priori l’un ou l’autre de ces points de vue: les 
conflits entre la Russie et l’Empire de Byzance furent nom- 
breux pendant la période kiévienne, et certains d’entre eux 
peuvent tres bien avoir eu des fondements idéologiques; et 
d'un autre cété, malgré que l’empreinte laissée par la civili- 
sation byzantine sur pratiquement tous les aspects de la 
Russie médiévale ait été profonde et durable, ce serait une 
grave erreur de croire que les conditions locales et les 
institutions indigénes n’aient pas continué A former la desti- 
née du pays, et méme a conditionner dans une certaine mesure 
les relations entre la Russie et Byzance. Et néanmoins, en 
derniére analyse, ces deux méthodes ne me semblent pas 
satisfaisantes : souligner en premier lieu le conflit entre l’impé- 
rialisme byzantin et le nationalisme russe revient, A mon avis, 
a ignorer ou a sous-estimer le danger d’attribuer au Moyen 
age a ses débuts des idées et des doctrines qui sont propres 
au x1Ix® siécle. Mais considérer la Russie des x®, xI OU xIIe 
siecles comme une unité entiérement indépendante, dont les 
relations avec le monde extérieur peuvent étre décrites par 
les termes «contacts » ou « influences », peut également 
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"Empire. Cette famille 
étaient susceptibles de rendre a l’Em : ! ‘on 
i é hiérarchie ordonnee autou 
et de nations qui évoluaient en | A sarin or 
‘autocrate sacré de Constantinople, cette er 
ie ens M. Ostrogorsky et M. ie ont Spanley im 
évoquee a 10- 
et que le savant russe Lamansky a é hosel on 
ision dés 1875, comprenait la Russ! 
on aes balkaniques orthodoxes 
vale chrétienne, ainsi que les pays ort : 
- et les chefs médiévaux de 
tels que la Serbie et la Bulgarie; et | Cee ge get 
s n’ont jamais sérieusement mis en dou 
ed anwire ovieatien unique, destiné a préfigurer sur Lace 
royaume céleste, jusqu’aux jours derniers et a la venue 


schrist. . - 
TE teat précisément cette oikoumene chrétienne, dont 
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Constantinople était le centre et toute l’Europe de l’Est et du 
Sud-Est le domaine, qui me semble étre le «contexte correct » 
dans lequel le probléme des relations russo-byzantines doive 
étre examiné par les historiens. 

Les circonstances et le moment de l’entrée de la Russie 
dans cette société byzantine ne peuvent étre déterminés que 
de fagon approximative, car les faits exacts relatifs a sa 
conversion au christianisme n’apparaissent pas toujours trés 
clairement des témoignages dispersés et de sources parfois 
contradictoires. Nous savons toutefois que cette conversion 
fut un processus lent et de longue durée, qui connut de nom- 
breux reculs : son début peut étre fixé aussit6t aprés la pre- 
miére attaque russe contre Constantinople en 860, son stade 
final fut marqué par le baptéme du Prince Vladimir de Kiev 
en 988 ou 989. Les traits saillants de ce processus, et les épi- 
sodes principaux qui précédérent, accompagnérent et sui- 
virent l’entrée de la Russie dans l’oikoumene byzantine, for- 
ment le sujet de cette étude. Dans la premiére partie, j’exami- 
nerai le stade initial des relations entre Byzance et la Russie 
de Kiev, entre 860 et 988, 4 une époque ov ces relations étaient 
encore dominées par la guerre, tempérées par le commerce, 
et de temps en temps sublimées par des rapports 4 un niveau 
plus élevé; dans la deuxiéme partie je traiterai de la conver- 
sion de Vladimir au christianisme et des effets de cette 
conversion sur les relations russo-byzantines. 

Il peut sembler paradoxal d’affirmer que le premier stade 
de l’incorporation de la Russie dans l’oikoumene byzantine, 
et de son intégration éventuelle dans la communauté euro- 
péenne, fut atteint lorsque les Vikings suédois, envahisseurs 
nordiques paiens et barbares, descendirent les fleuves de 
l'Europe orientale et lancérent, en 860, leur grande attaque 
contre Byzance. II me semble, cependant, que cette affirmation 
contient une part de vérité : car lorsqu’au cours du 1x® siécle 
la domination des Vikings remplaca celle des Khazars dans 
la Russie du Sud, la forte influence orientale subie par les 
Slaves de l’Est au cours du siécle précédent recula subitement; 
tandis que l’attrait de Byzance, de la fabuleuse Miklagard, 
qui détourna les vaisseaux Vikings, au milieu du siécle, de la 
Volga et de la Caspienne vers le Dniepr et la mer Noire, fut 
une prémonition et une cause de |’attraction irrésistible que 

la cité de Constantin devait exercer au cours de nombreux 
siécles 4 venir sur les esprits des Russes. L’attaque lancée en 
860 par les Rus’ suédois venant de Kiev contre Constanti- 
nople, attaque qui ne fut repoussée qu’avec une extréme 
difficulté, forme ainsi un début approprié pour l’étude des 
relations russo-byzantines : cet épisode oriental le plus dra- 
matique dans I’histoire des invasions Viking de |’Europe, 
résultat d’un processus de consolidation politique qui, pen- 
dant plusieurs décades, avait contribué a unir les envahisseurs 
suédois et les Slaves de l'Est, leurs sujets, marqual’apparition 
soudaine et brutale de la Russie sur l’horizon politique de la 
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ientale. Et, comme nous le verrons tout a l’heure, 
Ae eee imagination avec lesquelles les —" 
byzantines firent face a ce défi venant du nord on Gael 
une période nouvelle dans l'histoire de l'Europe de a 2S 
Les princes Variagues de Scandinavie qui, au milieu du 
1xe siécle, acquirent le contrdéle de la vieille voie nrg pee 
ciale reliant la Baltique 4 la mer Noire, et noma oid 
royaume sur le territoire Finnois et Slavon, furent po 
tables fondateurs de l’Etat russe. En verite, aucun his a 
qui cherche a étre impartial ne peut mer que le Senger sta ve 
de lunification politique de la Russie fut atteint lorsque - 
prince Variague Oleg, voguant vers le sud de ene ‘ 
vers 882, s’empara de Kiev et unit ainsi en un seu tou ua 
différents secteurs de la voie fluviale allant du aes oa 
lande au cours inférieur du Dniepr, vole qul devin ce 
dorsale de l|’Etat russe. On peut toutefois “saa qu’ Oleg 
et ses successeurs immédiats alent considéreé Kiev, eur oe 
velle capitale, comme autre chose qu'un moyen des pea a 
personnellement et comme un marchepied eae dau : 
horizons, d’un plus grand attrait. L’appetit des Vi one pele 
l’aventure et le charme des chaudes et riches reson) : su 
envotitaient encore les 4mes des premiers princes de vie 
et trouvérent une issue dans les compas eae ‘ 
chefs russes, au x® siécle, contre la cite impériale de Mikla 
hak i irent en 
‘s au cours du x® siécle, les Russes se mir 
aa yes Empire; quatre de leurs campagnes ean 
dirigées contre Constantinople; la cinquieme - en ae 
contre Cherson en Crimée. II serait intéressant de ipso ‘i 
les causes et les effets de ces différentes expéditions : . : 
comparaison illustrerait a mon avis la facon dont - i 
Variagues de Kiev perdirent sraduellement leur turbu 08 
Viking, s’installérent pour gouverner et organiser leurs bg 
Slaves et, de facon trés significative, iefaldenr meng eur 
politique extérieure a la situation internationale en une 
orientale. La campagne d’Oleg de 907 semble — a 
été un typique raid Viking, entrepris pour la gloire e sable 
butin; mais l’expédition d’Igor de 941 parait alia ie a” 1s 
base différente, et son but semble avoir été la protection = 
intéréts commerciaux russes. Les guerres a i: 
Svyatoslav (968-71), considérées Jusqu aA une époque recen +i 
comme la conséquence d'un militarisme turbulent, comme - 
dernier épisode Viking typique de ] pad ep net 2d phe 
intenant sous un jour nouveau, grace ; 
tan Waeoen avianes ; Svyatoslav apparait eer a 
sous l’aspect plus plausible d'un batisseur d’empire e e 
diplomate, qui poursuivit avec adresse et emilee alle 
projet d’instauration d’un vaste royaume slavo-nordiq s 
allant de la Volga a la mer Egée, et dont les buts de a 
comprenaient, a un moment donné, la conquéte de Constant 
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Tout au cours du siécle, en outre, les échange 
russo-byzantins prirent des proportions de phe pie ek 
. np espns de plus en plus importants pour la vie économique 

es deux parties ; il n’y a pas de meilleur moyen de se rendre 
compte de ce fait que d’étudier le texte des traités conclus 
sa Oleg et Igor avec Empire, conservés dans la Chronique 
usse, et de comparer leur richesse en détails techniques avec 
a description animée de ces échanges qui figure au chapitre 
ciate mach De Administrando Imperio de Constantin oe 
ahs rime ae de facon significative, «de la 
Constantinople a arques monoxyles, de la Russie jusqu’a 
. était inévitable qu’en conséquence 
ensemble des relations eussocbyzantines oe ree 
niveau différent. Car d’une part, ces marchands et ces merce- 
naires russes « venant 4 Constantinople » et revenant 4 Kiev 
ne pouvaient manquer d’agir comme porteurs d’idées et de 
croyances chrétiennes; tandis que les autorités byzantines 
Sees depuis 860 par le danger d’attaques russes répétées, 
urent promptes a se rendre compte a quel point la sécurité 
de l’Empire dépendait de ce que ces barbares nordiques 
rl en rapidement que possible sous le ioaetle 
“So as stint isateur de l’Eglise et de l’Empereur de la 
_ Les origines du christianisme russe sont BS I 
faitement connues. Les sources sont sathapres Re atone 
temoignages sont vagues, et certains des problemes qui Ss’ 
rapportent font l’objet de vives controverses. Deux faits 
peuvent pourtant étre considérés comme fermement établis - 
les débuts du christianisme russe doivent étre placés au moins 
dans les années 60 du rxe siecle; et deuxiémement, la conver- 
sion des Russes fut une ceuvre internationale accomplie ar 
ae a ga chrétiens de plusieurs pays, mais mes 
ale An role principal et décisif fut joue par l’Empire 
; L’histoire enregistrée de cette conversion co 
lattaque russe de 860. A peine était-elle niet yas ta dpi. 
rags byzantine commenca a inspecter avec soin et a explorer 
es horizons menacants du Nord. Les résultats de cette poli- 
tique furent bientdét évidents : peu apres 860, une amibadents 
russe vint a Constantinople, demandant le baptéme pour leur 
prince et pour leur peuple. En 867, le Patriarche Photius qui 
fut l’instigateur de certaines des plus importantes missions 
byzantines dans le Nord, fut 4 méme d’annoncer que les 
russes assoiffés de sang, célébres naguére par leur cruauté 
obéissaient maintenant a la religion du Christ et a l’autorité 
d’un évéque de la Rome Orientale. Finalement. un peu plus 
tard, peut-étre aux environs de 874, les Russes furent ee. 
suadés de signer un traité avec Byzance, et un Agcheves ue 
leur fut délégué par le Patriarche Ignace. " 
Voila les renseignements sur « la premiere conversion des 
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Russes » que nous pouvons glaner des maigres remarques 
découlant des sources byzantines; le reste est dans une large 
mesure approximation et controverse. Je dirai seulement que 
parmi les différentes tentatives pour déterminer le lieu ou se 
situait cet archidiocése russe du 1x® siécle, la plus raison- 
nable me semble étre celle qui suppose qu’il se situait a Kiev. 
La rareté des sources ne nous permet pas de suivre le destin de 
cette premiére organisation ecclésiastique byzantine sur ter- 
ritoire russe : elle fut trés probablement engloutie au cours 
de la réaction paienne qui suivit la conquéte de Kiev par Oleg 
et qui continua sous Igor et Svyatoslav. Mais les germes 
semés par les missionnaires byzantins envoyés en Russie par 
les Patriarches Photius et Ignace ne périrent jamais comple- 
tement : une chaine ininterrompue de témoignages démontre 
l’existence d’une communauté chrétienne 4 Kiev depuis les 
premiéres années du x® siécle jusqu’a la conversion de Vladi- 
mir. La Chronique de Nestor nous dit que lorsque les ambas- 
sadeurs d’Oleg arrivérent 4 Byzance en 911, l’Empereur 
Léon VI chargea des personnalités officielles de leur montrer 
les églises de Constantinople, avec leurs décorations en or et 
leurs reliques célébres dans le monde entier, et de les instruire 
dans la foi chrétienne; et nous pouvons étre certains que l’apo- 
gée de cette excursion dirigée fut la Grande Eglise de Sainte- 
Sophie, sous les vodtes glorieuses de laquelle, ainsi que nous 
l’apprennent des témoignages largement échelonnés dans le 
temps, plus d’un cceur barbare fut gagné par la beauté et 
la majesté de la Rome chrétienne, et la conversion de plus 
d’une nation paienne commenga ainsi. Petit a petit, cette 
propagande chrétienne et impériale, tant a Constantinople 
qu’a Kiev, se montrait plus forte que le paganisme des princes 
russes : une notable part des messagers russes envoyés a 
Constantinople en 945 étaient chrétiens, et une église de Kiev 
est mentionnée a la méme époque par le chroniqueur russe. 
Et douze ans plus tard, la princesse Olga, régente de la prin- 
cipauté russe, fit le voyage de Constantinople et recut le 
baptéme du Patriarche. 

Il ne faut pas croire, cependant, que les seules influences 
chrétiennes subies par la Russie au x® siécle furent celles qui 
venaient de Constantinople. La complexité de ce probleme 
est devenue évidente ces derniéres années; mais on peut 
maintenant affirmer qu’a cette époque le christianisme s’in- 
filtrait en Russie de plusieurs directions : des cités grecques 
de Crimée, de Cherson surtout; des communautés chrétiennes 
de l’Empire Khazar; de Bulgarie particulierement, d’ou les 
Russes devaient bient6t emprunter les traductions en slavon 
de la Liturgie byzantine et des Ecritures, adaptées aux 
besoins locaux par les disciples de Cyrille et de Méthode; de 
Moravie et de Bohéme, ou des traditions du Christianisme 
slave indigéne subsistaient encore; et de plus loin a l'Ouest, 
de l’Allemagne et de Rome. Mais a la longue aucun de ces 
centres chrétiens ne pouvait rivaliser avec le prestige immense 
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et les ressources de la Cité Impériale sur le Bosphore, ni avec 
Vhabileté des missionnaires et des diplomates byzantins. Et 
leur plus grand triomphe advint vers la fin de la neuviéme 
décade du x® siécle, lorsque le petit-fils d’Olga, Vladimir de 
Kiev, fut baptisé par des missionnaires venus de Constanti- 
nople, et la Russie qui, depuis plus d’un siécle, avait commencé 
a sortir de son isolement paien, fut finalement incorporée dans 
Voikoumene byzantine. 

Je parlerai le moins possible des circonstances qui entou- 
rérent la conversion de Vladimir : les faits sur lesquels tout 
le monde est-d’accord sont bien connus; les autres sont trop 
discutés et trop complexes pour qu’il soit possible d’en parler 
ici. L’histoire est contée par la Chronique russe de Nestor et 
par les historiens arabes. Ces derniers lient le baptéme de 
Vladimir aux négociations politiques de 988 entre Byzance 
et la Russie — le chef russe ayant consenti a aider |’Empereur 
Basile II contre Bardas Phokas le rebelle, et a recevoir le 
christianisme, pour prix de la main de la sceur de |’Empereur. 
La Chronique de Nestor raconte l’histoire bien connue du 
voyage des envoyés de Vladimir a Constantinople, leur admi- 
ration stupéfaite pendant la liturgie célébrée 4 Sainte-Sophie, 
leur décision de recevoir le christianisme byzantin, la prise 
de Cherson par Vladimir, son mariage et son baptéme dans 
cette cité de la Crimée. 

Ce furent, en raccourci, les stades principaux du proces- 
sus qui amena l’entrée de la Russie, a la fin du x® siécle, dans 
cette famille supra-nationale de nations qu’on peut appeler 
loikoumene byzantine. J’ai dit au début de cet article que 
cette oikoumene byzantine me semble former le « contexte 
correct », le «champ d’études historique intelligible » dans 
lequel on peut considérer l’histoire médiévale de la Russie 
dans sa perspective correcte, et que faute de se placer a ce 
point de vue on a souvent commis des erreurs d’appréciation 
dans les problemes des relations russo-byzantines. Permettez- 
moi de tenter d’illustrer cette affirmation en attirant votre 
attention sur deux de ces problémes, auxquels je consacrerai 
le reste de cet article. Je les formulerai de la facgon sui- 
vante : 1) quel rang, quelle situation, la Russie occupait-elle 
dans l’oikoumene byzantine aprés la conversion de Vladimir 
au christianisme? Sa position’ nouvellement acquise impli- 
quait-elle une forme quelconque de dépendance politique a 
l’égard de l’Empire Romain Oriental ? 

Une description classique de l’oikoumene byzantine se 
trouve dans les ceuvres de Constantin Porphyrogénete, et 
son Livre des Cérémonies, composé au milieu du xé® siécle, 
nous trace un tableau d’un systéme ordonné d’Etats et de 
nations satellites, liées par une allégeance commune a la Foi 
Orthodoxe et a l’Empereur Universel de Constantinople, et 
dont le rang et la position étaient définis par les titres accor- 
dés a leurs chefs, titres empruntés a4 la Hiérarchie du Palais 
Sacré de Constantinople. Les Russes occupaient, dans cette 
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hiérarchie d’Etats, le rang le plus bas: en vérité, en tant que 
barbares paiens, ils étaient, techniquement parlant, encore 
en dehors de l’oikoumene, et pouvaient étre considérés tout 
au plus comme de potentiels vassaux de |’Empereur; ce 
dernier, a l’époque de Constantin, s’adressait au chef russe 
en lui donnant le titre dérisoire de ¢oywy. Mais la conversion 
de Vladimir entrainait une hausse considérable du rang 
cecuménique de la Russie, et nous pouvons naturellement 
supposer que le Chef chrétien de la Russie obtint de son Par- 
rain impérial et patron spirituel un titre plus altier que 
aoywy. Toutefois, les témoignages que nous avons sur ce point 
crucial sont vagues et contradictoires. Nous avons, il est 
vrai, deux assez vagues indications datant du xiv® siécle qui 
attribuent aux chefs russes le titre aulique Byzantin de 
0 ém tHe teanéeys (une espéce de chambellan), mais la pre- 
miére d’entre elles — qui émane de Maxime Planudes — 
se rapporte au temps d’Andronique II; l’autre — qui est de 
la plume de Nicéphore Grégoras — est invalidée par la pitto- 
resque suggestion que le Chef russe obtint ce titre de Constan- 
tin le Grand! Nous pouvons, je pense, étre certains que ce 
n’est pas ce titre que Vladimir avait convoité et recu. Quel 
titre Vladimir obtint-il done de Byzance? 

Je vais risquer une opinion qui n’est pas entierement nou- 
velle, mais que les historiens n’ont jamais prise tres au sérieux. 
Cette opinion ne peut étre avancée qu’a titre expérimental; 
elle peut, toutefois, 4 mon avis, étre maintenant étayée 
par une masse assez importante de témoignages, dont cer- 
tains n’ont été découverts que tout a fait récemment. Je 
vais vous soumettre la supposition que Vladimir recut des 
autorités byzantines le titre le plus élevé qu’ils puissent accor- 
der : celui de Banded, ou Empereur. 

Le témoignage le plus important que nous ayions sur ce 
point est contenu dans une lettre synodale envoyée en 1561 
au souverain russe Ivan IV de la part de la Hiérarchie de 
l’Eglise Grecque, préparée et signée par le Patriarche de 
Constantinople Joasaph II : cette lettre annonce a Ivan de 
Moscovie que le titre de Zacrcdc, en russe tsar, lui est offi- 
ciellement accordé. Et en guise de justification, le Patriarche 
cite un précédent significatif : un lointain ancétre d’Ivan IV, 
le Grand Prince Vladimir, fut, dit-il, couronné Empereur 
(cig factkéa) avec la couronne impériale (fasvAnov otéuya) 
apportée de Byzance par le Métropolite d’Ephése. 

Le byzantiniste russe Regel, qui, 4 la fin du siécle dernier, 
étudia avec beaucoup de soin le manuscrit original de cette 
lettre, montra de facon assez probante que le Patriarche 
avait affirmé de facon précise que la couronne impériale avait 
été envoyée par |l’Empereur Basile II, et qu’elle avait été 
recue par saint Vladimir, pendant le regne duquel les Russes 
furent convertis au christianisme. I] vaut la peine de mentionner 
que le Patriarche affirme s’étre parfaitement assuré de ce 
fait, non seulement d’aprés le témoignage de « nombreuses 
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personnes dignes de foi », mais aussi grace a l’examen qu’il a 
fait des chroniques écrites, affirmation importante si l’on 
considére qu'il y avait probablement a Constantinople, au 
xvi® siecle, un grand nombre de manuscrits grecs qui n’exis- 
tent plus. Nous possédons deux autres témoignages de la 
méme période, émanant de Russie, et qui, quoique souvent 
considérés comme tendancieux, confirment l’assertion du 
Patriarche. En 1554, les ambassadeurs russes envoyés au Roi 
de Pologne recurent l’ordre d’expliquer de la facon suivante 
a ce dernier pourquoi Ivan IV se faisait appeler Tsar, ou 
Empereur : « Le Tsar grec et le Patriarche — devaient-ils 
dire — couronnérent Vladimir tsar de la Russie, et il faisait 
usage du titre de tsar. » Et un an plus tard, Macaire, Métro- 
polite de Moscou, réitéra cette affirmation dans une lettre 
adressée a4 l’évéque de Vilna, avec cette addition intéressante 
que saint Vladimir « est représenté sur les icénes revétu de 
la couronne impériale avec laquelle il fut couronné ». Si nous 
gardons en mémoire que le mot slavon ¢fsar était la traduction 
ordinaire du mot grec fas¢dc, et que dans la Russie médié- 
vale le précédent iconographique était considéré comme une 
autorité irréfutable et sacrée, nous pouvons peut-étre consi- 
dérer la référence au passé faite par le tsar et le patriarche 
comme autre chose qu’un argument de plaidoirie. Le témoi- 
gnage suivant, cette fois déduit des circonstances, date d’un 
siecle plus tot, et émane encore de Russie : en 1441 le souve- 
rain moscovite Basile II, dans une lettre adressée au 
Patriarche byzantin Mitrophane II, se référe plusieurs fois 
a saint Vladimir, et il est intéressant de constater que pour 
décrire Vladimir pendant sa période paienne et Vladimir en 
tant que chrétien, il fait usage de deux expressions tout a fait 
différentes : avant sa conversion, il appelle Vladimir « le 
Grand Duc Benukuit KHAsb de Kiev et de toute la Russie »; 
et lorsqu’il est devenu un chef chrétien, il le nomme 
«le pieux fsar du pays russe ». Pour parler de lui-méme et 
de son pére, Basile faisait usage du titre traditionnel de 
« Grand Duc ». 

Le dernier témoignage est peut-étre le plus impression- 
nant : car il émane de la période de Vladimir lui-méme. En 
1948, le savant russe Alexandre Soloviev publia un article 
concernant un sceau en plomb découvert dans le sud de la 
Russie au début de ce siécle, et portant l’effigie d’un prince 
et une inscription en partie en latin, en partie en slavon : 
il a été prouvé de facon digne de confiance que tant l’effigie 
que l’inscription se référent a Saint Vladimir. De l’inscription 
latine cing lettres subsistent : ... RATOR — et il n’y a pas 
de doute qu’elles forment la seconde moitié du titre de Vladi- 
mir. M. Soloviev, tout en attirant l’attention sur l’usage fré- 
quent de l’alphabet latin sur les sceaux byzantins de l’époque, 
passe en revue tous les titres byzantins possibles se terminant 
par RATOR et, rejetant Sebastokrator, Protostrator, Exousio- 
krator et Monokrator, tire la conclusion que le titre sur le 
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sceau de Vladimir est Autokrator, titre qui, a l’époque, accom- 
pagnait normalement az1),evc, lorsqu’il s’agissait de l’Empe- 
reur de Byzance. A l’appui de cette thése, il démontre que la 
traduction slavonne exacte de Autokrator, Samoderjets, est 
appliquée a Vladimir a plusieurs reprises dans les sources 
russes des x1® et x11® siecles. Quoique Soloviev ne semble 
pas prét 4 tirer toutes les conséquences possibles du titre 
de Vladimir, et quoique le terme Autokrator, méme sous sa 
forme latine et dans l’interprétation russe, n’était pas absolu- 
ment synonyme de fazAcvc, il ne peut guére, me semble-t-il, 
avoir de doute que la preuve qu’il a mise a jour appuie le 
témoignage des autres sources que j’ai citées. 

Il existe une autre preuve, tirée par induction-des cir- 
constances : il y a certaines raisons de croire que le titre de 
Bastkstc fut sollicité de Byzance — mais évidemment sans 
succes par un des prédécesseurs de Vladimir; ceci semble 
étre impliqué par un passage de De Administrando Imperio, 
dans lequel Constantin VII conseille son fils sur la fagon de 
s’opposer aux « insolentes demandes » des peuples du Nord. 
«S’il leur arrivait... d’exiger — écrit l’Empereur — que ce 
soit les Khazars, ou les Turcs, ou encore les Russes, comme 
il arrive souvent, qu’une partie des parures impériales ou des 
diadémes ou des robes d’apparat leur soient envoyés en 
récompense d’un service quelconque, ou d’une fonction accom- 
plie par eux, alors tu t’excuserais de la fagon suivante... » 
Le mot dont fait ici usage Constantin pour désigner « dia- 
démes » est ctéyyata, et il est significatif que dans le Livre 
des Cérémonies le méme auteur emploie le mot ctéy.ya comme 
terme technique pour désigner la couronne impériale du 

AStAEUG. 
; On objectera peut-étre 4 priori sur ce point qu’il est diffi- 
cile de concevoir que Byzance ait pu accorder 4 un chef bar- 
bare du x® siécle un titre qui était une des prérogatives de 
l’autocrate sacré et universel de Constantinople. Cela n’aurait- 
il pas été une négation de toute la structure hiérarchique de 
l’otkoumene byzantine ? Pour parer a cette objection, il nous 
suffira de considérer les principes et les méthodes de la poli- 
tique étrangére de l’Empire au x® siécle. Et je pense que la 
supposition que Vladimir recut le titre impérial de Constan- 
tinople, aussi étonnante qu’elle puisse paraitre a |’étudiant 
des institutions politiques russes qui ne se hasarde pas en 
dehors de son domaine spécifique, semblera au contraire 
extrémement plausible, dés que nous considérerons le pro- 
bléme dans le contexte plus vaste de l’oikoumene byzantine. 
Nous savons d’abord que prés de soixante ans avant la 
conversion de Vladimir, le titre de Sased< fut officiellement 
reconnu par les autorités byzantines au chef d’une autre 
nation située au-dela de la frontiére nordique de |’Empire : 
Pierre, souverain de Bulgarie, recut ce titre par traité spécial 
conclu par son pays avec Byzance en 927, et dans le Livre 
des Cérémonies il est encore officiellement nommé {asrev; 
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Bovryaciag. Et que M. Ostrogorsky ait raison ou non en 
affirmant que le méme titre fut octroyé en 913 par les Byzan- 
tins au pere de Pierre, Siméon, il n’y a de toutes facons 
aucun doute quant a l’existence d’un précédent récent et 
pertinent, permettant d’octroyer le titre de fasreve a 
Vladimir de Russie. Cet acte n’aurait pas plus rompu I’équi- 
libre de l’oikoumene byzantine que ne l’avait fait le traité 
avec la Bulgarie en 927 : car Pierre, malgré son titre de 
Bastnevc, n’était Empereur que de Bulgarie et, comme |’in- 
dique le Livre des Cérémonies, il demeurait le « fils spirituel » 
de l’Empereur de Byzance qui, seul, possédait le titre uni- 
versel de Basrevs nal abtoncdtwo "Pwyalwv*. Et de la méme 
facon, Vladimir recut au baptéme le nom de Basile, pour 
symboliser sa dépendance a |’égard de son parrain, |’ Empereur 
Basile IT. 

Il y a une autre ressemblance frappante entre la situation 
de Pierre de Bulgarie en 927 et celle de Vladimir de Russie 
en 989. Pierre obtint le titre de Bacdcdg lors de son mariage 
avec la petite-fille de l’Empereur de Byzance Romain Léca- 
pene; Vladimir, lorsqu’il devint chrétien, épousa Anne, sceur 
de Basile II. Ces deux mariages différaient cependant sur un 
point essentiel : l’épouse de Pierre, Marie, n’était que la fille 
du co-Empereur Christophe Lécapéne, et n’était donc qu’une 
princesse byzantine de deuxiéme rang; tandis qu’Anne 
appartenait au groupe sacré et exalté des princesses qui, 
filles du souverain régnant et nées au Palais Impérial, étaient 
connues sous le nom de Porphyrogénétes. Si un souverain 
étranger avait l’audace de demander la main d’une prin- 
cesse Porphyrogénete, il était généralement éconduit, ainsi 
que le découvrit rapidement Liutprand de Crémone, lors- 
qu’il vint 4 Byzance en qualité d’ambassadeur d’Otton [¢? 
pour négocier un mariage impérial pour le fils de l’Empereur 
Germanique. « Ce serait une chose inouie — lui fut-il dit — 
qu’une Princesse née dans la pourpre s’unisse a un barbare. » 
Et le premier souverain étranger a obtenir la main d’une 
princesse Porphyrogénéte fut Vladimir de Russie. N’est-ce 
pas vraisemblable que Vladimir, lorsqu’il recut cet honneur 
sans précédent qui l’élevait bien au-dessus de tous les 
autres princes satellites de l’oikoumene byzantine, recut 
également un titre en rapport avec cette position, un titre 
au moins équivalent a celui accordé a Pierre de Bulgarie 
en 927? 

A la fin du x® siécle, l’Empire avait toutes les raisons de 
faire au souverain russe ces concessions aux conséquences 
multiples : par son aide opportune, Vladimir venait de sauver 
l’Empereur du terrible danger de la rébellion de Bardas Pho- 
cas. La Bulgarie, sur l’alliance avec laquelle les hommes d’Etat 
byzantins avaient compté apres 927, était |maintenant 
annexée de force a l’Empire; les Petchénégues qui, au milieu 


* De Cerimoniis, Bonn, I, 690 
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du siécle, avaient constitué la clef de votite de la politique 
étrangére byzantine dans le nord, s’étaient déja avérés des 
alliés indignes de confiance. La sauvegarde de |’équilibre 
des forces dans les steppes et sur le cours inférieur du Danube 
— équilibre duquel dépendait la sécurité de l’Empire — 
demandait une alliance proche et continue entre Byzance 
et la Russie. Et finalement, par cette flatteuse concession 
aux ambitions du souverain russe, Byzance pouvait espérer 
étendre son hégémonie sur un territoire dont les dimensions 
dépassaient celles de l’Empire lui-méme. 

Une difficulté demeure, toutefois : si le titre de Basideuc 
fut accordé a Vladimir, pourquoi ce fait ne fut-il enregistré 
dans aucun document byzantin ou russe avant le xvi® siécle ? 
On peut, je crois, supposer sans crainte d’erreur que les suc- 
cesseurs de Vladimir ne portérent pas ce titre, qui constituait 
sans doute une distinction personnelle octroyée a |’époux 
d’une princesse Porphyrogénéte. Et une légende russe plus 
tardive, populaire au xvi¢ et au xvir® siécles, et selon laquelle 
les joyaux de la couronne impériale furent envoyés par 
l’Empereur Constantin, au milieu du xr® siécle, a Vladimir 
Monomaque en Russie, constitue peut-étre un écho distant 
et confus des relations véritables entre saint Vladimir et 
Byzance. I] est plus facile d’expliquer le silence des sources 
médiévales byzantines : de toutes facons, elles font 4 peine 
mention de Vladimir; et ainsi que l’histoire de la diplomatie 
byzantine le montre clairement, les concessions faites par les 
autorités impériales 4 la puissance ou a la vanité de princes 
étrangers étaient passées sous silence, ou trés commodément 
oubliées A Constantinople a la premiére occasion : c’est proba- 
blement la raison pour laquelle les sources byzantines des 
x1e et x11@ siécles donnent a Vladimir le simple titre de doywv, 
et Pierre de Bulgarie fut traité exactement de la méme fagon 
par les chroniqueurs qui passérent sous silence ou oubliérent 
le fait qu’il avait été, aux yeux des autorités de la Rome 
Orientale, un authentique @asdev¢. Lorsque tout aura été 
dit sur ce sujet, on trouvera peut-étre encore que la supposi- 
tion que Vladimir obtint de Byzance le titre impérial demeure 
simplement une hypothése plus ou moins plausible, impossible 
4 prouver de facon absolue. Mais, ainsi que j’espére l’avoir 
démontré, cette hypothése s’accorde avec les témoignages 
que nous possédons; et elle cadre parfaitement avec le tableau 
général de la politique étrangére de l’Empire au x® siécle. 

Je voudrais souligner une fois de plus que le fait d’octroyer 
& Vladimir le titre impérial ne le rendait d’aucune fagon, 
aux yeux des Byzantins, l’égal de l’Empereur Universel de 
la Rome Orientale. Si, a la fin du x® siécle, le souverain de 
Russie fut reconnu 8amAcic, son pays accédait simplement, 
de ce fait, au rang le plus élevé qu’un pays étranger pouvait 
occuper dans |’oikoumene byzantine. Et le fait que les succes- 
seurs de Vladimir ne portérent pas ce titre laisse penser que 
la Russie cessa de tenir ce rang élevé apres la mort de ce 
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y 
prince, en 1015. Le rang de facrets, le plus élevé hiérarchi- 
quement de l’oikoumene byzantine auquel un souverain éttan- 
ger pouvait aspirer, impliquait néanmoins, nous avons! pu 
le voir, une certaine subordination au Sasici¢ des Romains, 
Empereur Universel et Chef de toute la Chrétienté Ortho- 
doxe. Nous pouvons nous demander, en conclusion, quelles 
étaient les conséquences pour Vladimir et ses successeurs, de 
cette subordination théorique ? 

On a parfois soulevé la question de savoir si la Russie 
médiévale était «un Etat vassal de Byzance ». Exprimé de 
cette fagon, le probleme présente des embiches; car il serait 
vain de chercher une formule équilibrée qui résumerait les 
relations politiques entre Kiev et Byzance d’une facon qui 
satisfasse les théoriciens constitutionnels modernes : et il 
serait également erroné d’attribuer a ces relations les distinc- 
tions plus récentes entre Etat souverain et Etats vassaux. Les 
Byzantins considéraient toutes les nations chrétiennes ortho- 
doxes, tous les peuples chrétiens, comme assujettis d’office 
a l’autorité charismatique et législative de leur Empereur; 
les princes chrétiens de la Russie acceptérent la juridiction 
supréme de l’Empereur jusqu’a la chute méme de Byzance, 
mais se conduisaient, en pratique, comme des souverains 
indépendants. On peut affirmer cela en toute certitude, et ce 
tableau correspond parfaitement a ce que nous savons sur la 
structure et le fonctionnement de l’oikoumene byzantine. 
Mais peut-on, du point de vue byzantin du moins, déterminer 
les détails de ce tableau général? Pour poser la question de 
fagon plus précise, les Romains de 1|’Est ont-ils exprimé les 
relations politiques de l’Empire avec ces satellites et avec la 
Russie en particulier, dans des formes légales ou constitu- 
tionnelles ? Nos sources ne donnent a ces questions que des 
réponses fragmentaires. On peut toutefois, il me semble, faire 
certaines déductions des termes techniques dont les écrivains 
byzantins font usage pour décrire les relations entre les sou- 
verains russes et l’Empire. 

Pour la période kiévienne, on peut trouver quatre de 
ces termes techniques; ce sont: bnyxcoor, xedzevor, bndcnow8or, 
cuyuayet. Les deux premiers sont appliqués aux Russes dans 
la lettre encyclique de Photius de 867. En recevant le chris- 
tianisme, écrit Photius, les Russes sont devenus brvyxoo. et 
meéEevo. de l’Empire. Le choix de ces termes, qui remontent 
tous deux a l’antiquité classique, est significatif : le terme 
bryxoct a été appliqué aux sujets-alliés d’Athénes; tandis que 
les xeézevor étaient les amis étrangers de l’Etat. Les deux 
autres termes sont appliqués aux Russes au x1® siécle; 
pendant le regne de Manuel Comnéne, le Prince de Galicie 
est désigné par Kinnamos comme un orécrovaoc des Ro- 
mains (1); et en méme temps le Prince de Kiev est décrit 


comme le cippayo¢ (2) de l’Empereur. Ces deux termes 


(1) Histor III, 11, Bonn p. 115 
(2) Ibid., V, 12, Bonn p. 235 
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signifient « alliés », et sont aussi d’une antiquité vénérable. 
Mais il me semble que du point de vue byzantin ces quatre 
termes — xzdevor, Onrynoor, bndcrovEor, cUpyarsor ont, dans le 
contexte donné, exactement la méme signification. Les trois 
derniers étaient auparavant appliqués aux «foederati» et aux 
«socii populi Romani», sujets autonomes, ou vassaux- alliés de 
l’Empire. Dans un document du vé® siécle, les foederati sont 
expressément identifiés aux txészov2e.; et Procope de Césarée 
nous dit qu’au vie siécle les foederati vinrent a étre appelés 
cbppayor. On se souviendra que les « foederati » et les « socil 
populi Romani » étaient a l’origine des peuples barbares qui, 
en vertu d’un traité (fedus) conclu avec Rome, gardaient 
les frontiéres de l’Empire en échange de subsides réguliers, 
de la protection impériale et du droit de se gouverner eux- 
mémes de facon autonome. II serait sans doute imprudent, 
en raison du traditionalisme philologique des Byzantins, 
d’attacher une trop grande importance a la réapparition 
ultérieure de ces termes techniques. Mais la continuité des 
institutions romano-byzantines était telle qu’il ne semble pas 
du tout impossible que les Byzantins aient encore considéré 
leurs satellites chrétiens du point de vue de l’administration 
romaine; s’il en est ainsi, la position de la Russie médiévale 
dans l’oikoumene byzantine, théoriquement assujettie a 
l’Empereur, en pratique indépendante, peut encore étre 
comprise a la lumiére de la conception romaine du « foede- 
ratio », qui exprime le statut des sujets-alliés de l’Empire. 

Nous n’avons aujourd’hui considéré que quelques-uns des 
nombreux problémes qui se posent encore a ceux qul veulent 
étudier les relations russo-byzantines au cours de la période 
kiévienne. Je me suis limité principalement a la premiere 
phase de ces relations — au 1x® et au x® siécles — pour tenter 
une esquisse des grandes lignes du processus qul aboutit a 
l’incorporation de la Russie dans ce que j’ai appelé l’otkou- 
mene byzantine. Dans ce processus, la conversion de Vladimir 
marque a la fois une fin et un commencement. Intérieurement, 
elle fit des communautés éparses de Slaves orientaux une 
seule nation, unie par une foi commune, et une loyauté com- 
mune envers leur Prince chrétien et, par son intermédiaire, 
envers son Chef spirituel, l’Empereur de la Rome orientale; 
elle porta un coup décisif 4 l’ancienne dualité entre Vikings 
et Slaves, hata l’assimilation des premiers et lia plus étroite- 
ment la dynastie régnante au territoire. Les relations entre 
la Russie et son voisin passaient 4 un stade nouveau et plus 
important. Ses relations avec Byzance avaient, jusque-la, 
suivi les fortunes diverses du commerce et de la guerre. Main- 
tenant tout cela était changé. Le choix de Vladimir maria 
la Russie a la culture byzantine et a la civilisation greco- 
romaine de la Méditerranée. La religion et l'art, la littérature 
et le droit, firent palir, sans prendre leur place, les soieries 
et les produits industriels qui, depuis plus d’un siecle, étaient 
venus de Constantinople en Russie. La Russie était devenue 
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a tout jamais membre de la société chrétienne orthodoxe. 

En méme temps, le christianisme fit de la Russie une 
nation européenne. A l’aube de son histoire, l’attraction de 
l’Asie avait été forte. Les Khazars l’avaient rapprochée de 
Orient prét 4 tout absorber. Et Vladimir lui-méme semble 
avoir hésité un moment devant les signes d’appel de 1’ Islam. 
Mais désormais la Russie était séparée de |’ Asie par un gouffre, 
que méme les relations millénaires que la Russie aurait plus 
tard avec ses conquérants ou ses sujets asiatiques ne pour- 
raient jamais combler. Ce gouffre était formé par la religion 
chrétienne de l’Empire byzantin, qui permit aux Russes de 
résister pendant plusieurs siécles a la pression des Mongols, 
et de conserver jusqu’a ce jour leur caractére essentiellement 
européen. Byzance fut en vérité la porte par laquelle la Russie 
pénétra en Europe. 


Messager de l’Exarchat du Patriarche Russe 
en Europe Occidentale, XXIX. Paris 1959 
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To facilitate comprehension of Commentary on the ninth 
chapter of Constantine Porphyrogenitus ‘De admini- 
strando imperio’, the original text edited by Gy. 
Moravesik is printed here together with the English 
translation by R.J.H. Jenkins. 


CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS 
DE ADMINISTRANDO IMPERIO 
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DE ADMINISTRANDO IMPERIO 
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The ‘monoxyla’ which come down from outer Russia to Constantinople 
are from Novgorod, where Sviatoslav, son of Igor, prince of Russia, had 
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are collected together at the city of Kiev, also called Sambatas. Their Slav 
tributaries, the so-called Krivichians and the Lenzanenes and the rest of 
the Slavonic regions, cut the ‘monoxyla’ on their mountains m time of 
winter, and when they have prepared them, as spring approaches, and the 
ice melts, they bring them on to the neighbouring lakes. And since these 
lakes debouch into the river Dnieper, they enter thence on to this same 
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river, and come down to Kiev, and draw the ships along to be finished and 
sell them to the Russians. The Russians buy these hottoms only, furnishing 
them with oars and rowlocks and other tackle from their old ‘monoxyla 
which they dismantle; and so they fit them out. And in the month of J une 
they move off down the river Dnieper and come to Vitichev, which a 
tributary city of the Russians, and there they gather during two or three 
hen all the ‘monoxyla’ are collected together, then they set 
he said Dnieper river. And first i le to es i 
alled Essoupi, which means in Russian an avonic “Do no 
cote ta barrage tgelf is as narrow as the width of the sare ae 
in the middle of it are rooted high rocks, which stand out like islands. Agains 
these, then, comes the water and wells up and dashes down over the other 
side, with a mighty and terrific din. Therefore the Russians do not are 
to pass between them, but put in to the bank hard by, disembarking e 
men on to dry land leaving the rest of the goods on board the pig! ay 
they then strip and, feeling with their feet to avoid striking on a rock, i 
This they do, some at the prow, some amidships, while others again, in a 
stern, punt with poles; and with all this careful procedure they pass t F 
first barrage, edging round under the river-bank. When they rae! passe 
this barrage, they re-embark the others from the dry land and sa ee 
and come down to the second barrage, called in Russian Oulvorsi, an “8 
Slavonic Ostrovouniprach, which means ‘the Island of the Barrage. ried 
one is like the first, awkward and not to be passed through. Once again they 
disembark the men and convey the ‘monoxyla’ past, as on the first occasion. 
Similarly they pass the third barrage also, called Gelandri, which means in 
Slavonic ‘Noise of the Barrage’, and then the fourth barrage, the big one, 
called in Russian Aeifor, and in Slavonic Neasit, because the pelicans nest 
in the stones of the barrage. At this barrage all put into land prow foremost, 
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and those who are deputed to keep the watch with them get out, and off 
they go, these men, and keep vigilant watch fur the Pechencgs. The re- 
mainder, taking up the goods which they have on hoard the ‘monoxyla’, 
conduct the slaves in their chains past by land, six miles, until they are 
through the barrage. Then, partly dragving their ‘monoxyla’, partly por- 
taging them on their shoulders, they convey them to the far side of the 
barrage; and then, putting them on the river and loading up their baggage, 
they embark themselves, and again sail off in them. When they come to the 
fifth barrage, called in Russian Varouforos, and in Slavonic Voulniprach, 
because it forms a large lake, they again convey their ‘monoxyla’ through 
at the edges of the river, as at the first and second barrages, and arrive at 
the sixth barrage, called in Russian Leanti, and in Slavonic Veroutzi,: that 
is ‘the Boiling of the Water’, and this too they pass similarly. And thence they 
sail away to the seventh barrage, called in Russian Stroukoun, and in Sla- 
vonic Naprezi, which means ‘Little Barrage’. This they pass at the so-called 
ford of Vrar, where the Chersonites cross over from Russia and the Pe- 
chenegs to Cherson; which ford is as wide as the Hippodrome, and, measured 
upstream from the bottom as far as the rocks break surface, a bow-shot in 
length. It is at this point, therefore, that the Pechenegs come down and 
attack the Russians. After traversing this place, they reach the island called 
St. Gregory, on which island they perform their sacrifices because a gigantic 
oak-tree stands there; and they sacrifice live cocks. Arrows, too, they peg in 
round about, and others bread and meat, or something of whatever each 
may have, as is their custom. They also throw lots regarding the cocks, 
whether to slaughter them, or to eat them as well, or to leave them alive. 
From this island onwards the Russians do not fear the Pecheneg until they 
reach the river Selinas. So then they start off thence and sail for four days, 
until they reach the lake which forms the mouth of the river, on which is the 
island of St. Aitherios. Arrived at this island, they rest themselves there for 
two or three days. And they re-equip their ‘monoxyla’ with such tackle as is 
needed, sails and masts and rudders, which they bring with them. Since this 
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lake is the mouth of this river, as has been said, and carries on down to the 
sea, and the island of St. Aitherios lies on the sea, they come thence to the 
Dniester river, and having got safely there they rest again. But when the 
weather is propitious, they put to sea and come to the river called Aspros, 
and after resting there too in like manner, they again set out and come to the 
Selinas, to the so-called branch of the Danube river. And until they are past 
the river Selinas, the Pechenegs keep pace with them. And if it happens that 
the sea casts a ‘monoxylon’ on shore, they all put in to land, in order to 
present a united opposition to the Pechenegs. But after the Selinas they 
fear nobody, but, entering the territory of Bulgaria, they come to the mouth 
of the Danube. From the Danube they proceed to the Konopas, and from 
the Konopas to Constantia, and from Constantia to the river of Varna, and 
from Varna they come to the river Ditzina, all of which are Bulgarian terri- 
tory. From the Ditzina they reach the district of Mesembria, and there at last 
their voyage, fraught with such travail and terror, such difficulty and danger, 
is at an end. The severe manner of life of these same Russians in winter-time 
is as follows. When the month of November begins, their chiefs together with 
all the Russians at once leave Kiev and go off on the ‘poliudia’, which means 
‘rounds’, that is, to the Slavonic regions of the Vervians and Drugovichians 
and Krivichians and Severians and the rest of the Slavs who are tributaries 
of the Russians. There they are maintained throughout the winter, but then 
once more, starting from the month of April, when the ice of the Dnieper 
river melts, they come back to Kiev. They then pick up their ‘monoxyla’, 
as has been said above, and fit them out, and come down to Romania. 
The Uzes can attack the Pechenegs. 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ De Administrando Imperio. Revised edition. 
Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, 1967. 
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(Vasmer, Wikingerspuren). M. Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Worterbuch (Heidelberg, 1953-8) 
(Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Worterbuch). G. Vernadsky, Ancient Russia (New Haven, 1943) 
(Vernadsky, Ancient Russia). G. Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (New Haven, 1948) (Vernadsky, 
Kievan Russia). N.N. Voronin, Drevnerusskie goroda (Moscow-Leningrad, 1945) (Voronin). A. 
Yuzhny, ‘Na Dneprovskikh porogakh’, Vestnik Evropy (1881), tom. 4, 399-406 (Yuzhny). 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


C. 9 contains a topographical account of the trade route from Kiev to Constantinople, 
with special reference to the rapids or ‘barrages’ (fPpayyol) on the lower Dnieper; a list 
of towns situated on or near the Novgorod-Kiev section of the Baltic-Black Sea water- 
way; a description of the Russian trading expeditions to Byzantium; a reference to the 
economic relations between the Russians and their Slav tributaries; and a concluding 
note on the Uz. 

This material is not homogeneous: it falls into at least three sections, each presumably 
derived from a separate source (cf. Manojlovié rv, 41-3) : (a) 9/3-104, a description of the 
gathering in Kiev of the monoxyla from different parts of Russia and of their journey to 
Constantinople; (4) 9/104-13, a fragment on the tribute levied by the Russians on the 
Slavs during the winter months; and (c) 9/114, the note on the Uz. Different origins of 
(a) and (6) may be inferred from the transcriptions of the name of the city of Kiev 
(ro KiocBa, 9/8, and tov KioBa, 9/15, in (a), and rév KiaBov, 9/106, 111, in (b)), and 
of the Slav tribe of the Krivichi (KpiBnrounvoi, 9/9-10, in (a), and KpiBirlav, 9/108, in 
(6)). As for the note on the Uz, which is related formally to the opening sentence of the 
next chapter (10/3-4) and in content to the earlier Pecheneg chapters (cc, 1-8), it is 
clearly out of place where it stands; its incorporation into c. 9 was doubtless due to the 
absence of a marginal index in the ms. (see Bury 520-1). 

It has long been apparent that, with the exception of the note on the Uz, c. 9 as'‘a 
whole is out of place in the first, didactic, section (cc. 1-13/11) of DAI: see Bury 543; 
Macartney 143; Byzantinoturcica, 1, 211 (2nd ed. 363). Most scholars believe its proper 
place to be in the section on the Nations (cc. 14-46). Even there, however, it would not 
be altogether uniform with the rest of the material: for we find in g/1-113 neither the 
historical-antiquarian approach nor the concern with problems of diplomacy which are 
the distinguishing features of that section (see General Introduction, pp. 2-5). Asa 
detailed itinerary doing duty for a history of the Russians, c. 9 stands apart from the rest 
of DAI’; and it may well be, as the General Introduction (p. 2) suggests, that it is source 
material consulted by C. in the imperial archives in 952 and later copied into his book. 
Its position in the book, immediately following the wept [Tarlwaxurav xepdAaov (cc. 
1-8), supports this view; and passages such as 2/16—23 and 8/20-2 suggest that c. 9 was 
used as a source, consulted when this xedaAatov was being written. 

The material in this chapter, at least in its main section (9/3-1 04), was probably com- 
piled about 944. The wording of 9/4—5 suggests that Igor, prince of Kiev, was alive at the 
time of writing. Igor is believed to have come to the throne in 913 (Povest’, 1, 31) and 
died, in all probability, in the autumn of 944 (ibid., 1, 295). The passage could not have 
been written much before 944, since Svyatoslav was still a child when his father died 
(tbid., 1, 40). The reference to his rule in Novgorod—a fact mentioned in no other source 
—must mean that Svyatoslav resided in that city as Igor’s representative during the 
latter’s lifetime: we know that in the 1oth cent. the princes of Kiev were in the habit of 
appointing their sons to the throne of Novgorod (see on 9/4); and from 945 to 972 
Svyatoslav was prince of Kiev. The past tense éxaOéLero (9/5) might seem to suggest that 
the passage was written after Igor’s death, when Svyatoslav was already prince of Kiev. In 

1 There are, it is true, fragments of itineraries in the section on the Nations, notably in c. 42; 


but c. g is unique in that its account of the Russians and of their waterway betrays no preoccupa- 
tion with diplomacy or history (with the possible exception of 9/4-5). 
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however, he and not Igor would have been given the title of 6 &pywv “Pwotas. 
pens have been made to a ates this difficulty by suggesting that the gece hd 
Svyatoslav’s reign in Novgorod in 9/4-5 is a later insertion (see Manojlovié IV, 42) ; bu 
this seems a gratuitous complication. It is more likely that the passage was seme kaa 
Igor’s lifetime, and that it consequently referred to Svyatoslav’s reign in Novgoro es the 
present tense: xaOélerat. The alteration to exabelero was probably made in ba 1 to 
bring the text up to date while it lay in the imperial archives, between 944, when = 
died and Svyatoslav removed to Kiev, and 952, when C. consulted it. (For a somewha 
imi iew, see Gedeonov 531. 
"7 hie sein that til aes compiled about 9447 receives support sie a — 
sideration of who its author could have been. He was obviously a ene aes itan: for 
he compares the width of the ‘ford of Krarion’ on the Dnieper to that of the yzantine 
Hippodrome (9/66-8) ; and, equally obviously, he moved in court circles: for, ns ae 
the width of the first rapid, he takes as his measure the imperial polo-groun " (9/26—7). 
It is possible that he obtained at least some of his information on Russia ane 
Varangian or Slav in Constantinople; however, the vividness and accuracy 0 “ he 
cription leave little doubt that it is in the main the account of an eye-witness w ef . 
himself travelled up and down the Dnieper. He can scarcely have been by merc = ' 
since, except for two references to the wares (Ta Tpdy War ce) carried by sie ig ships 
(9/32, 51), he makes no mention of trade (cf. Manojlovié IV, 335 38 9). t is far iy 
likely that he was a Byzantine envoy who had been sent to Kiev ona dip iacep = 
one of those BaowAucoi whom the imperial government regularly dispatche i ne € 
with the empire’s northern neighbours: ¢f. 1/23, 7/3, 8/2, 7, 23-4. In 944 an sisi od ssi 
Romanus I travelled to Kiev to conclude a treaty with Igor (see Povest’, 1, 345 ne 733 
and for the date of both embassy and treaty, Povest’, 11, 289; Cross 237-8). The aut site 
g/3-104 may well have been a member of this embassy : of. Bury 543-4 It one note- 
worthy in this cgnnexion that the demotic use of the preposition aro fol sabi Aeoncai? 
tive is particularly frequent in c. 9 = Vol. 2 P. 334) v this ae that at least part o 
as taken down verbally from a diplomatic re : . 
gy tiog nat problem of the sources from which the author of 9/3-104 ican ae 
information on Russia will be discussed in the commentary below. A stu y ) oe 
Scandinavian and Slavonic proper names which abound in this chapter, a in . e 
account of the Dnieper rapids, will suggest that our author S informant was in a : prob . 
bility a Northman who, living in the bilingual milieu of Kievan Russia, was familiar wi 
ic tongue. | 
“iogeaci i from the pen of a Byzantine author, 9/104-13 seems to have par 
derived from a different source. It is in this section that traces of Slavonic rae ogy 
are most frequent and apparent: the expressions mavray THY Pé&s (9/106) and dvarpe- 
¢dpevor (9/110) seem to be literal translations, and zroAvd.e (9/ 107) is a direct fspee! a 
tion, of technical terms used at that time by the Eastern Slavs; while the form puBur 
(9/108), which is a phonetic transcription of the Slavonic plural Krivichi, correspon 
much more closely to the original name of this tribe than the form pe lake 
g/g-10, which goes back to the singular form of this name. It would seem a ore t . 
g/104-13 is a Greek translation of a Slav account. There seems no valid reason to 
suppose that this fragment was written much earlier or much Jater gon 944 bas - 
g/104—5). Presumably it lay in the ee of 9 ae a Spdpov in Constantinople, 
Ited by C., together with 9/3-104, in ; . 
Wane a enact that oe material embodied in c. 9 was subjected to a eae 
amount of preliminary editing. It has been suggested above that the form éexaélero 


-4 9 
1 Some commentators have been struck by the absence in c. 9 of any isaac ie Igor’s rent 
naval attack on the empire in 941. This, however, 1s no argument for an earlier ee: o 
chapter, which is essentially a geographical itinerary, containing neither historical excursuses 
> 


nor diplomatic lessons. 
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(9/5) betrays an attempt, made between 944 and 952, to bring the text up to date 
Furthermore, the words adr@v (9/104) and Kabdrs mpoeipnrar (9/112) are clearl 
editorial comments, whose purpose was to link the fragment 9/104—13 to the meant 
section. ‘T’his evidence of an editorial hand appears to tell against the suggestion made in 
the General Introduction (p. 2), that the material embodied in c. 9 was later ‘copied 
erroneously into the book’. It seems possible to agree with the view of c. 9 as sete 


material and to believe at th i ; . ws 
vis € same time that C, may well have intended to include it in 


g/t amo ‘Pwaias. 
The word ‘Pwoic, which became the usual Byzantine term for Russia. i 
tered in C.’s writings: ¢f. De Cer., 594/18, 691/1. The Russians oriie sao, 
country, in the language of the Eastern Slavs, Rus’ or ruskaya zemlya (Povest’, passim), more 
rarely strana ruskaya (ibid., 1, 35, 39); the two latter terms correspond to yw a 7) 
Pwoias (at 37/43) and yi “Pwotxy (Theodore Prodromus, MPG, cxxxm ep “ it 
Later, the term “Pwoi« was borrowed by the Russians, in the ia Rasiya wah the 
terminology used by the Byzantine Patriarchate. In Russia this form is first attested in the 
second half of the 15th cent., though it appears in a South Slavonic text as early as 1387: 
see Soloviev, Le nom byzantin de la Russie; see also Viz. Vrem. 12 (1957) ieee: The 
modern form of the name (with double o/s) appears in Greek in the 14th cent (Nice- 
risks Gregoras 11, 199/12, 511/18) and in Russian in the 17th. See also Martel 
are hi ra dase 1925), 270-9; Syuzyumov, Vestnik Drevney Istorii, 2 ( 1940), 
. : bey Ee ussisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, s.v. Rossiya; Tikhomirov, Voprosy Istorii 
g/t Ilepi trav... ‘Pads. 
The Greek form of the name is first unequivocally attested i niani 
839, where it is stated by Prudentius of ives eat group ey —. Con. 
atantinople to Lewis the Pious at Ingelheim, ‘se, id est gentem wuan Rhos sete 
dicebant’ (MGH, Scr. 1, 434; f. Thomsen, Relations, 38-45; Vasiliev Russiin Attack 
6-13). Attempts to connect the Russian national name with the Syriac Hros of the 6th 
cent. Ps.-Zacharias (Marquart 355 ff.), or with the povoww xeAcvd.a that formed part 
of the navy of Constantine V in 773 (Vernadsky, Ancient Russia 279-80), are ‘dis 
countenanced by most scholars today: see Stender-Petersen, Varangica, 16; Dvornik The 
Making of Central and Eastern Europe, 307-9. In Greek sources, of “P&s axe mentioned in 
the Life of St George of Amastris, which some scholars believe to have been written b 
Ignatius the Deacon in the first half of the gth cent.: BapBépwv rdv ‘P&s: see V G. 
Vasilievsky, Trudy, m1, 64. However, the authorship and date of this document are still 
matters of dispute: for different views, see Vasiliev, Russian Attack 71-89; Li ihe 
Istoricheskie Kapiski, 26 (1948), 312-31; Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie olnoshenive 16- 
The earliest uncontroversial mention of the Russians in Byzantine sources is to be found 
in the writings of Photius: in the titles of his two Homilies on the Russian attack of 86 
where they are called ot “Pus (C. Miiller, Frag. hist. graec., v, 1 162-73); and in hig 
encyclical letter of 867, where they are termed 7d ‘Pé&s (MPG, ct, cols. 95643 Dwi : 
emioToAat, ed. Valetta, London (1864), 178). They are frequently mentioned in sh 
mine sources, both in the form “Pas (Leo Gramm. 240/19, 240/22-241/1; Sym. Mag 
cone _ fori, 746/12; De Cer, 511/6, 579/21, 598/4, 651/18, 654/10-11, 660/18, 
he 5~10; Leo Diac. 63/9, 112/1, 135/3, 136/6, 140/16, 141/3, 147/24, 157/20), and in 
the form Pads (MPG, cv, col. 516; Theoph. Cont. 196/6, 423/15, 20, 826/18); 
Soloviev, Le nom byzantin de la Russie, 9-12. pina on 
The Greek form “Pdés, ‘Pos has been derived from the Slavonic Rus? (Pycp). Thi 
derivation has been explained in various ways: (i) by the phonetic proximity nee int : 
changeability of w and ov in the North Greek language (Ekblom, Archives Etudes 
Orientales publiées par F.-A. Lundell, 11 (Stockholm, 1915), 8; cf G.N. Hatzidakis, Einleitune 
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in die neugr. Grammatik (Leipzig, 1892), 348 ff.) ; (ii) by the suggestion that the name Rus’ 
may have reached the Byzantines through the language of a Turkic people, such as the 
Chazars (Thomsen, Relations, 99; Stender-Petersen, Varangica, 84); and (iii) by the con- 
tamination which took place in Byzantium in the gth and roth cents. between the name 
of the Russians and the title of the Biblical King Gog, described in the LXX version of 
Ezekiel (xxxviii, 2 ,3; Xxxix, 1) as apyovra ‘Pus. This contamination was made easier by 
the traditional association of Gog and Magog with the Scythians of the Pontic steppes, 
and is evidenced in the contemporary belief (Leo Diac. 150/15-19) that the Russian 
attacks on the empire were in fact fulfilling Ezekiel’s prophecy : iSov éyad emd&yw emt a€ Tov 
Tey nai Maydy, &pxovra ‘Pus (Florovsky, Sbornik v chest? na Vasil N. Llatarski, Sofia, 
1925, 505-20; Syuzyumov, Vestnik Drevney Istorii, 2 (1940), 121-3; Vasiliev, Russian 
Attack, 166-8). The indeclinable form ot ‘P@s, which may well have been influenced by 
the Biblical ‘Pass (also indeclinable), tended however in the course of time to give way to 
inflected forms of the word: ¢f. r@v ‘Pwawv (Psellus, Chronographie, ed. Renauld, u, 8; 
Cantacuzenus m1, 94/13); ot ‘P&oo. (Eustathius of Thessalonica: V. V. Latyshev, 
Scythica et Caucasica, 1, St Petersburg (1890), 194); of “Pwoot (Glycas 553/4, 595/7) and 
oi ‘Pdovor (Balsamon, MPG, cxxxvu, col. 485). At the same time, another Greek form, 
‘Povovot, appears in the middle of the 10th cent.: see Liudprand, Antapodosis, v, 15: gens 
quaedam... quam a qualitate corporis Greci vocant... Rusios, nos vero... nomi- 
namus Nordmannos; and ¢f. ibid., 1, 11. This false etymology, which connected the name 
of the Russians with the adjective povatos, ‘red, red-haired’, betrays the popular origin 
of this form (see Syuzyumov, of. cit., 121, 123; Stender-Petersen, Varangica, 84; Soloviev, 
Le nom byzantin de la Russie, 12). 

The popular form ‘Povovor had no lasting success in Byzantine literature. Yet it was 
phonetically closer than the more learned form “Pds to the original name by which the 
Russians were then widely known in eastern Europe and in the Near East: for the Slavs 
called them Rus’ (see Povest’, passim) and the Arabic writers called them Ras (see Minor- 
sky, Encyclopaedia of Islam m1 (1936), 1181-3). The meaning and origin of this name have 
been widely, and often fiercely, debated for the past two centuries. The controversy, 
apart from its many side-issues, was essentially concerned with the elucidation of four 
problems: (i) the linguistic interpretation of the term Rus’; (ii) the ethnic origin of the 
people who bore that name; (iii) the meaning, or meanings, attached to the name Rus’ 
in the sources of the 9th, roth and 11th cents.; (iv) the réle played by the Scandinavian 
Vikings in the creation of the Russian state. For the history of this controversy, see 
Moshin, Slavia 10 (Prague, 1931), 109-36, 343-79, 501-373 id., Byzantinoslavica, 3 (1931), 
33-58, 285-307; Stender-Petersen, Varangica, 5-20; Paszkiewicz 109-32. 

The results of modern research may be summarized under four headings, as follows: 

(i) The derivation of the term Rus’. The most ingenious efforts of the ‘anti-Normanist’ 

school (for which, see the works cited above) have not succeeded in undermining the 
view, argued by Thomsen (Relations), who developed some of the views of E. Kunik (Die 
Berufung der schwedischen Rodsen durch die Finnen und Slawen, 1, St Petersburg, 1844), that the 
word Rus’ is derived from the Old Swedish word Réper, though the intermediary of the Old 
Fisnish *Rotsi. (The modern terms Ruotsi and Rotsi are the names for Sweden in Finnish 
and Estonian respectively.) The word réper itself has been variously explained: as identi- 
cgl with Roslagen, the name of the coastal area of the Swedish provinces of Upland and 
East Gotland (cf. Thomsen, Relations, 95-7; id., Samlede Afhandlinger, 1, 344) ; as signifying, 
in composite forms such as rdps-karlar, rdps-men or rops-byggiar, ‘rowers, seafarers’ 
(Thomsen, Relations, 95-6) ; as meaning ‘voie ou ligne ou on peut ramer, parage ou passe 
sans grande profondeur’ (Ekblom, Archives d’Etudes Orientales publiées par 7. -A. Lundell, 
11 (Stockholm, 1915), 9-10; Stender-Petersen, Varangica, 80-1, 244): in this last interpre- 
tation, the composite terms such as rdps-karlar, rops-men and rops-byggiar would mean ‘the 
people who live along, or sail over, the réprar’. For a different interpretation, see now 
Vernadsky, Siidost-Forschungen, 15 (1956), 167-79. 
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(ii) The ethnic origin of the Rus’. Here too, the attempts of the ‘anti-Normanist’ school t 
prove that the original Rus’ were not Scandinavians (the suggested alternatives ok 
over a vast and heterogeneous field which includes Alans, Finns, Chazars piacere. 
— Slavs) remain wholly unconvincing. Contemporary sources (listed and analysed he 

homsen, Relations, 13-15, 37-86) testify with overwhelming weight and virtual un i 
mity to the fact that the original Rus’ were Northmen from Scandinavia, mainly § lig 
Not least in importance among these sources is c. 9 of DAI, in which the se air - 
Dnieper barrages are given in the Slavonic and ‘Russian’ languages, the later ae 
beyond doubt Old Swedish (see on 9/25). In the course of time, the Rus’ gave their ate 
nas East Slavonic people over whom they established their rule in the second half of ee 
oe Bap Leccahes Ae gf regina absorbed. Neither of these processes was, it 

: Ith cent.; and ma 
12th. Yet the Slavicization of the ruling house of mnrelt SRY SAAR 0 oy Z 
DAI was compiled, to judge at least from the fact that C.’s contempora ce tos] ; Bae 
sO purely Slavonic a name (see Thomsen, Relations, 123-5). ices 

(iii) The different meanings of the term Rus’. In the Russian sources of the roth, 11th and 
12th cents. the term is used in three distinct, though occasionally overlappin s "4 

(a) Rus’ as an ethnic term for Scandinavians: e.g. Povest’, 1, 10, 18, 23 ; 3 se 
the last two of these passages, which cite the clauses of the treaties cenncdiatled b foe d 
zie oi Sei on amar of the Rus’, it is just possible that the saetis Hartley 
y to the Varangian ruling class in Kiev, but also, by implicati i | 

jects as well. But the primary meaning of Rus’ is here iia hr douttewias ce ; 
efforts of anti-Normanists ’ to impugn the veracity of the chronicler’s clear and cat ‘ 
cal statements on this point (see the recent works of Tikhomirov, Sovetskaya Et cies 
te I 947): 66-73 and ete Likhachev, Povest’, 1, 243-4) are sh ae ak as 
us’ as a geographical term designating the w i 
Eastern Slavs and governed, directly or aon by ts a oe a - 
28, 35, 455 48, 49, 51. In this sense it was synonymous with ruskaya zeml rs ‘th 
“Pwota (see on 9/1, ao “Pwoias). The extent of this territory varied at different tase : 
in the middle of the roth cent. it extended approximately from Lake Ladoga in th eel 
to a point on the middle Dnieper some hundred miles ‘south of Kiev a i td wy 
ies Sich _ stretched along the southern Bug, the Dniester ‘and Ah Pratt ‘ 
e Black Sea; in the west the ‘Russian land’ reached as far as the Carpathi 
middle courses of the western Dvina and the Niemen: i eiviick coat 
upper reaches of the Oka and the Volga: ¢f. Aélas Istorii ees ait cher o> 
others (Moscow, 1955), 7-8. The political and economic pivot of this pettite : ve 
Baltic-Black Sea waterway along the rivers Volkhov, Lovat’ and Dnieper ee 
. ‘n a ie se ge — ee to designate merely the south Russian lands on 
Sper, rom, or in contrast to, the remaining East Slavoni 
territory. In this restricted sense, Rus’ seems to have comprised the princi aliti Kiev, 
Chernigov and Pereyaslavl’. Evidence in support of this meani coe er niet 
Russian chronicles: see Nasonov 28-50; Paszkiewicz 6-10 Bear ke ae sit a 
. » 333-5. However, in s 
os sae rhacineaece naar ‘Pp. 205-5) es “ Ln contrary, there are no a ee 
nt. the word Aus’ was restricted to the south 
of the country. Most of the examples of this meaning come fro fagior Uieh 
the 12th cent. Prior to that time Rus’ as a geographical term ie sr nie a 
ie ) tha undoubtedly referred to all 
paar pe oe territories under the sovereignty of the rulers of Kiev: see Likhachev, 
We may thus still accept, at least in respect t , 
statement, made in 1877 (Relations, 105) : ‘The pheedl  chgiele pre hes i ins 
of a foreign Scandinavian clan that gained the mastery over the native Slav ao ee 
though the invaders were of course far inferior to them in number. The a of hi 
tribe, Rus’, was then naturally transferred, as a politico-geographical er pee 
> 
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land under the rule of the Russ who dwelt at Kiev (= rus’skaya zemlia, the Russian land), 
next to the inhabitants also, Slavs as well as Northmen, and in this latter signification it 
gradually superseded the old names of the separate Slavonic tribes’. 

(iv) The réle played by the Scandinavian Rus’ in the foundation of the Russian state. The debate 
as to whether the gth cent. Russian state was a Scandinavian creation or the product of 
earlier Slavonic or Oriental traditions, a debate which has often been befogged by extra- 
historical considerations, is not over yet. Twenty-five years ago it had seemed that the 
‘Normanist’ and ‘anti-Normanist’ schools, by renouncing their former extreme posi- 
tions, were drawing closer to each other on this point (see Moshin, Slavia, 10 (1931) 
533-7). In recent years, however, Soviet historians have increasingly supported an 
extreme ‘anti-Normanist’ position and have vigorously discounted the contribution of 
the Scandinavians to the political history of Russia. The most objective and temperate of 
them was B. D. Grekov (Kievskaya Rus’). But among scholars in the West a more balanced 
view has generally prevailed. It is now, indeed, widely recognized that the Kiev state was 
not born ex nihilo with the advent of the Varangians in the gth cent.; but that its social 
and economic foundations were laid in the preceding period, during which the Slavs in 
the Dnieper basin played an active part in the political and commercial life of the West 
Eurasian and Pontic steppes; and that a pre-existing Slavonic land-owning aristocracy 
and merchant class remained the mainstay of the country’s territorial stability and eco- 
nomic growth under its Viking overlords. It is equally clear, however, that it was the 
Scandinavian invaders who in the second half of the gth cent. united the scattered tribes 
of the Eastern Slavs into a single state based on the Baltic-Black Sea waterway, to which 

they gave their ‘Russian’ name. See G. Laehr, Die Anfange des russischen Reiches (Berlin, 
1930), 29-43; D. M. Odinets, Vozniknovenie gosudarstvennogo stroya u vostochnykh slavyan 
(Paris, 1935), 151-81; Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 19-28. 


9/2 pera TOV povotvaAwy. 

The original meaning of ppovd§vAov, used as a neuter noun, was certainly ‘a boat hol- 
lowed out of a single tree-trunk’, i.e. a dug-out canoe. MovéévAa had long been used by 
the Slavs for river and sea navigation: they were observed in 448 by Priscus during his 
journey to Attila’s court in Hungary (rots povofdAors mAolots : Excerpta de Legationibus, ed. 
De Boor, 131/8); they were used by the Slavs in their attack on Thessalonica in 614-16 
(éx povodévdpwy yAumras vijas: MPG, cxvt, col. 1325); and they took part in the Avaro- 
Slav attack on Constantinople in 626 (rois povogvAots a&xariows: Nicephorus, ed. De 
Boor, 18/10). 

The Russians are stated several times to have used povdévAa in their wars against the 
empire: Svyatoslav made use of them during the siege of Silistria in 971 (Cedrenus 0, 
402/20-3), and in 1043 a fleet of Russian povogvAa sailed from Kiev to attack Byzantium: 
on this occasion we are told explicitly by Scylitzes that this type of boat is indigenous to 
Russia (sAolows eyywplous Tots Aeyopuévors povokdAous: ibid., 551/14-15). 

It seems that the Russian povdévAa were actually made of hollowed-out tree-trunks. 
Psellus tells us that, while preparing for their attack of 1043 against the empire, the 
Russians carved (?hollowed out) boats from the trees they had cut down in the interior 
of the country (sAoropnouvres dvwOev Kal axddn pikpad Te Kal peilw SuayeyAupdres : 
Chronographie, ed. Renauld u, 9/16-17). A general picture of the appearance of the 
Russian dug-outs is given by Constantine Manasses: 


Kat yep Tor ovpmrntdpevot Ooararromdpa coxa 
Tavpooxv0dv of dvdrupxor TOv c&yproKapdiov, 

kat mAHVos crreipapiOpov Tots oxddeow evbevtes, 
enjecav KadUmrovres TH VaTA THs OaAacons 

rots AepPadtors Trois muKvois, Tots adrogvAots 7rAdots. 


(Compend, Chron., 162) 


3—D.A.I. 
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gdp es to in c. 9 seem to belong to this dug-out type: they were made of 
Bie. ) y the Slavs on their mountains (g/10-11), and their bottoms are eso 
ee gan ‘9 nD)» a word derived from oxadn, a dug-out. It has been objected, how 
a : 4 € dug-outs could not easily have contained a crew sufficient to Seaotietedie 
ailitee sige sie pk os Pecheneg attacks (9/50, 70-1, 96), the Santen ae 
: » 52) carried to Byzantium, th Pali ; 
th , y , the merchants who were t 
il mars and rudders nce fo he sea voyage (98), whit retaining enough 
; ; cross the Black Sea: see J. L. Pié int , 
ee i. ct Skizzen zur dltesten Geschichte der Rumdnen, ee wil allt eters Bees 
nd ; sat me ae been suggested (cf. Manojlovié 1v, 33-4, note 4) that C's wt 
corte prank larger than dug-outs, Kendrick (27) thinks that they were Viking ships, 
; ug-outs by the Byzantines (cf. the Engli ; : 
the novd-£vAov as referrin > the English version, which takes 
: aby rring, not to the single trunk of the keel, but to the si 
ee sees be from stem to stern of the Viking vessel), pjethaeans 
Ips are indeed attested in the roth cent.: accordin Mas‘idi 
. ; ‘ xs t 
Ee ge which erties the coast of the Caspian Sea ¢ “ I pfbesipae tn Se 
arquart 336) ; and C. himself mentions seven Russian ships (‘P¢ s 
carrying 415 soldiers, which took part in a B Sussian ships ("Pas xorpeBuer) 
66 ai ‘ part in a Byzantine expedition to Italy i 
pie as: aver ag of 59 men per ship. However, most of the Bntsinusahice trol 
ey ae y sti size and shallow draught, since they were built partly for river ce 
ete , pie states that ‘by reason of their small size [they] can move in v . 
dese. . ai ae 2 Nae ingine: because of their greater draught cannot ae 
apodosis, V, 15; tr. I. A. Wright, 186); and in Leo VI’s Takti . 
t age s Taktika the R 
es ii si a ne fast-moving boats (&«arious) because only in them can carnal as re 
cin ek into the Black Sea (A. Dain, Naumachica (Paris, 1943), 1, 78; f 6 : 
Seale “4 n era pact all the Russian ships which sailed from Kiev to oe 
a a. 9 Bn Toth cents. were povogurc in the true sense of the word. The 
peiel a w : attacked Constantinople in 860 is believed by Vasiliev (Russi 
ca : “es i es consisted of Viking ships; and the same may be true of the se 
62: a! se pi ee Byzantium in 907, which were provided with sails Hg 
’ ich was manned by 40 ’ 
a : y 40 oarsmen (Povest’, 1, 24-5, m1, ; 
me 2 ae sap ty he Russian vessel depicted as paid a civ Nea . 
he cent. K6énigsberg ms. of the Pri : 
rae * a ra ship (reproduced in Povest’, 1 o titi Chrostcls beare's: clowe resex- 
n the other hand, the Russian sources id iti 
. ’ provide some addit ] . 
a rag povogvAc., or at least a modified form thereof, aie 
ith ae he Primary Chronicle, in describing the Russian vessels, uses natal ani — m 
; ae Sina (the latter deriving from -Greek KapaBiov: see Vaaner Biche iat 
a ‘she a an 621-2): of. P ovest ’, , index, 537 s.v. korabl’; I. Smorgonsky eG 
1936) 78-82. I ne : Minis lerminy ne russkogo proiskhozhdeniya (Moscow-Lenin +] 
ba pi al on the Chronicle these terms seem to be used in a generic sense and dives 
Cade of Laws Ae ont (e.g. Povest’, I, 34-6, 103-4). But the Pravda Russkaya, the 
ae ’ - expanded version compiled in the 12th cent., contains a clause listi 
fencai i eae boats in order of their price: mor’skaya (or z aor *skawn) Jaliva on % ing 
a . pete —<— Ly - = a a provided with lateral planks; stg and ies 
a. ate (ees MITER, E oscow-Leningrad, 1 
225, 256, 288 grad, 1940), 113, 131, 158, 174, 196 
of Maio : 2 310, 33° 357> 384, 436-8; 1 (1947), 577-8: article 79; Pomyatniki ée Ki 
 Sepioroniae ussian Laws, tr. G. Vernadsky (New York, 1947), 49 (Vernadsk sl 
ade - eae translates naboinaya lod’ya as a ‘decked boat’). A Sember ct esis 
yt oe e Russian povdévAc were in fact a variety of the naboinaya lod’ya: ‘hee 
Ie erin cberr ree-trunk served merely as a foundation for such a boat; the sides of this 
onder itnrs sea ee by external planks, nailed or sewn on in clinker-built fashion, in 
ease the size, displacement, stability and safety of the craft. Such ships sie 
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Dnieper barrages, and sufficiently stable and safe 
Constantinople. They were capable of carrying 
have resembled—though on a smaller scale— 


the later sea-going Cossack chaiki, deckless boats which were generally about 60 ft. long, 
10 to 12 ft. wide, and about 12 ft. deep; ¢f. on 9/16-19. For the relationship between the 
povdévaoyr, the naboinaya lod’ya and the chaika, see Lyaskoronsky 240-5; P. I. Belavenets, 
Materialy po istorii russkogo flota (Moscow-Leningrad, 1940), 15-16; Voronin in Kul’tura 
Drevney Rusi, 1, 282-8; Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 29-30; Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie 
otnosheniya, 64-5, 143-7. For a detailed discussion of the various types of Russian boats, 
including the povdgvAov, see Niederle, Slovanské Starozitnosti, m1, 2, 446-62, and the 
summary of it in his Manuel, 1, 256-60. 
We do not know what the Slavs called their povdévAa in the Middle Ages. The more 
recent Russian equivalent of povdévAov—odnodrevka, odnoderevka—is first attested, in 
adjectival form, in the 16th cent. (struzhok odnodrevy: Sreznevsky 0, 619). It seems likely, 
however, that C.’s povdgévAa approximated most closely to the boats known in Kievan 
Russia as naboinye lod’i, which some historians have identified with the nasady. For the 
nasady, see Bogorodsky, Uchenye apisk Leningradskogo Gosudarstvennogo Pedagogicheskogo 
Instituta, 104. (1955), 227-58. 
We may find some support for the view that the povdgvAa were dug-out canoes with 
their sides raised by rows of planks in c. g itself. For C. tells us that on two occasions dur- 
ing the voyage from Russia to Constantinople various ‘tackle’ was added to the original 
dug-outs (9/16—-19, 84-6). It seems likely enough that, among the Aouras xpetas with 
which the povdévAa were equipped, together with oars and rowlocks in Kiev, and sails, 
masts and rudders on the island of St Aitherios at the mouth of the Dnieper, were 
included these lateral planks, which would have offered greater safety and comfort for the 


journey over the Black Sea. 


light and solid enough to negotiate the 
to sail along the Black Sea coast to 
between 40 and 60 men, and are thought to 


9/3 amo Tis e€w ‘Pwoias. 

Many attempts have been made to explain this hapax legomenon. ‘The majority of 
scholars have accepted one of the two following views: 

(i) ‘Outer Russia’ was, in the eyes of C. or of his informant, the whole of that part of 
Russia which was outside Kiev and the districts immediately adjoining that city. It thus 
included all the Russian cities mentioned by C. (9/4—7, 20) with the exception of Kiev, 
‘Slavonic regions’ which paid tribute to the Kievan Russians 
(g/9-10, 20-1, 107-9): see Thomsen, Relations, 52; Shakhmatov, Vuedenie, 90; Grekov 
176; Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 31. This interpretation has the advantage of conforming 
strictly to the syntax of the text, the correlative clauses beginning with eiot peév (9/4) and 


clot 8é (9/5) both being taken to refer to the subject of the sentence Ta ATO THS €EW 


‘Pwotas povdtvac. This reading however raises logical difficulties: for the antithetically 


implied éow ‘Pwoia, if restricted to Kiev and its immediate neighbourhood, would be 
disproportionately small by comparison with an ‘outer Russia’ extending from Novgorod 
to the middle Dnieper; it is hard to believe, moreover, that a town such as Vyshgorod 
(9/7), which was virtually a suburb of Kiev (see on g/6—7), could have been placed on the 
periphery of a large realm of which Kiev was the centre. Nor do these logical difficulties 
vanish if we assume that ‘inner Russia’ comprised the southern districts of Chernigov 
and Pereyaslav!’ as well as Kiev (as is stated by V. Mavrodin, Drevnyaya Rus’ (Leningrad, 
1946), 132), particularly as C. himself places Chernigov (9/6) on a par with the other 
Russian cities outside the capital. , 

(ii) ‘Outer Russia’ consisted only of the city of Novgorod and its surrounding districts: 
see Manojlovié tv, 42; Moshin, Byzantinoslavica, 3 (1931), 305. Nasonov, who shares this 
view (20-1, 31, 39, 70, 162), believes that in 9/3-9 ‘outer Russia’, with its centre in 
Novgorod, is contrasted with Rus’ proper, situated on the middle Dnieper, and ruled by 
Igor, prince of Kiev; in his opinion, the passage need not be taken to mean that any 


and comprised those 
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other of the cities enumerated therein was included in ‘outer Russia’ (31). This interpre- 
tation has the drawback of deviating somewhat from the literal sense of the passage, for 
the correlative clauses eioi pev...eiol Se... certainly imply that all the cities 
enumerated here, from Novgorod to Vyshgorod, are part of ‘outer Russia’. It has, how- 
ever, the advantage of restoring a more literal and accurate meaning to the adverb €£w, 
which is well suited to the peripheral position occupied by Novgorod and its district on 
the map of roth cent. Russia, from the viewpoint of both Kiev and Constantinople. 

In addition to these two widely held opinions, the following views have also been 
expressed regarding the meaning of ‘outer Russia’. It has been identified with a Scan- 
dinavian settlement on the middle Volga (Smirnov, Zbirnik Istorichno-Filologichnogo 
Viddilu, Ukrains’ka Akademiya Nauk, Lxxv (1928), 180-1) ; with the district of Roslagen 
in Sweden (A. Pogodin, Belidev Kbornik (Belgrade, 1937), 77-85) ; with the Swedish colonies 
in north Russia in the area between Beloozero, Ladoga, Novgorod, Izborsk, Polotsk and 
Rostov (Stender-Petersen, Varangica, 82-3); with the entire Russian territory colonised 
by the Vikings (Paszkiewicz 122-3, 323, note 6: he believes that the implied ‘inner 
Russia’ was Scandinavia) ; and, tentatively, with all the Russian lands and cities men- 
tioned in c. 9, i.e. the whole of Russia from Novgorod to Vitichev, except the extreme 
south of the country which bordered on the Black Sea (Soloviev, Byzantion, 13 (1938), 
227-32). Cf. also the suggestion of M. A. Shangin and A. F. Vishnyakova (Viz. Vrem. 14, 
1958, 97-8) that the word ‘Pwoia is a later insertion, and that the passage originally read 

Ta amo THs Ew povdevrAa. 

It seems to us that those interpretations which would include Kiev in ‘outer Russia’ 
twist the straightforward meaning of the text, and are hence unacceptable. It is quite 
clear that the passage in g/3-9 intends to suggest that Kiev forms the nucleus of an 
implied ‘inner Russia’ (€ow ‘Pwoia). It seems most natural and satisfactory to identify 
7 €€w ‘Pwoia with northern Russia. It is hard to say whether this term should be 
restricted to Novgorod and its neighbourhood; it is probably wrong to seek for too precise 
a delimitation of a geographical term which is doubtless used here in a general and rather 
vague sense. It seems perhaps most likely that for C. or his informant the southern 
boundary of ‘outer Russia’ was somewhere between Novgorod and Smolensk. 

Although the term 7) eéw ‘Pwoda is a hapax legomenon, similar or analogous expressions 
have been noted both in Greek and Slavonic. H. Stiirenburg has pointed out that the 
correlative expressions évrds (gow) and éxrés (ew) were often used by the Greeks to 
designate places situated more or less close to the Mediterranean: thus we find *JBnpia 
7) €vrds (the Hispania citerior of the Romans) and 7 éfw ’IBnpia (Hispania exterior), as 
well as 7 €£w Oc&Auoou, the Atlantic Ocean: Relative Ortsbezeichnung ; zum geographischen 
Sprachgebrauch der Griechen und Rémer (Leipzig-Berlin, 1932), 14-18 (cited by Soloviev, 
Byzantion, 13 (1938), 230-1). A curious example is provided by Balsamon, who observed 
that the povocAa (a pagan feast widely celebrated in Slavonic lands, and notably in 
Russia) were still kept in his day ‘in the outer regions’ (ev rais €€w yupois): see MPG, 
CXxxvil, cols. 728-9, and, for the povodAra, Niederle, Manuel, 1, 55, 132, 166-7. A 

possible Slavonic parallel to the term » €€w ‘Pwoia is offered by the expression Verkh- 
nyaya zemlya (‘the upper country’), used in the 12th cent. in Russia to designate the 
territories of Novgorod and Smolensk: Ipat’evskaya Letopis’, ann. 1148: Polnoe Sobranie 
Russkikh Letopisey, 12, 369; of. Povest’, 1, 350-1; Gedeonov 436. 


9/4 amo tod Newoyapdds. 

The emendation to NeBoyapSds, proposed by Bury (543, note 1), is accepted today: 
see Latyshev-Malitsky 52, note 14; Grégoire, La Nouvelle Clio, 4 (19 52), 279-80. The 
name presumably occurs here in the genitive form (Durnovo 205). The ending ~yapdas 
leaves little doubt that we have here the Greek transcription of a Scandinavian name for 
Novgorod, similar in form to Hélmgarér, the Old Norse name by which that city is known 
in the Icelandic sagas; this strongly suggests that this passage at least is based on evidence 
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d by a Scandinavian informant: see Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskie = eh ae 
chenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheniya, 210. It is notable, ~ v.07 onaeggneae : = ; — ‘ae 
? . . . . 
i ial ti h Scandinavia until the 12th cent., an 
retained close commercial ties wit ee! cy of Ruta: 4 
i iably regard Novgorod, and not Kiev, as the p p . 
eal ina Testschrift fiir Eugen Mogk (Halle, 1924), 170-1; Stender-Petersen, 
6- ‘ . . 
ends spied, situated on the upper —— of the omasoig ee - pas 
t Russian town after Kiev. Its importance w 
ee ee ee Sea waterway (it dominated the northern — in ha 
ee nies which linked the gulf of Finland, by the Neva, Lake Ladoga, = e = mi 
Lake eae and the Lovat’, with the portages that led over the western ie dh 
: ~ Dnieper), and to its proximity to the upper reaches of the Volga: see Ii rane ; 
ia nerusskie goroda 375-6. It was the principal city of the Slovene, the mags nort! a 
she Bast Slavonic tribes, who occupied a large part of _ ae = — : aces : : esse 
? he upper course of the Mologa, 
Volkhov, the Lovat’ and the Msta, t se Se eaten. 
i i hills: Slovene, see Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, 3 4-73 
section of the Valdai hills: for the : my rs am cata al 
igi i hrouded in mist: the Primary Chr 
kov 228-33. The origins of the city are s es lio Cosa ae. 
i f the Slavonic people (Povest’, 1, 115 
foundation among the earliest traditions ) ne oe 
a i lit. ‘new town’) superseded as capl 
at he Aldegjuborg of the Norse sagas). 
; ; g of the 
tentatively identified as Staraya Ladoga (the gj 
sip etaiea: on the site of evarar ee — pee 
th cent. of our era: see N. G. Porfiridov, Dreuvny JVoug: 5 
— cre gate 35. In the second half of the gth cent., according a er 
icicle Ran was the centre of an important Scandinavian colony in es : = 
(Povest” 1, 18, 1, 244-6; Cross 59-60). Archeology, oer has 4% = pane * pa : 
ita octaiay ahsacaiin cat! : A. V. Artsikhovsky, Osno - 
i this site prior to the 1oth cent.: see 
Eo inca, 1955); ahi The political allegiance of the city to the Varangian dynasty 
r Kiev probably dates from the early roth cent.: see Nasonov 69. . eve ad 
: Doubts have sometimes been expressed as to whether the Slavs of the _ st e i 
asi supplied povdévAa for the journey to Constantinople. Thus, Me ae : i " 
(a a thinks it unreasonable to believe that the dug-outs would have po ig te 
i: two portages that separated the Lovat’ from the mapaceatien = mi fe ne 
ined from cities on or near _V. A. 
they could all have been obtaine s ettemtcrdi banc ae 
ther hand, suggests that the Novgorod me : : 
it * fe oie town of that name situated further south (U istokov russkoy apes! 
oe ae Levis 1924, 34, note 8). Such scepticism seems quite a - 
Naugeed was an important enough centre on the Baltic-Black Sea pa 7 ras = 
i Russian trade with Byzantium. There is no reason 0 : 
Gaede inert: area, along with the other ‘Slavonic regions (g/10), contri 


buted their quota of ovdévAa to the rulers of Kiev. 


supplie 


menko, 


9/4 LdevdocbAdBos. 


The name of Svyatoslav, prince of Kiev during the regency of his mother Olga (945- 


69) and sovereign of Russia from 96g to 972, is Slavonic; and in rows OS a ve 
pd orary Byzantine transcription, his name (cf. Leo Diac. passim) . = pins 
aanit form, Sdev-, corresponding to the Old erp cipteice ilies . alee 
isi lly considered that the nasal vowels were no- 
i em a ie swidille of the roth cent. (See Shakhmatov, pein pagel sh et 
however, still in use a 

it Petrograd, 1915, 112-13). They were, » § : 
ade ol a it ae been assumed that the name ZpevdoabAdBos ae into _. 
ace ha South Slav intermediary: ¢f. Durnovo 207. It is a fact that the in Sop see’ 
Old Saleaveat language has been detected in the transcription of several other Sla 
proper names in c. g: see Shakhmatov, Vouedenie, 81, and on 9/25. 
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Svyatoslav’s name probably became known in Byzantium in 944, for among the 
Russian ambassadors sent to Constantinople in that year to conclude a treaty with the 
empire there figured a personal envoy of Svyatoslav: Povest’, 1, 343; Cross 73. Svyatoslav 
was doubtless then still prince of Novgorod; 9/4—-5 is the only source which refers to 
Svyatoslav’s residence in Novgorod, presumably as representative or deputy of his father 
Igor, who was then prince of Kiev (see Introductory Note, p. 18). It was a common 
practice for the rulers of Kiev in the roth cent. to appoint one of their sons to the sub- 
ordinate throne of Novgorod (see Povest’, 1, 49-50, 83; Cross 87, 119; ¢f. Nasonov 31-2); 
and the existence of princes who ruled in different cities of Russia as vassals of the 
sovereign of Kiev is attested in the Russo-Byzantine treaties of the 10th cent. (Povest’, 1, 
25-6, 34-5; Cross 66, 73; of. Grekov 177-8). 

This passage, and the reference to Igor which follows it, permit a tentative determina- 
tion of the date at which the main section of c. 9 was compiled. Paszkiewicz (161-2) 
claims that this passage was written after Igor’s death, i.e. not earlier than 945, when 
Svyatoslav, as he believes, ruled over Russia from Novgorod. But this conclusion seems 
to be incompatible both with the evidence of the Russian sources and with the wording 
of 9/4-5. The prince of Novgorod never wielded authority over the whole of Russia; 
and, pace Paszkiewicz, 9/5 suggests that at the time of writing Igor was ruler of Russia, 
i.e. prince of Kiev. On this point, and for the view that this passage is not a later insertion 
but was written during Igor’s lifetime, probably about 944, see Introductory Note, 
pp. 18-19. 


9/5 0 vies “Iyywp, tot dpyovros ‘Pwoias. 

The Hypatian Chronicle states that Svyatoslav was born in 942 (Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh 
Letopisey, u, 34). This dating is justifiably suspect: for although the Primary Chronicle tells 
us that in 945/6 Svyatoslav was still a child (Povest’, 1, 40, 42; Cross 78, 80), he was at least 
old enough to wield a spear in battle (ibid.), His parents, Igor and Olga, are said to have 
married in 903 (Povest’, 1, 23; Cross 64); this date is even more dubious (see Povest’, 11, 
262; Tikhomirov, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 6-7, 1947, 71). 

The chronology of the early part of Igor’s life is exceedingly uncertain (cf. Povest’, u1, 
249-50). According to the Primary Chronicle (Povest’, 1, 31; Cross 71), his reign in Kiev 
began in 913, and he died in all probability in the autumn of 944 (Povest’, 11, 295). While 
his reign was noteworthy for three unsuccessful campaigns waged by the Russians in 
Transcaucasia (see Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 32-5), it was for his dealings with Byzantium 
that he was chiefly remembered in his own country. The Primary Chronicle usefully supple- 
ments the evidence of Byzantine sources on the Russian campaign in Anatolia in 941, 
which ended in the destruction of Igor’s fleet; adds the information that in 944. Igor’s 
army, which was marching against Byzantium, was halted on the Danube by the diplo- 
macy of Romanus I; and gives the Russian text of the treaty concluded between the 
Russians and the empire in that same year (see Povest’, I, 33-9; Cross 71-7). For the 
Russo-Byzantine war of 941, see Bartova, Byzantinoslavica, 8 (1939-46), 87-108; Runciman, 
Romanus Lecapenus, 111-13 Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheniya, 128—71. At the time 
c. 9 was compiled, Igor was thus well known in Byzantium; and it seems quite likely that 
the author of 9/3-104 was one of Romanus I’s envoys who travelled to Kiev in 944 to 
conclude the treaty with him (see Introductory Note, p. 19). 

The name “Jyywp has retained the Scandinavian nasal consonant, which is absent in 
the Slavonic Igor’. The same form is adopted by Leo Diac. (106/5, 144/6: he cites the 
genitive case “I‘yyopos, which may derive from a nominative "Jyywp or “Tyyop), and a 
similar transcription, Inger, is given by Liudprand, Antapodosis v, 15. "Iyywp is an inter- 
mediate form between Ingvarr, the Old Norse form of the name (Thomsen, Relations, 135) 
and the Slavonic Igor’; it may be regarded either as a blend of both forms or as reflecting 
a form presumably used in Kiev before the complete Russification of this name. (In this 
connexion, it is worth noting that C.’s own great-grandfather was called “Tyyep, 
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Theoph. Cont. 235/8, a form which is close to Liudprand’s version of Igor; and ¢f. MPG, 
cxvI, col. 69 B; AASS, Nov. 11/1, 360 B, 406 C). é 
The title épywv ‘Pwoias was in the middle of the roth cent. the official designation of 
the imperial chancellery for the prince of Kiev: see De Cer., 6g0/21-691/1; cf. Ostro- 
gorsky, Sem. Kond., 8 (1936), 49. In the Old Russian text of the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 
944, presumably translated from the Greek at the time of its conclusion, igor is given the 
title of veliky knyaz’ rusky (velikyi kiinyazi rusiskyi), ‘the Great Prince of Rus ’; Povest’, 1, 353 
Cross 73-4. The same title was applied to Oleg in the treaty of QUI: Povest , 1, 25; Cross 66. 
Its Greek equivalent, péyas apxwv “Pwotas, is cited in an inscription on a recently dis- 
covered seal attributed to Mstislav II of Kiev (1167-9) : see Blifel’d, Arkheologiya, 3 (Kiev, 
1950), 102-10; Rybakov, ibid., 111-18; A. Soloviev, Festschrift fir H. F. Schmid; Wiener 
Archiv fiir Geschichte des Slawentums und Osteuropas, 1 (1956), 144-9. 


9/5 exabélero. | . . 

It is suggested in the Introductory Note (p. 18) that the compiler of this section of CG. 9, 
who wrote while Svyatoslav was still prince of Novgorod, used the present tense KxabeCera, 
and that the verb was later altered to a past tense in the Byzantine archives, in order to 
bring it up to date. . 

It may be that we have in éxaféCero a direct and literal translation of the Slavonic 
séde: since the Old Russian verb sédéti, whose original meaning is ‘to sit’, was often used 
at that time in the special sense of ‘to occupy a throne, to reign’ (see Sreznevsky, s.v.). 
The translation into Greek of a technical term used by the Russian rulers, or at least by 
their Slav subjects, would suggest that the writer of c. g was supplied with part of his 
information by someone familiar with the Slavonic language. C.9 contains other instances 
of Slavonic idioms probably translated, and in one case directly transcribed, into Greek: 


see on 9/107, 110; and cf. on 8/30. 


9/5-6 amd To Kaotpov THY MiAwioxay. . 

The term «corpov is used in this chapter (9/6, 8, 21) in the sense of a stronghold or 
fortified town. It corresponds exactly to the East Slavonic gorod (Old Church Slavonic 
grad). A gorod or grad was, for the Eastern Slavs in the early Middle Ages, an inhabited 
place often, situated on the high bank of a river or at the confluence of two rivers, 
enclosed by an earthwork or a wooden palisade and serving as a centre of craftsmanship 
and trade. Archaeology has shown that the earliest East Slavonic goroda arose in the 8th 
and gth cents. in the valleys of the middle Dnieper, Dniester and Bug. Written sources 
reveal a remarkable growth of these fortified towns on Russian territory in the gth and 
1oth cents. The chronicles mention more than twenty in this period alone: see Tikhomi- 
rov, Drevnerusskie goroda, 3-17. The rapid development of town life and urban economy in 
the early Kievan period has often been discussed by historians: e.g. A. Eck, Le Moyen Age 
Russe (Paris, 1 , :@ fi. 

oe corinne: - establishing their power and promoting trade along the rivers of 
Russia, certainly contributed to the further growth of these Slavonic towns. However, 
contrary to the statement of H. Pirenne (Economic and Social History of Medieval Europe, 
London, 1949, 22-3), there is no reason to believe that any of the large Russian kaorpa 
was actually built by the Northmen. In fact the name Gardartki, the land of the goroda or 
towns, which the Scandinavians gave to Russia, suggests that they were struck by the 
number and size of the cities in their newly acquired Slavonic lands: see Stender- 
Petersen, Varangica, 17-18, 84. The Old Norse word garér (a yard, a stronghold) is akin to 
the Slavonic grad, gorod. It forms the ending of the Old Norse names Holmgarbr and 
Kenugardr, by which the Northmen designated Novgorod and Kiev respectively, and is 
clearly identifiable in Neu[B]oyapdas (see on 9/4, azo Tob Nepoyapdas). It has been 
suggested that the use of the term gardr in these names is an imitation of the Slavonic 
grad, gorod: see Thomsen, Relations, 20, note 1. 
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_thv Midwicxayv is the town of Smolensk on the upper Dnieper. The first 1 was un- 
doubtedly caused by assimilation to the two following iotas. The omission of the initial 
has been variously explained. Durnovo (238) suggests that the name stood originally in 
the genitive case—amo ris LuAwioxas (or *XpoAwioxas)—and that one of the con- 
secutive sigmas dropped out; however, the preposition ad with accusative is common 
enough, especially in this chapter (9/5, 6, 96, 106). The omission could also be explained 
by supposing that the Greek form amo rijv *MoAwioxav goes back to the Slavonic group 
i- Smoliniska, which the author obtained from a Slav-speaking informant and which he 
could easily have interpreted as iz Moliniska; by further interpreting the genitive in this 
latter group as the name of the city (cf. on g/6-7), he would naturally have taken the 
nominative form to be MoAwioxa, from which he then formed the accusative MoAwioxay, 
required by the demotic use of cd (this explanation was suggested to me by Professor R. 
Jakobson). 

The position of Smolensk, near the watershed between the Dnieper, the western 
Dvina, the Lovat’ and the Volga, gave it considerable commercial, and later political, 
importance. Archaeologists are still undecided as to the exact location of gth and 1oth 
cent. Smolensk: see Avdusin, Vestnik Moskovskogo Universiteta, 7 (1953), 123-37. The view 
that it was situated 10 km. to the west of the present-day city, on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, on the site of the celebrated Gnezdovo burial ground, has been strongly 
impugned by Tikhomirov (Drevnerusskie goroda, 28-32), who believes that the medieval 
and modern sites of Smolensk are identical. It was one of the oldest towns in Russia, and 
is mentioned in the opening section of the Primary Chronicle as the principal city of the 
Slavonic Krivichians: Povest’, 1, 13; Cross 55 (for the Krivichians, see on g/g-10). Its 
political importance was enhanced when it became part of the Kievan realm, an event 
which the Chronicle dates to the late gth cent.: Povest’, 1, 20; Cross 61. By the middle of 
the roth cent. Smolensk was a fortified stronghold, beside which a new burg (a fau- 
bourg), inhabited by merchants and artisans, was growing up. For the importance of 
Smolensk at this period, see Brim 233-4; Voronin 28-9; Nasonov 159-65; Tikhomirov, 
Drevnerusskie goroda, 352-4. 


9/6-7 amo TeAiodrlav Kai Tleprydyav Kal amd tod Bouceypadé. 

TeAvodrlay: practically all commentators agree in identifying this town with Lyubech, 
situated on the middle Dnieper, north of Kiev and not far to the north-west of Chernigov. 
Different explanations have been offered of this much corrupted Greek form: suggested 
readings vary between re Avod<B >rlav (Ratki), re Avodrlav (Manojlovié rv, 34, note 
2) and ra AvovBrfa (Shakhmatov, Vvedenie, 89; Latyshev-Malitsky 52, note 15). A 
sceptical view is expressed by Durnovo (205), who points out that the Slavonic vowel 10 
was rendered by C. by the Greek v, and never by tov: ¢f. woAvdua, 9/107, and note ad 
loc. ‘There certainly seems to be a linguistic difficulty in the traditional interpretation 
Lyubech> TeAvov7la, but on geographical and historical grounds the identification is 
well-nigh irresistible. 

Lyubech is mentioned in the Primary Chronicle as early as 882; in 907 it is listed among 
the Russian cities subject to the prince of Kiev and receiving tribute from Byzantium: 
Povest’, 1, 20, 24; Cross 61, 64. The close commercial relations Lyubech had with Kiev in 
the roth cent. explain the part it played at that time in the trade with the empire: see 
Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskie goroda, 345. 

Tlepvvya@yav: this comparatively uncorrupted form of the name Chernigov is given, as 
are the other place names in 9/6, in the accusative case. The Greek nominative must 
have been Tfepvey@ya. Durnovo (207) believes that the form may go back to the 
Slavonic genitive Chernigova, and may have preserved in its terminal the case-ending used 
by the author’s Slav-speaking informant: iz Chernigova, i.e. ‘from Chernigov’. The second 
yin Tlepveydyav, instead of the expected B, is probably due to a graphic assimilation to 
the first y. 
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Chernigov was situated near the bank of the lower Desna, north-east of Kiev. Its 
economic importance was assured by its proximity to the Dnieper waterway ; and its 
political significance is apparent in 1oth cent. sources: it is first mentioned along with 
Lyubech, as subject to Kiev and receiving tribute from Byzantium, in 9075 and then, in 
944, it was clearly considered to be the most important city in South Russia after Kiev, a 
position it retained during the following centuries: Povest’, 1, 24-5, 36; Cross 74; ¢f. 
Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskie goroda, 338-40. ; . 

tod Bovoeypadé: this is undoubtedly the town of Vyshgorod, situated on the right 
bank of the Dnieper, 20 km. upstream from Kiev, near the confluence of the Desna and 
the Dnieper. Its Slavonic name means ‘the upper (or higher) city’, the acropolis. It is 
first mentioned in the Primary Chronicle, ann. 946, where it is described as a possession of 
Princess Olga: Povest’, 1, 43; Cross, 81, 243, note 83. For Vyshgorod, see Nasonov 53-5; 
Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskie goroda, 294-8. 

The form Bovceypaédé is derived, not from the Russian (East Slavonic) Vyshgorod, but 
from the South Slavonic Vyshegrad. It is generally attributed to the influence of Old 
Bulgarian (see Durnovo 207-8), though one scholar suggests the possibility of a Serbo- 
Croat source of the form -pa- in this name (Selishchev 311-12). The terminal ¢ comes 
perhaps from the Slavonic locative case Vyshegrade (see Durnovo 207; Skok 237): this 
may provide further evidence for the belief that the author of this passage used a Slavonic 
written or oral source: ¢f. on 9/5-6. The Slavonic 51 is, at least after labials, commonly 
rendered by the Greek diphthong ov in DAI: see Skok 221, 243. 


9/7-8 Sua Tod woTapod Karépyovrat Aavampews. : 

The Dnieper was the principal artery in that intricate network of rivers, lakes, port- 
ages and seas which led from Scandinavia to Byzantium, and which was one of the most 
important trade routes of early medieval Europe. The international importance of this 
route dates from the second half of the gth cent., when, along most of its length, the 
Northmen founded their trading colonies and carved out their military kingdoms. In this 
way the Dnieper, which about that time superseded the Volga as the true Swedish 
austruegr, the great highway for the Eastern adventure, became the spinal cord of the new 
Kievan state. There are two detailed accounts of this trade route in medieval sources: the 
Russian Primary Chronicle, which gives it its classic name, ‘the route from the Varangians 
to the Greeks’ (put’ iz Varyag v Greki), mainly describes its northern half : the waterway 
from the Baltic, up the Neva, the Volkhov, Lake II’men’, the Lovat’ into the Dnieper 
(Povest’, 1, 11-12; Cross 53). The other account, DAI, c. g, is particularly detailed on the 
southern section of this waterway, the section from Kiev to Constantinople, known in 
medieval Russia as ‘the Greek route’ (grechesky put’)..C. 9 does, however, sketch the 
principal landmarks along its northern sector as well: the towns of Novgorod, Smolensk, 
Lyubech, Vyshgorod and Chernigov, whence the povdgvAc. ‘come down’ the river 
Dnieper. The last of these, standing by the lower Desna, lies in the Dnieper basin; the 
other towns, except Novgorod, were on the banks of that river. It is only from Novgorod 
to the Dnieper that the exact itinerary followed by the Slavs and their povogvAa remains 
uncertain: for between the upper Lovat’ and the Dnieper there lies an expanse of land, 
about 140 km. across, which the Primary Chronicle vaguely terms ‘a portage’ (volok), 
ignoring both the fact that this territory is bisected by the western Dvina and the existence 
of several portages and a large number of alternative routes within it. The problem is 
best formulated by Seredonin (227-8): ‘The Varangians, and the Russians after them, 
pulled and dragged their boats over comparatively small distances, making use of every 
little river, every lake, to sail their boats, or at least to drag them over water rather than 
over dry land. The chronicler was evidently but poorly acquainted with the conditions of 
navigation along the great waterway. The modern investigator must show how the boats 
passed firstly from the Lovat’ into the western Dvina, and secondly from the Dvina into 
the Dnieper.’ Seredonin himself attempted to trace the different itineraries, using 
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geographical and historical evidence (227-40); and his conclusions have been followed 
and amplified by Brim (230-2) and Bernshtein-Kogan (252-60). (i) The shorter of the 
two sections, that between the Lovat’ and the western Dvina, is a maze of rivulets and 
small lakes; Brim mentions four possible itineraries, and Bernshtein-Kogan nine. The 
most convenient route, it seems, led through the town of Toropets, which was reached 
either by sailing up the Kun’ya (an affluent of the Lovat’) and thence up the Serézha, 
over a portage to the Toropa river; or by moving up the Pola river over several portages 
into the Toropa, and thence down the Toropa into the western Dvina: see map in 
Bernshtein-Kogan 253. (ii) Between the western Dvina and the Dnieper there were two 
main routes: either up the Kasplya river, over Lake Kasplya, up the Vydra, over Lake 
Kuprino, up the Krapivka (or Lelekva), over a small portage to the Katynka, and down 
that river into the Dnieper a little below Smolensk; or else up the Mezha river and its 
affluent the El’sha, over a portage to the Votrya, down that river and the Vop’ to the 
Dnieper above Smolensk: see map in Nasonov 160. 


9/8 70 Kdorpov ro KiocBa. 

The name Kiev (Hues, Hetest) is transcribed in c. 9 in three different ways: 
TO KvodéBa (9/8), tov KioBe (9/15), and tov KiceBov (9/106, 111). The last form is 
nearest to, and KvodBa furthest removed from, the Slavonic pronunciation. 

Kiev was probably the oldest city in Russia. Excavations carried out on its site between 
1938 and 1947 by a group of Soviet archaeologists under M. K. Karger revealed distinct 
traces of at least three Slavonic settlements dating back to the 8th or gth cent., and evi- 
dence of still earlier habitation: see Kul’tura drevney Rusi, 1, 197-8 (including a plan of 
early medieval Kiev); M. K. Karger, Arkheologicheskie issledovaniya dreunego Kieva. Otchety 
i matertaly (Kiev, 1951). The Primary Chronicle recounts the story, whose details are clearly 
legendary, of the foundation of Kiev by the eponymous Kii and his two brothers Shchek 
and Khoriv: Povest’, 1, 12-13; Cross 54. A variant of this story, however, occurs in a 7th 
cent. Armenian source: see Marr, Izvestiya Rossiiskoy Akademii Istorii Material’noy Kul’ tury, 
I (1924), 257-87; cf. Rybakov, Izvestiya Akademii Nauk SSSR, ser. ist. i filos., vu (1950), 
239; and Karger claims to have found some factual corroboration of this story in the 
topography of 8th and gth cent. Kiev (op. cit., 6). 

The historical records of Kiev begin with an entry in the Primary Chronicle ann. 862, 
which relates how two Varangians, Askold and Dir, captured the city from the Chazars: 
Povest’, 1, 18-19; Cross 60. It was then the capital city of the Slavonic Polyanians, for 
whom see on 9/108-9. Its réle as the political centre of the whole Russian realm, which it 
was to retain until the second half of the 12th cent., is dated by the Chronicle from its cap- 
ture by Oleg in 882, when this Varangian ruler allegedly declared Kiev to be ‘the 
mother of the Russian cities’ (Povest’, 1, 20; Cross 61), 

In the middle of the roth cent. Kiev was already a city of some importance, with a 
palace partly constructed of stone (see Povest’, 1, 40; Cross 78), a pagan sanctuary and a 
Christian church (see Povest’, 1, 39; Cross 77). It was situated on a hill overlooking the 
right bank of the Dnieper; the later mercantile and artisan faubourg of Kiev, the Podol, 
was still uninhabited at that time: see Povest’, 1, 40; Cross 78; cf. Tikhomirov, Drevne- 
russkie goroda, 17-22, 286-8. 


9/8-g 7d érovopalouevov LapBaras. 

The name, despite many attempts, has not yet been explained to the satisfaction of 
most philologists. In his critical survey of his predecessors’ views on the subject up to 
1928, Il’insky (Yuvileinit Zbirnik na poshanu M. S. Hrushevs’kogo, u, Kiev (1928), 166—77) 
lists twenty-two different theories (not counting his own) of the etymology and meaning 
of LapPards. Lyashchenko (Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR (1930), B, no. 4, 66-72) and 
Latyshev-Malitsky (52-3) have further lengthened the list, while adding their own differ- 
ent interpretations. The identification of LapuBaras with Zanbat, a city which several 
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Arab sources, Ibn Rosta, Gardizi and possibly Hudid al-‘Alam, place on the borders of 
the Slav lands, was suggested by Marquart (509), but has not found universal accept- 
ance: see V. Minorsky, Hudiid al-‘Alam (London, 1937), 431. The more noteworthy 
attempts to explain LapBards have been made with reference to the following languages: 
Old Norse (Thomsen, Relations, 145-6; ¢f. Pipping, Studier i nordisk filologi, u (Helsingfors, 
1911), 25-6); Slavonic (Il’insky, loc. cit., 176-7; ¢f. Latyshev-Malitsky 53)3 Armenian 
(N. Ya. Marr, Izbrannye raboty, u (Leningrad, 1936), 284) ; Hebrew (Heinzel, Sitzungsber. 
der phil.-hist. Cl. der Akad. der Wiss. 114, (Vienna, 1887), 479-80) ; Hungarian (Gedeonov, 
Otryvki iz issledovany 0 varyazhskom voprose (St Petersburg, 1862), 107); and Turkic. The 
view that LapBards may be derived from the Turkic language of the Chazars has 
recently found acceptance, wholehearted or qualified, in the works of a number of 
scholars. It was put forward by Yu. D. Brutskus in 1924 (Pis’mo khazarskogo evreya ot X. 
veka, Berlin, 19-20), and is argued by him in considerable detail in The Slavonic and East 
European Review, 22 (May, 1944), 108-24. In his view, the word is formed by the juxtaposi- 
tion of two Turkic roots: sam, which means ‘high’ or ‘top’, and was used as a designation 
of a large number of towns in the Chazar empire; and -bat, meaning ‘strong’. *Sambat 
would thus mean ‘high fortress’, an epithet appropriate to the geographical position of 
Kiev. Brutskus’ interpretation was wholeheartedly endorsed by Moshin (Byzantinoslavica, 
3 (1931), 53-4, note 74); ¢f. also Manojlovic¢ tv, 45; L. P. Yakubinsky, Istortya drevneruss- 
kogo yazyka (Moscow, 1953), 346-7. Lyashchenko (op. cit., 69-72), without adducing any 
linguistic arguments, also believed in the Chazar origin of the name, and took g/8-9 to 
mean ‘the fortress of Kiev, which is also called Sambatas’. He suggested that LapPards 
is a name for the Kievan fortress on the hill, as distinct from the lower settlement on the 
Dnieper. From the historical viewpoint, these explanations have their weaknesses: the 
foothill below the fortress of Kiev was still, it seems, uninhabited in the middle of the roth 
cent. (see on 9/8); Vyshgorod, the Slavonic equivalent of ‘high fortress’, was a separate 
town, albeit very near Kiev, and not, as Brutskus believes, identical with that city. Yet 
this theory has the advantage of taking into account the Chazar cultural and political 
influences to which the area round Kiev was subjected for more than a hundred years 
before the late gth cent. 


9/9 of maKTidtar adrav. 

There has been some controversy as to the meaning of maxruwTat, which comes from 
the noun 76 7axrov, itself derived from Latin pactum. In Byzantine Greek 7éxrov meant 
both ‘pact’ and ‘tribute’: see Du Cange 1, 1080-1. Eck argued that the relationship 
between the Russians and the Slavs is shown in this passage to be based on a mutual con- 
tract or treaty, on a ‘symbiose volontaire et profitable pour les deux parties’ (Annuaire de 
l’ Institut de Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales, 2 (1934), 343-9). This view has been contro- 
verted by Dujéev (Sem. Kond., 10 (1938), 145-54), who refers to a passage in Theophanes 
(359/12-17) stating that in the late 7th cent. the Slavonic tribes in Moesia were uzo 
maxrov vis-a-vis the Bulgarian invaders. This, he convincingly shows, means that the 
Slavs were the tributaries, not the allies, of their conquerors; and he concludes that in 
DAI as well (9/9, 109) the Slavs are described as the tributaries of the Russians. Con- 
tractual relations between the two parties, as he further points out, are excluded by the 
wording of 9/105-10, where the Russians are said to be ‘maintained’ during the winter 
months by their Slavonic makri@rat. 

If further proof were needed of the accuracy of Dujéev’s conclusions, it could be found 
at 37/43-5, where the lands of the Slavonic tribes are said to be ‘tributary’ (drropdpots) 
territories of the country of Russia; and one at least of these tribes, the Aevfevivor/ 
Aevfavijvon, is also listed among the raxridra of the Russians at 9/10. The term Urrogopos 
quite unambiguously suggests a relationship of subjection or dependence; and it is clear 
from a comparison of the two passages that daddopou and mraxru@rae are used synony- 
mously. 
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The pronoun avy refers logically to oi “‘P&s who, however, are not mentioned in the 
preceding passage, except in the chapter-heading (9/1). If the appositional clause of 
WAKTTAL “UT@Y was not mechanically inserted during the editing that preceded the 
incorporation of c. 9 into DAI, from the passage olfrwes elow maxtudrar Tov ‘Pds in 
9/ 109, the conclusion seems inescapable that the heading (g/1-2), either ca iclek 
marginal, formed part of the original ms. of c. 9: see General Introduction, p. 8 id 


9/9x0 : of a af es Aeyopevot. 
e first of the five Slavonic tribes referred to in c. g as AKAaBnvi - 
are the Krivichians (Krivichi). All of them, except the eee at ioe in He 2 
of thirteen East Slavonic tribes mentioned in the opening section of the Primary Chronicle 
(Povest’, 1, 11-14; Cross 53-6). The long-standing controversy among Russian scholars as 
to whether these gth and roth cent. ‘tribes’ were separate ethnic groups or merely more 
or less transitory territorial units, is summarized by Tret’yakov (217-28) Tret’y akov 
relying on recent archaeological evidence, concludes that most (though not all) of them 
were compact and stable groups which had lived for five or six hundred years on the 
territory they occupied in the roth cent., each of them united by common social and cul- 
ee ye ee and by a common language. He appears to regard most of them not so 
— = — but rather as ethnic groups, which were gradually absorbed into the 
The Krivichians were among the oldest and most stabl 
Chronicle tells us that they lived on the upper reaches of ee hk 
Dnieper (Povest’, 1, 13; Cross 55); and that their principal city was Smolensk. This ee 
been strikingly confirmed by the excavation of the Krivichian burial mounds in that area 
dating from 4th to roth cents, The considerable commercial importance of this territo 
which lies at the very centre of the great East European watershed, explains its ira als 
tion by the Northmen as early perhaps as the end of the 8th cent., and the importance 
sea Saed hid anes at the time c. 9 was written (cf. on 9/5-6). For the Krivichians, see 
adsky, Ancient Russia, 324-7; Tret’ : iewi : 
So eae 2 ; - yakov 228-36; Paszkiewicz 436-41; V. V. Sedov, 
he name of the Krivichians is transcribed in c. 9 in two different ways: f 
(9/9-10) and Kpifirl@v (9/108). The form KpiBurtot reproduces, as ie a 
of Greek phonetics would allow, the Slavonic (Old Russian) plural Xrivichi. As for 
SEP AeSME:, which Marquart (107) wrongly derived from an impossible singular 
Kriwicin, B. Unbegaun has shown that it is a Greek plural formed from an Old Russian 
singular *Krivitin. This conclusion is all the more important since medieval Slavonic 
sources have preserved no examples of the names of the old Russian tribes in the singular 
form, the chronicles invariably treating them as collective plurals: La langue a au 


XVIe siécle (Paris, 1935), 288-9. 


g/10 of Aevlavijvor. 
This name, which recurs at 37 /44 in the form Aevfevivors, remained for long a puzzle. 
t was most commonly identified with that of the Luchane, the inhabitants of the city of 
Lutsk in Volynia (¢f. Povest’, 1, 136; Cross 168): so Barsov note 114; Seredonin 128; 
and, with reservations, Niederle, Manuel, 1, 215. Shakhmatov, who in 1916 half-heartedly 
accepted this identification (Vvedenie, 89), repudiated it in 1919 (Drevneishie sud’by, 30 
note 3). Cf. Latyshev-Malitsky 54, note 17. Though several scholars still support this 
interpretation (€.2.5 uncertainly, Likhachev, Povest’, 11, 215; see other works cited by 
Rowson , ore bs r has now become a minority view. Tret’yakov, writing in 
1953, still regards the Aev avijvou/Aevfevivor as ‘mysterious’, and th ; i 
identity ‘an open one’ (218, 224). et Tare 
However, as early as 1925 G. I]’insk inci i 
: y proposed a much more convincing solution (Slavia 
1v/2 (1925), 314-19). He derived AevCavivos/Aevfevivos from the Common “hh root 
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*/ed-, meaning ‘uncultivated, virgin soil’, and the Common Slav suffix -janin- (‘inhabit- 
ant of’). The Common Slav *ledjanini (‘an inhabitant of the virgin soil’) must have 
produced the Old Russian forms *ledZaninii, *leZaninti, either of which, in Il’insky’s view, 
may provide the model for Aevfavjvor. Moreover, the term */edjaninii is known to have 
given rise to the word Lechii, which became a common name for a Pole (cf. Niederle, 
Slovanské StaroZitnosti, m1, 226-9; Manuel, 1, 164-6). The Poles were indeed called Lyakhy 
in medieval Russia, Lengyel by the Hungarians, Lenkai by the Lithuanians, and Lechitae 
in medieval Latin sources: ¢f. Paszkiewicz 365-6. The inescapable conclusion is that the 
Aevtavivo are Poles: cf. Durnovo 206; Skok 240; Paszkiewicz 366. The preservation of 
the nasal in this name raises the same problems as does the form LdevSocbAcBos: see on 


9/4. 
1 location of the AevCavijvor raises some awkward questions. I]’insky 


The geographica 
believes that 9/g-10 must mean that they were neighbours of the Krivichians and that 


they lived near enough to the Dnieper to bring their monoxyla to this river without too 
much difficulty; he suggests that this position precisely fits that of the Slavonic Radi- 
michians who lived in the basin of the Sozh, an affluent of the Dnieper, and points to the 
remarkable fact that the Radimichi are said by the Primary Chronicle to be descended 
from the Lyakhy, or Poles. Paszkiewicz (365-80), who accepts this view, believes that the 
AevCavfvor included the Slavonic Vyatichians on the upper Oka as well as the Radi- 
michians, the Polish origin of both tribes being vouched for by the chronicler. For the 
Radimichians and the Vyatichians, see Povest’, 1, 143 Cross 56; Vernadsky, Ancient 
Russia, 316-20; Tret’yakov 238-41, 244-5; Solov’eva, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 25 (1956), 
138-70. However, the identity of the AevCavjvor with the Radimichians and Vyatichians 
is questionable; and Soviet scholars (Likhachev, Povest’, 1, 22 5-6; Tret’yakov 244-5), as 
well as Vernadsky, deny, on archaeological grounds, the Polish origin of these two tribes. 
Furthermore, the position of the Radimichians and Vyatichians is inconsistent with that 
ascribed to the Aevlevivor at 37/42—-4: these are placed in South Russia, west of the 
Dnieper, in the neighbourhood of the Pechenegs. As C. in his account of Patzinacia and 
its neighbours at 37/34—45 seems to be surveying these territories in a general direction 
from east to west and then to north-west, the Aevtevivor could best be located to the west 
of the Derevlyanians, on the upper Pripet and the upper Bug, in the borderland between 
Russia and Poland: see Il’insky 317; Paszkiewicz 366. See also on 33/18-19. 


g/10 at Aouad XkAaByvice. 

The term 7 DkAaPyvice (LkAavyvice Jaci XkAoeByvic ( SrraPwier, LkAccveviow) was 
frequently used in the 7th, 8th and gth cents. to mean the Balkan lands colonized by 
Slavs: more particularly, (i) the left bank of the Danube (Simocatta 293/2; Acta S. 
Demetrii, 1, MPG, cxvt, col. 1285); (ii) Thrace (Scriptor Incertus de Leone Armenio, 
Byzantion, 11, 1936, 423) (iii) Macedonia (Theophanes 347/6-7, 364/11, 430/21-2, 
486/12). See Vizantiski Izvort za istoriju naroda Fugoslavije, ed. G. Ostrogorsky, 1 (Belgrade, 
1955), 125, 177, note 7, 251-2, 222, 226, 230, 235-6. By extension the term came to mean 
any region occupied by the Slavs (ibid., 177, note 7). Gf. on 49/15. 


g/t0-11 els TH Opn adT@v KoTTovot Ta povogvac. 
The reference to the ‘mountains’ on which the Slavs cut the monoxyla is somewhat 


puzzling. The nearest mountain range, the Carpathians, was far distant from any of the 
Slavonic regions mentioned in c. 9. The few hills that exist in the neighbourhood of Kiev 
and Chernigov are scarcely important enough to fit the picture here sketched. It may be 
that the author has in mind the Valdai Hills (from goo to 1000 ft. high) near the great 
water-divide that separates the upper courses of the Volga, the Dnieper and the western 
Dvina, which the Primary Chronicle calls Okov’sky les, the upland Oka forest (Povest’, 1, 11- 
12, 1, 217; Cross 53). However, since the dp7 in c. 9 refer to all the Slavonic regions, it 
seems possible that this word is a translation of the Slavonic term gory, plural of gora, 
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which in Old Russian meant not only ‘ i 
hohe only “mountain” but also ‘ land’ 
ae ; m . an Ga ip on in the Russian language a time Pets a 
orest’ were closely connected: see Sreznevsky, s 
; : wv. : : 
prions — , 1 (St Petersburg-Moscow, 4th ed., 1912), cols. eaten _ : . Zi 
‘e “ ne ‘ ae Polyanians are described in the Primary Chronicle as living ‘in 
ulls (v lese na gorakh) over the river Dnieper’: Povest’ 1 
: ,»16;C - 
agra - It may thus be surmised that the author of this passage who sich 
~ —— ng informant that the Slavs cut their monoxyla in the icests (na gorakh) 
nae gee : this ME to mean that this activity took place on the states (eis 
opy). in the primeval forests which then covered h 
ie her so much of central and northern 
y trees large enough to serv 
sky, Kievan Russia, 30. In the 1 iene he oe 
; » 30. 5th cent. Giosafat Barbaro saw he i 
trees from which were hollowed out boats i ee an atin ice 
of one piece, capable of 
and the same number of men: see J. Barbar ee Ue sanpery say 
: , o and A. Contarini, Travels to Tana and 
tr. W. Thomas, ed. Lord Stanley of Alderley (London, Hakluyt Society 1879), 31 “isi 
’ 9 J*e 


g/XI-12 Kal Katapticavres adrd. 

This first stage in the prepari i 

paring or fitting of the monoxyla, performed in si 
t 
ace are pale pe ph process. Voronin (Kul’tura Disa Rusi, 1, aa eas a 
ethod of manufacture: ‘the trunk of a thick tree was fi ' 
rst hollowed out wi 
ne e wie ented ee se i one the log was steamed, and the pial 
; the bow and the stern were firmly tied i 
cracks; the process of stretchin nee ee 7 
g was consolidated by the inserti f th i 
branches. .. . Perhaps the tree was d iene ee 
‘ sometimes fitted out before being felled: i i 
wedges were gradually driven ever deeper i rly Ba ters 
per into the trunk; after two to fi 

would fall, and the manufacture of the d : LSE masa 

) ug-out would be completed in th 
this method ensured greater solidit : wy erm en 

y for the boat, but was too sl Ad in 
this way might have a bow and stern ei "The si oe 

either blunt or sharp. The size of 
varied considerably, from small canoes t Ge Tue meni fe fn 
: , all o enormous boats.’ This pre i 

monoxyla in the interior of Russia is alluded to by Psellus, in the shal cee sic 


9/13-14 exeivan etaBedovow els tov... Acveempw 
ee literally, this is of course incorrect, for the Dnieper does not flow out of any lake 
tuvo In question may be those which were studded over a large part of the great 


Russian waterway and which wer i 
‘ e€ particularly n : 
Baltic and the upper Dnieper; but see on 9/59. mt SD a TER: Ree? eeownens Ae 


oe Oi b€ ‘Pads . . . eLomrdilovaw adré. 
as e sep se bee gar tx ig apa (9/11-12) or e€apriors (9/16) of the monoxyla: 
»§ -12. Lhe operation is now taken over by the Russi ba 
a ae class), et equip the oxadidia (‘dug-outs’, he on cota bes 

e journey down the Dnieper. It seems prob ; 
( . probable that the ‘oth ‘ 
{oft 9) which the monoxyla were rigged out in Kiev included cea peices 
<a a ae their sides (see on 9/2). The French engineer Guillaume Levasseur de 
— Sete : ie hase oe = — towards the middle of the 17th cent., describes 
of that period, which, as has been pointed out i 
resemblance to the early Slavonic monoxyl : ea ok air 
: the Cossacks, he te, ‘ bui 
60 foot long, 10 or 12 foot wide, and 1 ae a Di Re yrargnncnet 
; 2 foot deep; these Boats have no Keel i 
upon Bottoms made of the Wood of the Willow ab sephomecngad. pela haces 
tae eae Go about 45 foot in length, and rais’d with 
, a foot broad, which they pin or nail 
ee ase derail to 12 foot on height, and 60 in length, a a is feet 
ey go.... They have great Bundles of lar 
ge Reeds put t 

as thick as a Barrel end to end, and reaching the whole length of the Feat well bone 
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with Bands made of Lime or Cherry-tree; they build them as our Carpenters do with 
ribs and cross-pieces, and then pitch them.’ Churchill’s Voyages, 1, 591-23 original text, 
Description d’ Ukranie (Rouen, 1660), 55-6. The monoxyla could scarcely have been loaded 
in Kiev with all the merchandise, traders and crew they carried down the Dnieper (see on 
9/2) unless their sides were raised with such planks: ¢f. Kul’ tura Drevney Rusi, 1, 283-4. 


g/t7-18 9 re traAcud abt av povoévAa KatadvovTes. 

The dismantled monoxyla are presumably those which, in the autumn of the previous 
year, had returned from the journey to Constantinople. C. 9 seems to imply that these 
Russian trading expeditions thither took place every year: sce Manojlovié Iv, 41; 
Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnoshentya, 200. Yet this could hardly have been so, for C. 
himself tells us that they were possible only when there was peace between the Russians 


and the Pechenegs: see 2/16-23 and ¢f. 9/70-1. 


9/19 "Jovviov pnvos. 

The monoxyla gathered in Kiev during April (9/110) ; the month of May was doubtless 
spent in rigging them out. The time of departure, which was conditioned by the seasonal 
melting of the ice on the Russian rivers in early April (9/110-11), was also governed by 
the sailing conditions in the Black Sea, which is at its calmest in June and July. On the 
other hand, an early departure was desirable, since the Russian merchants were required 
by the Byzantine authorities to leave Constantinople by the autumn (Povest’, 1, 36-7; 
Cross 75-6) ; and the expedition had to be back in Kiev for the polyudie, which started in 
November (9/105-7). The duration of the journey can be calculated only approximately: 
the section from Kiev to the rapids, including the stop for two or three days at Vitichev 
(g/20-2), probably took almost ten days; the rapids were possibly passed in a day; 
another day would perhaps be spent on the Island of St Gregory (9/72-8); from St 
Gregory to the Island of St Aitherios at the mouth of the Dnieper was four days sailing 
(9/80), and here the travellers stopped for two or three days (9/83-4.). About eighteen or 
nineteen days out from Kiev, they began the voyage across the Black Sea: here their 
speed must have varied considerably with weather conditions. Kendrick states (149) that 
Constantinople lay at a distance of about ten days sail from the Dnieper mouth along the 
western coast of the Black Sea; this may be true of the Russian naval campaigns against 
the empire, but would scarcely apply to a convoy of merchant ships, obliged to put in to 
shore at frequent intervals (9/88-104). About twenty days for the sea voyage would seem 
to be a conservative estimate. Probably, therefore, the whole journey from Kiev to 
Constantinople, under the most favourable conditions, took about six weeks; in stormy 
weather, or when the Pechenegs were troublesome (9/50, 70-1, 78-9, 93-4); considerably 
more. The Russians must consequently have arrived in Constantinople by the middle of 
July at earliest, more often probably during the second half of that month. 

We know that on several occasions Russian armed flotillas appeared in the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople as early as June: on the 18th June in 860 (Vasiliev, Russian 
Attack, 102, 149); in 941 the Russian fleet was seen approaching the Bosphorus on 11th 
June (Runciman, Romanus Lecapenus, 11 1-2); and in June 1043 the Russian navy was 
sighted in the same place (Vernadsky, Siidost-Forschungen, 12 (1953), 52). But these were 
military expeditions, and even the faster moving Russian combat ships could scarcely 
have taken less than three weeks to sail from Kiev to the Bosphorus. 


g/20 76 BirerléBn. 
This is the town of Vitichev on the Dnieper, about 60 km. downstream from Kiev. As 


the assembly-point of all the monoxyla and one of the last Russian fortresses on the fringe 
of the Pecheneg steppe, it must then have been a place of some importance. No early 
mention of it, however, is made in Russian sources: a deserted ‘hill of Vitichev’ is 
referred to in the Primary Chronicle, ann. 1095 (Povest’, 1, 149; Cross 181). Some historians 
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identify Vitichev with Uvetichi, mentioned in the Chronicle, ann. 1100 (Povest’, 1, 181; 
Cross 198): see Grekov 295; Likhachev, Povest’, m1, 460. The identification is, however, 
not proved; and is not accepted by Tikhomirov (Drevnerusskie goroda, 14, 55, 286); cf. 
O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor in Cross, 281, note 350. 


9/21 maKtwwriKoy Kéotpov Tav ‘Pas. For maxtwwtikdv, maxTudrat, see on 9/9. 
For xkaorpov, see on 9/5-6. 


9/22-3  Hvixa av dravra aroawvaybdor Te povdévac. 

The choice of Vitichev as the assembly-point of the monoxyla may seem at first sight 
surprising. Why was this relatively minor city, and not Kiev, the place where the boats 
were ‘all collected’? And why this extra two or three days’ wait at Vitichev? The text 
clearly suggests that the flotilla was joined in this town by a further contingent of 
monoxyla; and it seems natural to assume that these late arrivals came from Pereyaslavl’. 
This city stood on the lower course of the Trubezh, not far from its confluence with the 
Dnieper, some 50 km. downstream from Vitichev. Its contemporary importance may be 
gauged from the fact that among the Russian towns mentioned or alluded to in Russo- 
Byzantine treaties of the roth cent., Pereyaslavl’ is listed third in order of priority, 
immediately following Kiev and Chernigov: see Povest’, 1, 24-5, 36; Cross 64-5, 74. The 
same treaties provide solid evidence that Pereyaslavl’, along with other Russian cities, 
traded with Byzantium in the roth cent. (ibid.); cf. Lyaskoronsky 262. For Pereyaslavl’, 
see also Tikhomirov, Drevnerusskie goroda, 308-13. Though Pereyaslavl’ is nowhere men- 
tioned in DAI (its omission from c. g may be due to its position which precluded its dug- 
outs from joining the others at Kiev), there can be little doubt that monoxyla which had 
been cut and prepared in the forests surrounding that city took part in the common 
voyage to Constantinople; we may thus suppose that the monoxyla from Pereyaslavl’ were 
taken down the Trubezh and then up the Dnieper to Vitichev, where, before their inclu- 
sion in the assembled flotilla, they were in their turn furnished with oars, rowlocks and 
side-planks, 


9/24 «ls Tov mp@rov dpwypdv. 

The dpaypoi (literally, ‘barrages’), or, as the Russians called them in Slavonic, porogi 
(literally, ‘thresholds’, ‘ridges’: ¢f. Old Church Slavonic pragii), of which the celebrated 
description begins here, were a series of rapids formed by the Dnieper for a distance of 
67-7 km. between the modern towns of Dnepropetrovsk (formerly Ekaterinoslav) and 
Zaporozh’e (formerly Aleksandrovsk). They are caused by granite formations which 
extend across south-west Russia in a south-easterly direction from the Carpathians to 
the Sea of Azov; the Dnieper, which, until its confluence with its left bank tributary the 
Samara, flows parallel to these crystalline rocks, at this point abruptly changes its course 
and is forced to cut through them in a north-south direction. As a result, the river-bed 
intersects a large number of granite ridges, which often protruded above the surface of the 
water, forming sharp or dome-shaped ledges from 200 to 8 50 m. in length, nine of which 
extend right across from one bank to the other, and some thirty more over part of the 
river-bed: the former are the forogi proper; the latter are called in Russian zabory. The 
water, finding its way blocked by these natural barrages, sought to rise over or pass 
between them; and the ensuing turbulence rendered the rapids highly dangerous, and in 
some cases impossible, for river craft. The hazards of navigation in this area were further 
increased by the strong and variable winds which blow during spring, by the large num- 
ber of isolated rocks, scattered over the sandy bed of the river in the intervals between the 
rapids, some of which jutted out above the surface, and by the sixty-odd islands with 
which this sector of the Dnieper was studded. The speed of the current, which over the 
rest of the river’s course averages between 40 and 50 m. a minute, rose in the rapids to 
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between 200 and 320 m. a min 
ute. See map, p. 39; D 
a Eva: aitsky 33-40; Belyavsky 799-802 : Ctntgt teep SES Soe Ge eae 
St (eerie and fearsome obstacles to navigation on the principal arte f 
epr t plae pike have been renowned among Northmen and Slavs. Yet th 2 . 
i oad Ae oage of the Dnieper rapids we possess is contained in c ; The 
Sa, 1B: Eesha ern makes no more than passing reference to them (Povest’, - Q— : 
pace ae - p : Hin hice 4 of Si emg it is true, alludes to dee a 
; * \ Dnieper, thou hast battered th 
leweatarie — the Polovtsian land’ (Slovo o polku Igoreve, ed gfx Ment a 
DAI we bea , 1950), 27). But for the first detailed account of the ra ids sch 
on Seelse oO pine until the late 16th cent., when they were described by Eri . ;. een oe 
Tagebuch ae por yao of Rudolph II of Habsburg to the kee aera, 
17-19. A list of th D noes ee Steblau, ed. Schottin (Halle, 1866), 208-10, cited in Falk 
' Rides Bol’ shom Che mieper r apids with their position is given in the Book of the Gr 1M, 
pie | Heat . ra nae ae in Moscow in 1627 (ed. Serbina Pihebtiedadie. 
9 SDON)) DN D2 Jo Ase DASTOW, dmago Mundi, v, Stockholm, 1948, 81- 2 : 
Aig ere +6, - weg ae from the pen of Levasseur de Beauplen acou tine 
: 1630 and 1648 built fortresses in the Ukrain 
. 5a e for th 
ad Se pe ~ astonishing feat of having sailed upstream over the beet on sae 
€ Kiver, whereof some are under W : 
ae PE i and a 8 or 10 foot above it. They are as big as ‘ eae a a ae 
wrens rea . at it resembles a Dam or Bank to stop the course of the River, hi ri 
Boristhenes is sete? “Ch “ coe sien places, and six or seven in others, accor ding es the 
: Churchill’s 2 egenone gr 
later descriptions, see Falk te » 5795 oniginal French text cited in Falk 20, For 
Medieval and modern authoritie 
whined s do not always agree on the 
Si ate hem is due to the fact that some of them did not make a hae ermine of the 
sine clit i. ¢pr oe and the zabory. C. 9 gives the number of the ants as uate 
: der 1s nine varnitsky, Bel k . , : the 
ia is suggested by Kleiber ¥» Nimono#i, Falk). A possible reason for this 
ere can be little doubt that in sailin : 
: g over the rapids the medi , 
rain ae ee ep fairway as the Cossacks in the 16th and aS ut “This 1 are 
ios Bask 5 tae or Cossack course’, kept fairly close most of the ime ers . 
a eS : f iver; the depth of this fairway varied from 2 to 4 metres in the int “i 
Belyavsky on and was hardly ever less than 34 feet at the porogi and at Zales 
danicene of Rs, . map in Falk ad Sin, All the descriptions emphasize the difficultie ' = 
weeks in the ae tabs , es ee rapids, which could only be undertaken pst va eer 
wes bout 75 days on the average), when the level 
bo en nm “ neprovskie Porogi, 581; Semenov 80; Timonoff foe is nee fi za half oe 
a cen . the highest water on the rapids was reached, on the a rst half of the 
L as ape Wg m1, 282, note 1. , verage, on gth May 
o-day the rapids are no longer visible. The i 
: . construction fi 
pape Ph Sapeinears station (Dneproges) raised the water-level ‘ae H sia oa oe 
sete re sig between Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozh’e. Since the fl di ees 
oe Ms e ar has become navigable. Destroyed in 1941, the i ad ae 
sa sr aes mona = ae at N. Mikhailov, Wad kartoy rodiny niet é 047), 98 
°9 ° . 9 Ta Ly of t 'R N Y , ’ 
skaya Entsiklopediya, x1v (2nd ed., me oe 1951), 438, 444, 454; Bol’shaya Sovet- 


9/25 “Pwovori cai SeAaBnvort. 
The celebrated names of the Dnieper rapids, 


and ‘Slavonic’, raise a:large number of proble here given in two languages, ‘Russian’ 


ms which philologists and historians have 
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discussed for more than two centuries. A detailed review of the principal explanations of 
these names offered up to 1951, and a comprehensive bibliography of the subject, can be 
found in Falk 59-272 (German summary ibid., 244-59). 

The researches of T. S. Bayer (1736), J. Thunmann (1774), and above all the argu- 
ments of V. Thomsen (1877) established beyond doubt that the ‘Russian’ names of the 
rapids are Scandinavian—Old Norse or Old Swedish. Even the more extreme adherents 
of various ‘anti-Normanist’ theories (see on g/1) have been unable to refute this conclu- 
sion; they have hence either glossed over the ‘Russian’ names, or, in Thomsen’s words 
(Relations, 67), ‘ contented themselves with vague allusions or loose postulates of the most 
unscientific kind’. To some extent at least this charge can be directed against those contem- 
porary Soviet scholars who, in defiance of the clear evidence of c. 9, are most reluctant to 
admit that in the middle of the 10th cent. the ‘Russian’ language (i.e. the language of the 
Rus’) was Scandinavian: see Tikhomirov, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, vi-vul (1947), 75-73 
S. V. Yushkov, Obshchestvenno-politichesky stroy i pravo Kievskogo gosudarstva (Moscow, 1949), 
51-3; Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheniya, 208-10. 

As for the ‘Slavonic’ names, no scholar has ever doubted that they are derived from the 
language of the Eastern Slavs, who themselves later adopted the national name of 
‘Russians’ from their erstwhile Scandinavian conquerors. Some philologists, however, 
have detected in the Greek transcriptions of these East Slavonic names traces of a 
phonetic and morphological influence of the Old Bulgarian language: see Shakhmatov, 

Vuedenie, 81; Shevelov 509, 526; and on g/4. On the other hand, Falk, basing his argu- 
ments on the palaeographic study of the oldest ms. of DAI and on his interpretation of 
the linguistic methods used by the Byzantines in transcribing foreign proper names, has 
recently concluded that the Slavonic names of the rapids are Ukrainian (226-30 and 
passim). This conclusion has been strongly challenged by a number of leading philolo- 
gists, who have pointed out that it accords neither with the evidence of the oldest South 
Russian documents nor with the results of a comparative study of the East Slavonic dia- 
lects. See the highly critical comments on Falk’s methods and conclusions by Shevelov 
(passim), the review of Falk’s book by the same author (writing under the name Yu. 
Serech) in Ukraina, 5 (1951), 324-30, and Falk’s reply ibid., 8 (1952), 627-323 9 (1953); 
722-5, Cf. also the discussion between Falk and J. Sahlgren, cited by Shevelov (503). 
One of the difficult problems which face the scholar who seeks to interpret the names 
of the rapids is, as Shevelov (505) succinctly puts it, that of discovering the correct rela- 
tionship between the three basic parts of the material: the Slavonic and the Scandinavian 
names, and their etymology or translation into Greek; ‘the relationship between the 
three parts varies from one case to the other, and the scholar must decide whether he is 
going to approach each instance completely individually or whether he is going to look 
for some general system’. 
A controversial and still unsolved question is that of the relative priority of the 
‘Russian’ and of the Slav names. If, in accordance with the text, we assume that the 
Greek interpretations of the names apply to both categories (for a different view, how- 
ever, see Karlgren 14-25), it would follow that one of these two groups represents a 
translation from the other. The view of Yushkov, loc. cit., and of other Soviet scholars (cf 
Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnoshentya, 209), that the ‘Russian’ names belong to a 
separate ‘international nomenclature’ consisting of names taken from various languages, 
is neither clear nor convincing. It has been suggested that the Northmen who discovered 
and explored the Dnieper during the gth cent. gave to the rapids names in their own 
language, and that these names were borrowed and translated by the Eastern Slavs into 
their own tongue. Falk accordingly (39-40, 67-8) believes most of the Slavonic names to 
be direct translations of the Scandinavian ones; and he points out, in support of this view 

(34-5), that place-names similar to the ongs brought by the Northmen to Russia are 

found in regions of Viking colonization in Scotland, England and Normandy; ¢f. how- 

ever Shevelov (526) for a different interpretation of this fact. 
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eee teas i though the boundary between the area settled by the Eastern 
bacteria etic a ar steppe in the mid-1oth cent. crossed the Dnieper about half-way 
down the low = the rapids, there is every reason to believe that the Slavs had sailed 
by bedi er pe i and were thus familiar with the rapids, long before the advent 
ans ofthe ani iller (29) therefore believed that the Scandinavian names are transla- 
a set of Slav os ERR (Die siebente Stromschnelle, 163-4) suggests that there existed 
‘sities 60 ths sian for the rapids by which the Scandinavians, when giving their own 
ealateed aoe : ee ae . Shevelov, who considers the question of the relative 
’ ups of names to be an open one, likewise incli 
view that the North » likewise inclines (526) to the 
heen men translated the names of the rapids ‘directly from the local 
acti is hes problem of the source from which these names were 
; e author’s informant a Northman or a Slav? O 
names obtained from a different source? L NS oe Se a are ees 
? Levchenko (Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheni 
seems to postulate two separate sources, th oes ee 
; . ‘Sources, the one a Bulgarian merchant who had tr 
mt sega - sg a Varangian in Constantinople: this view is, to say the ee 
‘cena : ment (231-4) has pointed out, the semantic correspondence between the 
plete and pies es paces ea of rapids, and the fact that both lists are incom- 
pids, strongly suggest that the nam i 
by one person. Bury, who drew attenti €s were given to the author 
: ; ntion to the fact that the Sl 
less seriously corrupte Abani Macaee A av names are on the whole 
andinavian, believed (541) that the so 
ae : ey one. a bene Shevelov 526; Miller 30. Picton on the shh = ee 
c. 9 was a Byzantine envoy who travelled to Kiev i 
Note, p. 19), it is equall 0 Alev in 944 (see Introductory 
, y possible to believe that he obtained both 
Varangian who, living in the bilin ii Aaya eared se tos 
sip gual world of Kievan Russia, k : 
language, which, as Bury j ussia, knew the Slavonic 
, , ry justly observed (542), was at that time ‘ e 
a Europe. This view is argued by Saray ing Noe Seanartes 
Mike we Dnieper rapids preserved in c. 9 are of great importance to 
. inavian names are the only direct i 
language spoken by the Swedish Rus’ if Bee EERY WSs RANE OR TOR 
us’, They reveal featur ical : 
language of the Vikin es typical of the Swedish 
“ie! . g age and, alongside the Russian place-na es inavi 
origin, provide valuable evidence of Scandinavian t Sei Hane ee ee 
ee oponymy in Eastern E ; 
i — yire most striking proofs we possess of the Scandinavian origin of * hay al 
jaa Tas neg ee Falk aie Slavonic names are among the earliest recorded 
asa age spoken by the Eastern Slavs, which in respect of th i 
centuries 1s termed Old Russian. Despi es pect of the following 
° pite the scepticism of scholars like Seli 
and Shevelov (529-30), who discount thei wee: s like Selishchev (309) 
1% eir value as linguistic material, th il. i 
= with necessary caution, provide important evidence on the history of Old heat : 
phonetics and morphology: ¢f. Durnovo 205-9. ussian 


9/25-6 Tov erovopaldpuevov ’Eacourh, 6 é , \ 
ee v7, O Epunveverar.. . ‘wn Koiuaoau’, 
: It is sent company agreed that this is the Slavonic name of the first rapid : the exact 
a ieee ) Phas not sleep’ (uy Kowdoan) is ne siipi in Old Church Slavonic, ne spi in Old 
nceeE one eo The cg can be obtained if it be supposed that "Eooouri was 
or “iVecooury or *Neooum7, a mistake all the m : 
word €zrovoyalduevov ends with a v. This ex ore natural as the preceding 
; ; ; planation was already proposed by B i 
mi sbi Neooouni; MPG, cxi, col. 173), and has been accepted ‘ek the Sane 
Saag he ors; see Falk 72-83. Falk, however, proposes a completely different ex ‘i 
sta ibis pes He suggests that the original and correct form was ‘Dison “ 
tre 1on of *ustupi, nom. pl. of ustupi, ‘a ledge, a projection’ , bh Sehide 
initial oJ- (8-) was misread as €, and or as ; h ee ee 
, the origina ] f : 

from the documents in C.’s archives: ig gine a. OF CQ was compiled 

. ; and the false etymology ne siipi was in 

vented 

the same time (83-92, 249-50; ¢f. the photographic reproduction of Paris cel Viti 
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mss. of c. 9, ibid., 275-94; Ukraina, 8, 1952, 629-31; Shevelov 507-8). Falk’s interpreta- 
tion tallies well with the description of the first rapid at 9/27-30; and it is noteworthy that 
the modern Russian word ustup is cited as a synonym for porog in dictionaries of both 
medieval and modern Russian: see Sreznevsky and Dal’ s. v. porog. Falk's reading of 
Eoooura as * Ovorour 7 is accepted as a possibility by Shevelov (507-8, 527); and, more 
wholeheartedly, by Ekblom (Die siebente Stromschnelle, 167-9), who supports it by different 
and rather simpler palaeographic arguments and confirms Falk’s suggestion that the 
Slavonic ustupi corresponds to the Old Norse stup (or stupi), ‘a fall, a precipice’; the formal 
and semantic resemblance between the two words suggests, in Ekblom’s opinion, that the 
original form *odoroum7 ‘reproduced the East Slavonic ustupi and besides reminded the 
writer of the Old Norse stup()’. 

Attempts have been made, however, to derive *Eoooury from a Scandinavian word, 
Thus Thomsen, who endorsed the traditional derivation *Neoooury in 1877 (Relations, 
54-5), abandoned it in 1919 (Samlede Afhandlinger, 1, 299 ff.) in favour of the Swedish Ves 
uppi, ‘be awake’; but this latter has not been generally accepted: see Sahlgren 320. And 
Sahlgren himself has recently suggested derivation from the Scandinavian dsupi, ‘always 
(a-) sucking in (-supi)’ (Bygd och Namn, 38 (1950), 1453 39 (1951), 153 f.3 cited by 
Shevelov 508). Cf. Kleiber 87-8. 

The wording of 9/24-6 certainly suggests that the ‘ Russian’ and the Slavonic names of 
the first rapid were the same. In view of the fact that all the other rapids except the third 
have double names, it has been supposed that one of the names, probably the Scandina- ° 
vian, was omitted here, either by the author (Falk g1) or by a copyist; and Kunik 
(428), who held the latter view, believed that the order of the words was shifted from 
rov erovopaldpevov ‘Pworort pev.. . XkAaBunori de Neooouraj, 6 éppnveverou Kr. 
(cf. Thomsen, Relations, 54-5). However, it is equally possible that the author was given 
both a Scandinavian and a Slavonic name for the first rapid, but that these names were 
phonetically so close to each other that he took them to be the same word: see Karlgren 
26-30; Shevelov 505-6, 527. 

This first rapid is generally identified with that known as Kodak (or Kadak) in the 17th 
cent. Book of the Great Map (Kniga Bol’ shomu Chertezhu, 111; see on 9/24), and as Kaidatsky 
or Staro-Kaidatsky in the 19th cent.: see Evarnitsky 35; Falk go-1; Timonoff 60-2; 
Kleiber 88; and the map in Kudryashov m, 12. It lay 18 km. downstream from Dnepro- 
petrovsk (Belyavsky 799) and consisted of four ridges; its dimensions are given by 
Evarnitsky as follows: width, 331 m; length, 512 m. by the right bank, 544 m. by the left 
bank; fall, 1.94 m. (it should be noted that the measurements given by Evarnitsky for the 
rapids, cited here and below, differ slightly from those given by Timonoff). After the 
Nenasytets (9/4.5-55), this was considered one of the most dangerous of the rapids; see Falk 


24-5- 


9/267 daov To trAc&ros TOO tluKavioTnpiov. 

The rluxaviorypiov was the imperial manége in Constantinople; it served more 
particularly as the Polo-ground of the emperor and the court. The word comes from the 
Persian dougdn, ‘polo’. Hence rluxdmov, ‘the game of polo, polo-stick’; tluKavilew, 
rtouxavitery, ‘to play polo’. The game, imported from Persia in the first half of the 5th 
cent., was popular at the Byzantine court till the fall of the empire. From Constantinople 
the French Crusaders brought it to France, where it was known as chicane. The first rGuxa- 
vierjpvov in Constantinople was built by Theodosius II to the east of the Palace, near the 
Sea of Marmora. Basil I demolished it to make room for the Nea Ekklesia, and built a 
new and larger ground further east, by the sea: see Theoph. Cont. 144/13-15; and, for 
Basil’s exploits at the game, Genesius 127/8-15. Cf. plan in Vogt, Commentaire 1, ad fin. ; 
D. F. Belyaev, Byzantina, 1 (Zapiski Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo Obshchestva, v/1 (1891)), 763 
J. Ebersolt, Le grand palais de Constantinople (Paris, 1910), 75, 140-1, 147, 151, 160, 173-4, 
215; Koukoulés, EEBZ, 13 (1937), 114-17; C. Diem, Asiatische Reiterspiele (Berlin, 
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1942), 111, 120-8, 260-2; R. Janin, Constantinople byzantine (Paris, 1950), 40, 119, 188-9; 
L. Bréhier, La Civilisation Byzantine (Paris, 1950), 66-7. 

The exact dimensions of the 7luKavioryp.ov are not known. On Vogt’s plan its width 
is about 70 metres. This reference, as well as the allusion to the width of the Hippodrome 
(9/68), shows that the author of this section of c. 9 was a Constantinopolitan and a 
courtier: see Introductory Note, p. 19; Manojlovié tv, 37; cf. on 29/ 14-53. 


9/30-5 Kai Sa roiro Kra. ; 

For this use of punting-poles in rocky, shallow water, cf. Vita S. Hilarionis, Analecta 
Hierosol. Stachyologias, 5 (1898), 131-2: SddAov (cf. on 9/68-70) Kat oreviis ris Tob mAoLov 
SiaBdicews odons, put) Suvcdpevor Kedbrraus xpyoacbon, Hvaykalovro kovrots 76 Aotov Siuw6- 
ovpevor era TrOAAOG Séous Tév TémoVv Siavrnyec Bae, 


9/31 mAnoiov cxadAdoavres. On the assumption that the Russians used the same fair- 
way as the Cossacks in later times (see on 9/24), this would be the right bank. 


9/32 Ta... Aouad mpcypara. 

This, together with a later passage referring to r& mpéyyara and slaves (9/51-2), is the 
only explicit mention of trade in c. 9; but ¢f 2/16-18. There can be no doubt that the 
annual expeditions described in c. g were primarily undertaken for trading purposes, 
although, as Manojlovié (rv, 43) has pointed out, Russian merchants travelling to 
Constantinople were sometimes employed on diplomatic missions. 

The nature of these Russian goods which were shipped to Constantinople is revealed 
by contemporary Russian sources. The Primary Chronicle, ann. 969, attributes to Svyato- 
slav of Kiev the statement that furs, wax, honey and slaves are exported from Russia to 
Little Preslav on the lower Danube: Povest ’,1, 48; Cross 86. These were in the roth cent. 
the staple articles of Russian export to the South. The great importance of the Russian. 
slave-trade at that time is attested in many sources. ‘The slaves in their chains’ were an 
essential part of the shipload of the Kievan monoxyla (9/52). The Russo-Byzantine 
treaties reveal that some of these slaves shipped from Russia to Constantinople were 
natives of the empire: the treaty of 911 provides for the return home of Greek and 
Russian prisoners of war who had been sold into slavery, against a specified ransom 
(Povest’, 1, 28; Cross 67-8) ; while the treaty of 944 contains two clauses relating to the 
return of fugitive slaves: a Russian slave who escapes to Byzantium, or who finds his way 
to the St Mamas quarter (the suburb of Constantinople where the Russian merchants 
were forced to reside), is to be returned; likewise a Byzantine slave who escapes to 
Russia must be brought back, and, if the property he has stolen is found to be intact, the 
Russians will be paid two nomismata (Povest’, 1, 36; Cross 75). 

Furs from the forests of central and northern Russia were highly prized in the markets 
of Europe and Asia. In the tribute gathered by the Russians from their Slav subjects 
during the winter (g/105~-9) furs were the standard contribution (Povest’, 1, 42; Cross 81). 
Igor, on concluding his treaty with the empire in 944, presented the Byzantine envoys to 
Kiev with furs, slaves and wax (Povest’, 1, 39; Cross 77). The same commodities, accord- 
ing to the chronicler, were promised to the emperor by Olga of Kiev (Povest’, 1, 45; Cross 
83). Contemporary evidence shows that the furs exported by the Russians at that time 
included beaver, sable, ermine, black fox and squirrel, 

Wax, as is evidenced in the passage cited above, was a commodity highly rated on the 
Byzantine market (¢f. 53/531) : it was used to make candles for the Church. Together with 
honey, it was gathered in the Russian forests. 

The Russian merchants referred to in c. 9 are clearly armed to the teeth. Since a con- 
siderable part of their itinerary passed through territory infested by hostile Pechenegs, 
this is scarcely surprising. In a more general sense, however, the boundary between 
trader and warrior was a slender one in roth cent. Russia. The merchants of the principal 
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i ities sti longed to the military aristocracy, to the prince’s retinue; and the 
meee ee mein Byzantium was in their hands: Manojlovi¢ rv, 38. For ive 
trade between Russia and the empire, which was then done mostly by barter, a "i 
Russo-Byzantine treaties (Povest’, 1, 24-9, 34-9; Cross 64-8, 73-7); Hie ob a + 
d’ Orient, 11 (1908), 203-10; Istrin, Izvestiya Otdel. Russk. Yazyka t nego OSS. rs 
Nauk, 29 (1924), 383-93; Vasiliev, Economic Relations; Levchenko, Viz. Vrem., 5 { I 955 : 
105-26; id., Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheniya, 91-127, 152-71. For the Russian expo 
in the roth cent. see Kul’ tura Drevney Rusi, 1, 319-26, 335-41, 365-6. 


Vy € aypdv, Tov emiAeydpuevov “Pworoti... OvABopot. 

— fee cee the second rapid enlace no great difficulties. It is derived from 
the Scandinavian (H)ulmforsi, a dative-locative singular of Holm/fors or vat ees com- 
pound of the common Scandinavian word holm (Old Norse hélmr) ; on eel an ahs a 
waterfall, a rapid. See Falk 93-109, 250; ¢f. Thomsen, Relations, 55-6; Sah 8 316-7 
Vasmer, Wikingerspuren, 669. As Falk has shown, a large number of Swedish place-names 
are formed with the element holm-, and the Old Norse word holmr, or holmi, also occurs in 
Scandinavian place-names in England, Scotland and Normandy. 


vott... OorpoBovrirpay. . 
er of the Sbeale es of the second rapid is perfectly clear. It 7s i 
bination of an adjective formed from ostrov, an island, and prag ( porog), a “ ilo e 
gists are, however, not all in agreement on the original form of the adjective: i recen 
times the majority have favoured the form ostrovinyi (OCTpOBbHEIM): see nee. 
Relations, 55; Shakhmatov, Vvedenie, 89; Durnovo 205. Falk, pe Sel 3, 2 ater Ag. 
Ukraina, 1X, 1953, 722), believes that the form was originally written et same : ci 
copyist rendered the compound *ovov as oBov, and that the latter form reflec : 2 
South Russian, Ukrainian, diphthong uy. His interpretation has been ae y 
Ekblom (Die siebente Stromschnelle, 169-70). The form mpax exhibits two pee: pecu eo 
ties: it is derived not from the East Slavonic form porog, but from the South shor : 
Bulgarian prag (but see a different view in Selishchev 312) ; and the final x (instea a y) 
strongly suggests that the g in prag was pronounced by the author s informant as a ee 
tive consonant, in accordance with South Russian phonetics. These facts sare gs 
Shakhmatov (Vvedenie, 81) to write: ‘Constantine Porphyrogenitus + oe ee 
information [about the Dnieper rapids] from an inhabitant of South Russia, but t - 
educated man used in conversing with the emperor, whenever it was necessary, ie s 
and names not in their Russian [i.e. East Slavonic] but in their Old Bulgarian orm, 
while revealing at the same time his South Russian pronunciation, corroigeaayt 
views on the genesis of c. 9 may not be wholly acceptable on historical hr ut his 
linguistic explanation of the form apex has been endorsed by a number of scholars. 


Srrep épunveverat ‘ro vnoiov Tod dpaypod . 
ase see dae eA AS and ike Slavonic names of the rapid are formed of words 
meaning ‘island’ and ‘rapid’. It has been observed, however, that the Greek translation 
of the names is not quite correct: the words should be reversed : the exact equivalent at 
Holmfors and Ostrovinyi prag would be 6 dpaypos Tob vyatov. See Thomsen, tigi 553 
Latyshev-Malitsky 55, note 21. Sahlgren (317) attributes the inversion to the absent- 
mindedness of the author or copyist. See however Kleiber 84-5. 

This rapid has been identified with either of the two which lie downstream from the 
first one: with the second rapid, called Sursky in modern times, or with the longer and 
more dangerous third rapid, the Lokhansky. Both have islands adjoining them. As ee 
two rapids are only about half a kilometre distant from one another, it may be ne “i 
name Holmfors-Ostrovinyi prag comprised both of them: see Thomsen, Relations, 56 i a 
93-103. The Sursky rapid was 74 km. downstream from the first; it consisted of two ridges ; 
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its length was 102 m. by the right bank and 72% m. by the left bank; its fall was 50 cm. 
The Lokhansky had three ridges and the following dimensions: width, 128 m.; length, 
271 m. by the right bank, 166 m. by the left; fall, 1-6 m. See Evarnitsky 35; Falk 25; and 
the sketch-map of these two rapids in Timonoff 63. 
9/43-5 Tov tpirov dpwypdv .. . ‘ Ayos ppayynod ’. 

The name of the third rapid has been assigned to the wrong language and the Slavonic 
name is lacking. J’eAavdpi is a transcription of the Old Swedish present participle 
Gellandi (Old Norse Gellandi, Gjallandi), which means ‘loudly sounding, ringing’. For the 
problem raised by the insertion of the Greek tho, see Vasmer, Zeitschrift fiir slavische 
Philologie 28 (1959), 99-100. As at 9/40-1, the author makes a slight error in translation: 
the meaning is not ‘the sound of the rapid’, but ‘the sounding (ringing) rapid’, perhaps 
o ppaypos Tod you. It is quite possible, as Kunik (429 f.) suggested, that the Slavonic 
name was inadvertently omitted by the copyist and that the original text read rdp 
Aeydpevov ‘Pworarl wev DedavSpi, LkdroPnviori 8€... 8 Epunvedera ‘hxos dpaypod’. It 
may be that this missing Slavonic name bore some resemblance to the modern Russian 
name of this rapid— Zvonets or Kvonetsky—which is derived from zvon, ‘a ringing sound’, 
and is thus exactly synonymous with Gellandi. See Thomsen, Relations 56-7; Sahlgren 
317; Latyshev-Malitsky 55, note 22; Falk 1 17-28, 251; but cf also Shevelov 510. 
Kleiber (89-90) believes that Zvonets may already have been the Slavonic name of the 
rapid in C.’s time: if so, the name—probably Zvonici—might have been transcribed as 
*2Bovirat: see Vasmer, loc. cit. The peculiar sound made by the water passing over the 
Dnieper rapids has struck several observers: cf. 9/29-30; Falk 127-8. The Kvonets was 
situated 5 km. downstream from the Lokhansky rapid; it consisted of four ridges; its length 


by the right bank was 186 m., and by the left 218 m.; its fall was 1} m. (Evarnitsky 36; 
Timonoff 64; Falk 25). 


9/45-6 ov réraprov dpcypydr .. . "Aeidhdp. 

The ‘Russian’ name of the fourth rapid still raises some difficulties. Its correct interpre- 
tation became possible only in 1876, when Cobet (Mnemosyne, 4, 1876, 378-82) pub- 
lished c. 9 according to a fresh collation of the Paris ms. of DAI; it then became apparent 
that the correct form of the name is not "Aewpep, as previous editors had given it, but 
"Aevpdp. See Thomsen, Relations, 143-4; Falk 135. 

At the present time there are two principal explanations of ’Aeuddp. The first was pro- 
posed by Thomsen (loc. cit.) : in his opinion, the word is a compound of the Old Norse part- 
icle ei, ey,@ (Old Swedish at), ‘ever’, and the Old Norse adjective forr, ‘forward, precipitate, 
violent’. Eiforr (in Old Swedish Atforr) thus means ‘the ever violent, the ever rapid, 
perpetuo praeceps’. The name Aiforr was transcribed as "Aevpdp. Thomsen’s interpretation 
is accepted by Falk (142-50, 2 52), who considers that it is supported by the punctuation 
of the Paris ms. of DAI. A different explanation was put forward by Sahlgren (320-3): 
criticizing Thomsen for ignoring Swedish toponymy, he points out that the great majority 
of Swedish waterfalls have names ending in -fors, and cites the Swedish word ed, pro- 
nounced aid in the roth cent., which designated a place where boats were dragged or 
carried, i.e. a portage. He accordingly takes "Aeipdp to be a transcription of * Aid fors, 
which he renders ‘the portage-rapid’, ‘die Stromschnelle mit dem danebenlaufenden 
Transportpfad’. In support of his view he refers to the description given in c. 9 of the 
fourth barrage, the only one impassable for monoxyla and round which they had to be 
dragged and ported (9/47-57). The omission of the o in *’Aeidéps he explains by 
supposing that the ms. was written from dictation and that th 


is letter was consequently 
not distinguished from the initial o of the following word oxAcBnvort. Sahlgren’s recon- 


struction of * Aidfors is supported by Vasmer (Wikingerspuren, 669) and Karlgren (108-9). 
The explanations of both Thomsen and Sahlgren have recently been reconsidered by 
Ekblom (Die siebente Stromschnelle, 171-3). He, like Falk (143-6), rejects the reconstructed 
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* Aidfors on palaeographical grounds, and further yy a that a snp Hpi a 
ide no suitable parallel with Neaoyr, the Slavonic name rapi 
wee ge he also regards with some scepticism Thomsen’s and Falk’s Aiforr, and 
aaron that the name ’Aerdodp still awaits a satisfactory explanation. . 7 
About 1870 at Pilgard on the island of Gotland a Runic ee - aig aa 
i ippi diska Studier tillegna . Noreen, . 
a stone. As deciphered by H. Pipping (Vor fe gettin ag 
the inscription referred to a certain Heg iarn who, tog 
st os eee stones cones of Rafn at Rufstain in the pom ~ at mig “ ie 
i ost scholars hav - 
fur. inscription has been dated about 1000 A.D., and m 
oe aaniit deen The search for Rufstain has yielded = oe panens age ep 
i i i i ith the Rvany Kamen’, ‘the cloven stone’, w 
it has been tentatively identified with t t si 
; bed as situated on the upper reac 
ian traveller A. Afanas’ev-Chuzhbinsky descri 
pias Poezdka v yuzhnuyu Rossiyu, 1, 2nd ed. (St Petersburg, ig 101. aie’ i 
Pilgard inscription, see F, Braun, in Sbornik a . ane a a 
} burg, I911), 2 0-6; T. J. Arne, La Sué etl rient (Uppsala, : 
a to ee rs on Le Falk 136-9. For a sceptical view of its decipherment, 
e Sahlgren 321, note 1. 


ir, Sdte. . . els Ta AP pra Tod Ppaypod. . 
_* ae ae of the fourth rapid has been satisfactorily ee a 
ion, i i licans seems dubious. It is true that the 
our author’s assertion, its connexion with pe Po ea ice 
i i is nejesyti, which became neyasyt’ in the Eas 
Church Slavonic word for pelican is nejesyti, asamp 
d, however, notably by Thomsen (Rela » 58-61; 
language of Russia. It has been argued, tay DR epee x pe 
- Latyshev-Malitsky 55, note 23), that the connexion 
at ne of the pelican is impossible on grounds of — a foneeps abe oe 
i Id have been called by a 
connexion had really existed, the rapid wou ; ee 
i ing like ‘ Peli id’, and not simply ‘the Pelican’; pelicans, 
meaning something like ‘Pelican rapid’, yet a 
ive i i do they nest in rocks. The * pe 
over, do not live in the Dnieper valley, nor engl iy tee snaege es 
ded by most scholars today as an invention eithe 
pints 8 ae ie informant. The attempts of some cen desiioe inna ane i 
i i i h as storks, vultures, swa " 
i elicans other less improbable birds, suc haa : 
nienaehne i misguided: for these embroideries, see Falk 129-42; Latyshev-Malitsky 
te 23. See, however, Kleiber 80-1. 
The ae Neaonr is indeed derived from nejesyti, ish oa ken earned herons - 
ich i i jecti t, is both in urc 
this word, which is a negative adjective from syt, . eerecpanteee te! 
ic) ‘insati ’. This is not only an eminently suitable 
Old Russian (East Slavonic) ‘insatiable’. coger ipmearigrs 
ds, the only one which, even in the spring, 
the largest and most fearsome of the rapids, sociated (os 
d whose violence is thus never dim 
never wholly covered by the water, an over aad es 
ivati the Slavonic adjective meaning 
- but also the derivation of its name from : 4 
ies ’ ig confirmed by the fact that from the 17th cent. onwards the se age gaa 
ably called Nenasytets or Nenasytetsky, which pein mean ‘insatiable’: see g 
: Chertezhu, 111; Thomsen, Relations, 60-1; Fa 129-54. 
glen still some difference of opinion over the we of Rs gap ma Neos — 
ibility that the 
n (Relations, 60, note 3) suggests the possibili 
a Selishchev (311) also believes that as early as the roth cent, in 
Secacte name of the rapid may have been Nenasytici or Nenasytinyi, but dealeeg Nejesy ” 
an alternative. Falk, however (151), regards Nenasytets as a ate a eid Sie ‘i 
b nasytiti, ‘to satiate’. He suggests that he suffix - 
es ohhh Dato oie Zvonets, the Slavonic name of the third oA oa = 9/48-5) f 
ify this rapid, which was a 
i f rhyme. The suffix, moreover, serves to personi J : 
meoum ae as Did, ‘Grandfather’, and Razboinik, the Robber (Falk 151 " 252 3). 
° The e “ithet 6 péyas was well suited to Neworjr. It was indeed a giant among the rapids. 
Situated about 6} km. below the third rapid, it consisted of twelve ridges, covering an 
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overall distance of 2-454 km. by the right bank and 1-65 km. by the left. Its fall was 59 
m. For a distance of about 2 km. upstream from the rapid, the Dnieper was about lot 
km. wide; after passing the two large islands of Kozlov and Tkachev, the current 
accelerated and, on entering the rapids, began to zig-zag violently from one bank to the 
other between the numerous rocky islets by the left bank and the promontories and ridges 
that jutted out from the right bank, sometimes to the middle of the river. The strength 
and turmoil of the current were further increased by the many underwater stones and by 
a transversal barrier of steep rocks, whose summits, jagged or rounded, rose up to seven 
feet above the surface of the’water. ‘For all these reasons the river, which above the Nena- 
sytetsky rapid flows freely and smoothly on its course, on reaching the rapid and encoun- 
tering there impassable obstacles in the form of ledges, rocks, ridges and promontories, 
hurtles with inconceivable violence in different directions and rushes from one rock to 
another; the current, as a result, becomes terribly agitated... billions of particles of 
spray fly up in all directions . . . bottomless whirlpools are formed between the rocks: all 
this produces a terrible noise, resembling a groan, which can be heard far away from the 
rapid and which drowns all other sounds—the cry of the birds and the voice of man... 
Nenasytets looks particularly majestic and enchanting viewed from the top of the right 
bank when the river is in spate and its surface is covered with silvery, pearl-like foam... 
when it roars, and groans, and throws up its waters high in the air, and suddenly breaks 
off and falls into so deep a silence that one may hear the water gently splashing its way 
from stone to stone, from one ridge to another, thus enabling the local inhabitants to fore- 
tell changes in the weather.’ Evarnitsky 37-8 (Falk 27). 

The Nenasytets doubtless enjoyed the same terrifying reputation in the roth cent. as it 
did in modern times. It was the only rapid over which the Russians did not risk their 
monoxyla (9/4.7—57). In later times the Zaporog Cossacks were more intrepid: their pilots 
took boats and rafts through a narrow passage free of rocks in the middle of the river: see 
map in Falk ad fin. It must have been a terrifying experience. See also Yuzhny 405-6; 
D. I. Evarnitsky, Zaporozh’e, 1 (St Petersburg, 1888), 121 ff.; Timonoff 64-8; Falk 1 53-4- 


9/50 Tovs Ilarlwaxiras. See on 9/66-7, 70-1. 
9/52 Ta yvydpia. See on 9/32. 


9/53 pidva €€. 

The length of Wenasytets was 2-454 km. by the right bank (see on 9/46-7), along which, 
presumably, the portage round the rapid was made. But six Byzantine miles were equiva- 
lent to 8-887 km. This would imply that the Russians put in to land (9/48) and re-em- 
barked (9/57) respectively several miles up- and down-stream from the rapid. 


9/57-8 Tov méurrov pdpaypov . . . Baupovddpos. 

The name has most commonly been derived from the Old Norse Béru-fors, a compound 
of bara (genitive bdru), ‘a wave’, and fors, ‘a waterfall, a rapid’. It would thus mean ‘the 
wave-rapid’, The ending -fors was hellenized to make -4dpos. See Thomsen, Relations, 
64; Sahlgren 317-18; Ekblom, Die siebente Stromschnelle, 171; and earlier works cited in 
Falk 155-63. Falk himself (163-6, 253), on the other hand, claims that the name should 
read Varuforos and relates it to the Swedish varu-, var-, meaning ‘an elevation, an island, 
bank or rock rising above the surface of the water’. 


9/58-g XKAaBynori .. . BovdAvnmpey. 

The great majority of commentators are of the opinion that the Slavonic name of the 
fifth rapid has exactly the same meaning as the Scandinavian: BovAvnmpdy is a com- 
pound of vliina (BubHa), ‘a wave’, and pragil, ‘a rapid’ (cf. on 9/40). See Thomsen, 
Relations, 64; Shakhmatov, Vvedenie, 89; Durnovo 205. Here again, however, Falk (166- 
71, 253) rejects what he calls the ‘wave theory’, and connects BovAvyn- with the adjective 
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volinyi, ‘free’; he attempts to corroborate this view by identifying Bovhynmpax with 
Vil’ny, the name given in modern times to the ninth and last rapid, which does mean 
‘the free’ (see on 9/65). BovAnmpcy, he thus concludes, means ‘the rapid which is free 
(of water)’. The transcription of volinyi as BovAvn- is interpreted by F alk as evidence that 
the weak i (b) in non-final positions had disappeared in East Slavonic by the middle of 
the roth cent. (in Greek it would have been rendered as € or as ov), and that an early 
stage in the phonetic development 0> u> i, characteristic of the Ukrainian language, had 
already been reached by that time (as instanced in the transcription of 0 as ov). 

Falk’s interpretation of this name has been criticized by Ekblom (Die stebente Strom- 
schnelle, 169-71), who points out with justice that Falk’s arbitrary change in the sequence 
of the names of the rapids has no basis in fact: cf. Shevelov 511. It is hard to believe that 
the name Vil’nyi (Vol’noy, Vol’ny), which since the 17th cent. has invariably designated the 
last, i.e. the most southerly, of the rapids, should ever have been applied to the fifth rapid, 
which lay 26 km. upstream. Ekblom reverts to the ‘wave theory ; and suggests that 
Bovdvnmpdx may well have been derived from ‘a South East-Slavonic’ form * Viiini(hit)- 
prah(#). (For the possibility that the Slavonic form of this name in the roth cent. con- 
tained a labio-velar t, see also Selishchev 311.) In this case, Falk’s linguistic conclusions 
would have no relevance: the Slavonic i (%) was transcribed in Greek as ov, and the 
name never contained any i (b). The name BovAvnmpey, like Bapouddpos, means ‘die 
Wogenstromschnelle’. 

Pace Falk, there can be no doubt that the rapid Bapouddpos/BovAvnmpedy is the one 
known in more recent times as Volnigsky, Volneg (Ukrainian Vounth) : cf. Miller 26. For the 
various forms of this name see Falk 19, 28, 32. It lay about 14 km. downstream from 
Nenasytets, and was one of the largest of the rapids; it consisted of four ridges and covered 
a distance of 576 m. by the right bank and 501 m. by the left: its fall was 2-4 m.: see 
Evarnitsky 39 (Falk 28) ; cf. Dneprovskie Porogi 583; Belyavsky 800; Timonoff 68, 80. 


9/59 Sudre peyaAnv Aluvnv atrorede?. . 

It is not clear why the name ‘the wave-rapid’ should be given to a rapid ‘because it 
forms a large lake’. Lehrberg (366—7) therefore proposed the emendation from Aiurny to 
Sivnv, ‘a whirlpool’. This was accepted, as approximating more closely to the rapid’s 
name, by Thomsen (Relations, 64), Niederle (Slovanské StaroZitnosti, 1, 4, 109) and by 
Shakhmatov and Krims’ky in their Ukrainian translation of c. 9 (<birntk Istor.-Filolog. 
Viddilu Ukrain. Akad. Nauk, xu, 1924, 138, note 1). However, Malitsky, in his notes to 
Latyshev’s Russian translation of c. 9, points out that there were no special grounds for 
singling out the whirlpool of this particular rapid, whose fall was considerably less than 
that of Nenasytets. He proposes to retain Aiurvny, translates this (following Laskin 71, 73) 
as zavod’, ‘creek’ or ‘backwater’, and mentions the existence of a small harbour by the 
exit from the rapid: Latyshev-Malitsky 56, note 24; cf. Likhachev, Povest’, 1, 216. But the 
problem cannot be said to have been solved. Cf. Kleiber 85-6. 


9/61-2 Tov Exrov dpaypov ... Aedvrt. 

The name Aeayvre is quite clear. It is a Scandinavian present participle, formed like 
Tedavipi (see on 9/43-5). It corresponds to the Old Swedish participle /e(i)andi, from 
lea, ‘to laugh’ (¢f. Old Norse hlajandi), which, as Falk has pointed out, was an onomato- 
poeia. The ‘Russian’ name of the rapid thus means ‘the Laughing’. See Thomsen, 
Relations, 65; Miller 27; Sahlgren 318; cf Falk 183-8, 253-4. Thomsen plausibly suggests 
that this rapid ‘may have been so called both from its rippling or babbling sound and 
from the glittering or sparkling of the foam’. Cf’ G. B. Ravndal (Stories of the East- 
Vikings, Minneapolis (1938), 92): ‘Number 6 vaunts the name of Leanti or “‘Laugh- 
ing”, corresponding to the Minnehaha of America’s Indians. Seemingly, they were a 
dauntless, rollicking crowd, those early river-men . . . who first baptized the rapids of the 
Dnieper.’ 
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9/62 Bepovrln, 6 eorw ‘Bpcopa vepod ’. 

The Slavonic name of the sixth rapid is semantically linked to its ‘Russian’ name 
Bepotrly is generally acknowledged to be a transcription of the East Slavonic participle 
virucii (Bbpyumn) from viréti, ‘to boil, to bubble’. The name thus means ‘the boiling, or 
bubbling, rapid’, and approximates closely to Bpcope vepod: here, as in the case of celeer 
rapids (cf. on 9/40-1, 43-5), the Greek expression is a free rather than a literal transla- 
tion of the original name. See Thomsen, Relations, 64-5; Miller 27; Shakhmatov, Vuedenie 
89-90; Durnovo 206 and note 2; Latyshev-Malitsky 56, note 25; Falk 188-9 r, 253. Cf. 
Vasmer (Keitschr. J. slav. Phil. 28 (1959), 98), who criticizes Kleiber’s attempt (ibid. go-1 
and Scando-Slavica 5 (1959) 143-7) to relate Bepo’rLy to the Slavonic ruchey, ‘a stream’ 
The Slavonic ch (¢) is quite regularly transcribed in DAJ as TC: see on 9/6—7 5 of. Durnovo 
206; Skok 227, note 1. As for e, it seems to do duty for i (») that had not vet disappeared 
from the Slavonic name: see Ekblom, Die siebente Stromschnelle 169. Cf, however 
Shevelov 512-4. ° 

Commentators have not always agreed in identifying Aecyrt j 
tentatively identified it with the Tavolzhansky, scaittlaed in the cr plan 
situated between the Budilovsky and the Lishny rapids, near the island that bore its satin : 
cf. Falk 18-20; map p. 39. But the Tavolzhansky was not a proper rapid, and it is not even 
marked on recent maps. Falk (191, 235) leans uncertainly towards the view that the sixth 
rapid is the Volnigsky (or Vounih) : but this cannot be accepted, as the latter rapid must be 
Bopoudpdpos/Bovdvynpax (see on g/58-9). It seems most satisfactory to identify Aeccvri/ 
Bepov’rln with the Budilo or Budilovsky rapid: see Evarnitsky 39-40 (Falk 28); and map 
p- 39. It lay about 5} km. downstream from the Volnigsky, consisted of two dues and 
was 399 m. long by the right bank and 218 m. by the left; its fall was 1 m. It was one of 
the dangerous rapids. See Evarnitsky, ibid.; Belyavsky 800; Yuzhny 406. 


9/64 ms es ppaypov ... StpovKovr. 
Jo et’s edition of c. g (1876: see on g/45-6) restored the correct readin j 
which is found in the Paris ms. (Falk 281), in place of the faulty 2'tpovBouv of Fin ae 
ms. (Falk 291), given by all previous editions. See Thomsen, Relations, 144; Falk 207. For 
io eer confusion between 8 and x in Greek minuscule, see Byzantinoturcica, 11, 56 
2'rpovxovv is fairly generally derived from the Old Swedish (or Old 
the dative plural of struk(a) or struke, meaning ‘a rapid current in : river, mines ciel 
it is narrow’ (Thomsen), ‘Verengung im Flusslauf, kleine Stromschnelle’ (Falk) 
Stromstrich’ (Ekblom.) The dative case was a locative one, and the Old Swedish 
original may have read at (a) Strukum. Such locatives occur in large numbers in Vikin 
place-names, not only in Scandinavia but also in England and Scotland. Another de ee 
of a locative dative is provided by OvABopai (see on g/39-40). The substitution of the 
Greek ending ovv for um can be explained by the natural aversion of Greek classicizin 
writers from a word ending in py (cf. Byzantinoturcica, u1, 47; 2nd ed. 39): in Hea tic 
with the practice of hellenizing foreign proper names by adapting them to the Greek 
system of declension, a practice commonly resorted to in DAI, Strukum was transcribed as 
2'rpovKovr, a form which would have suggested a neuter singular. See Thomsen, Rela- 
tions, 144-5; Falk 207-17, 254; Ekblom, Die siebente Stromschnelle, 1 53-6, 161 165-6. 

A somewhat different explanation of YrpovKouv is given by Sahlgren (318-20) who 
derives it from the Old Swedish word *strukn, ‘a stream, a small waterfall’. He suggests 
that a second u was added to the name in the Greek transcription for phonetic reasons 
and draws attention to the concordance of meaning between ‘a small waterfall’ and the 
Greek pxpos dpayyuds: cf. Vasmer, Wikingerspuren, 669. Ekblom, however (Die siebente 
Stromschnelle, 166, note 1), points out that the word *strukn is nowhere attested. For other 
explanations, see Latyshev-Malitsky 56, note 26; Falk 192-206. ) 

The precise meaning of Strukum/X7povxovr is a matter of dispute between Falk and 
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Ekblom. The former (207-17, 254), largely, it seems, in order to bring the sense of this 
word into full accord with his explanation of the Slavonic name of this rapid, Nepel7, 
*Naorpely (see on 9/65), extends the meaning of Strukum to include not only ‘the small 
rapids’ or ‘the narrow places where the current is rapid’, but also ‘the area surrounding 
the rapids or narrow places’. The difference may appear comparatively slight; but 
Ekblom (Die siebente Stromschnelle, 153-4, 166), while accepting Falk’s etymology of 
rpovKovy, will not agree to any such extension of meaning: Strukum, he insists, could in 
this context mean only ‘Stromstrich’ (or more precisely ‘den Stromstrichen’), but not 
‘Stromstrich mit anliegendem Gebiet’. 


9/65 Neampely. 

The name Nazpe¢7 has caused commentators much trouble. In this form it has 
proved to be an insoluble conundrum, and those who have tried to solve it have been 
driven to emend the text: see Falk 192-206. It was not until 1951 that Falk’s Dneprfor- 
sarnas Namn fully explored the promising line on this problem proposed by him in 1944. 
He suggested the reading Naorpe{x, and showed on palaeographical grounds how or 
could have been mistaken for zr. The root of this word, in his opinion, is the Old Church 
Slavonic feminine noun streZi (cTpemb), meaning ‘the rapid current of a river, that 
part of the river where the current is most rapid and impetuous’: ¢f. Sreznevsky, 5.v. 
CTpbKbHB’; Vasmer, Russisches etymologisches Worterbuch s.v. strezh. 

Falk’s interpretation (217-22, 254-5), apart from its simplicity, has the great merit of 
establishing a close semantic relation between the Slavonic and ‘Russian’ names of the 
seventh rapid, since stre#i and struk(a) are synonyms (see on 9/64). The next step, how- 
ever, proved somewhat hardet, as the exact relationship between streZi and Naorpeln 
was difficult to establish. Falk suggested that Naorpe{7 corresponds to *Nastrezje (from 
an earlier * NastreZtje), which he rendered as ‘the area surrounding the rapid and narrow 
current (stre#t)’. This view was searchingly criticized by Ekblom (Die siebente Stromschnelle, 
151-4, 156-67, 174), who pointed out that, contrary to Falk’s belief, the name Strukum, 
which is identical with stre#i but not synonymous with the area surrounding it, is by no 
means a synonym of * Nastreztje. In attempting to explain Naorpel7, he argues, one should 
start not from the hypothetical derivative * Nastreztje, but from the well attested, basic form 
strext. He shows that in Germanic languages place-names with nominative meanings 
commonly occurred in medieval times in the form of locative datives preceded by pre- 
positions governing the locative case; and he suggests that the form Naorpely (Nastrezi) 
may similarly be a compound of the Slavonic preposition na (‘on, at’) and strezi, a 
locative of stre#t. It is thus possible, he claims, that a Slav-speaking Northman, when 
questioned by the author as to the name of the rapid, may have replied in his own 
language ‘ Heitir at (a) Strukum’ (‘it is called Strukum’), and have added in Slavonic, when 
giving the other name, ‘Imenujetii se na StreZi’ (‘it is called StreZt’). In this manner, 
Ekblom believes, the Slavonic name StreZi (crpestb) was accidentally recorded by the 
author of c. 9 as na StreZi and transcribed as Naorpely. 

Though the exact relationship between Naorpely and strezi may remain controversial, 
it is Falk’s great merit to have restored the first of these terms as the correct Greek trans- 
cription of the Slavonic name of the seventh rapid, and to have notably advanced our 
understanding of its meaning by revealing the Slavonic root that for so long remained 
hidden within it. 

It has not been possible to identify L7povKovv/Naorpely with certainty. It has 
generally been identified either with the penultimate (eighth) or with the last (ninth) 
rapid, known in modern times as Lishny and Vil’ny (Vol’noy) respectively. Lishny is 
favoured by Lehrberg (373), Thomsen (Relations, 66), and Evarnitsky (40; Falk 29); 
Vil’ny by Ravdonikas(614), and Kudryashov (see his map of the rapids, m1, 12). Falk takes 
Zrpovxovv/Naorpely to be the narrow fairway below the Vil’ny rapid and above Kichkas 
‘the ford of Krarion’: see on 9/66): Falk 213-4, 235. Cf. Karlgren 81; Kleiber 94-5. 
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Lishny was situated 15 km. downstream from Budilo; its length was 469 m. by the right 
bank, and 186 m. by the left; its fall was only 40 cm.: this, coupled with the fact that its 
fairway was relatively unimpeded by stones, could well justify the epithet “pxpds’ 
ppxyyos. See Evarnitsky 40 (Falk 29); Belyavsky 800; Timonoff 68-9. Vil’ny or Vol’noy 
lay 6 km. downstream from Lishny, and consisted of six ridges; its length was 990 m. by 
the right bank and 811 m. by the left; its fall was 2:90 m. The shallow water and an 
abundance of stones and rocky islands in this sector of the river made the Vil’ny a 
dangerous rapid: in a particularly difficult spot was a narrow passage known as Vouche 
horlo (‘the wolf’s gullet’), later used by the rafts of the Cossacks to sail between two small 
islands close to the right bank. See Evarnitsky 40 (Falk 29); Lehrberg 374-7; Dneprovskie 
Porogi, 583; Belyavsky 800; Timonoff 69, 96; and map in Falk ad fin. 


9/66 «is ro Aeydpevov mépapa tod Kpapiov. 

This is by common consent identified with the ford of K’ ichkas, mentioned from the late 
16th cent. onwards, and situated about 15 km. downstream from Vil’ny, the last rapid. 
For references to Kichkas and for different forms of the name, see Falk, []épapa roi 
Kpapiov 107-10. 

A few kilometres downstream from the last rapid, the Dnieper, which, save for a 
westerly bend between Nenasytets and Budilo, had been flowing through the area of the 
rapids in a north-south direction, abruptly altered course and made a sharp bend towards 
the south-west. At the same time the river-bed, which at the last rapid was about 1 km. 
wide, suddenly narrowed between the bend and Kichkas to a mere 183 m. The curve in 
the river-bed, the enormous rocks that protruded from the water by the right bank, and 
the current flowing with considerable force towards the left bank, made this passage 
particularly hazardous. The river banks, high in the whole area of the rapids, here 
rose precipitously to form a narrow gorge flanked on both sides by steep cliffs reach- 
ing to a height of 75 m. See Lehrberg 332; Dneprouskie Porogi 583; Semenov 80; Belyavsky 
8or. 

Attempts were made to explain the expression mrépapc To) Kpapiov by deriving the 
latter of these terms from either the Turko-Tatar or the Armenian languages; but, as 
Falk ([]épape too xpapiov 110-12) has pointed out, they are unconvincing. His own 
explanation is simple ; it can be supported by sound palaeographic and linguistic argu- 
ments, and agrees well with the topography of this section of the river. He proposes to 
read mépapia Tob *Bpapiov. The letters B and « were often confused in Greek minuscule 
writing: see on 9/64. According to Falk, wépope tod *Bpapiov goes back to an Old 
Swedish *Vrar feria: the form vrdr, genitive of urd, ‘an angle, a corner’, was, in accord- 
ance with the Byzantine custom of hellenizing foreign loan-words, given the Greek end- 
ing -tov; while feria, ‘ferry’, was naturally translated as mépaua. Both these Old 
Swedish words, he shows, are frequently found in Scandinavian place-names, and 
notably, in the forms wray and ferry, in England. And finally he points out that Vra 
names are mainly found by river-bends and confluences: a significant fact when related 
to the position of mépaya tod *Bpapiov, ‘the ford of the bend’, just by the sudden and 

spectacular curve of the Dnieper: see map p. 39. But see Vasmer, Keitschr. f. slav. Phil. 
29 (1961), 379-81. 


9/66-7_ &v & SiamepGow .. . emi Xepodva. 

The Kichkas ford, it appears from this passage, was a kind of main junction on the 
road from Kiev to the South. Here the land-route from Cherson forked off in a south- 
ward direction from ‘the Greek route’, which led by water down the lower Dnieper to 
the Black Sea: see on g/7—8. Here both the Chersonites returning home from Russia and 
the Pechenegs on their way to the Crimea crossed over from the right to the left bank of 
the river. This route from Kiev to Cherson must be one of the two roads, mentioned at 
42/84-6, along which the Pechenegs are said to ‘pass through’ on their journey to the 
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i : it seems likely that the Russians too, when travelling to Black Bulgaria and 
rome Shh 42/76-7), ee the Dnieper at the ford of Kichkas. In all Aiea ies 
therefore, this ford was also an important landmark on the trade-route that linke ev 
with the Don, with the lower Volga and with Tmutarakan (Taparapye) cet ws 

This land-route over the Kichkas ford was an alternative to the longer, com- 
mercially more convenient, waterway from Kiev to Cherson which led down the : ma 
to its estuary, and thence eastward over the Black Sea. For this route, ~ : yn, 
in Sbornik statey, posuyashchennykh S. F. Platonovu (St Petersburg, 191 1), 243-5. : atter — 
tion, between the mouth of the Dnieper and Cherson, is mentioned at 42/ 9-71. ae 
land-route over the Kichkas ford retained its importance for several i - 
Russians used it until the early 13th cent. for trading through Cherson with aie i- 
nople: see Vasiliev, Economic carnage iat In the 16th ee 17th cents. Kichkas was 

‘the Tatar ford’: see Falk, [Jépapa tod Kpaptiov 108. . 
Meee ee and diplomatic relations between Kiev and Cherson are bagnaten 
the roth cent.: see Vasiliev, Economic Relations, 326-8; Likhachev, Povest’, 1, 219. Oo 
the Pechenegs, who at this time controlled the entire lower course of the cae : ~ 
had many occasions to use the Kichkas ford: when crossing over to the left an . 
river at the beginning of every summer (8/34-5) 5 while accompanying Byzantine ‘nee 
matic agents from Cherson to Western Patzinacia (7/1-8) ; when arog) oe il 
for Chersonites and for the emperor in Russia (6/4-5) ; or when acting as mi oe Oo 
the trade between Russia and Cherson: for it may be presumed that the wax whic oe 
Chersonites obtained from the Pechenegs and sold in Byzantium (53/530-2) came fro 


Russia: see on 9/32. 


3 $ adTd mépapa .. . daov Tob immodpopiou. 
a as Rave nevealsd that the width of the Hippodrome was II 7°50 me 
the tiers included: see Preliminary Report upon the excavations carried out in a siege) ~~ @ 
Constantinople in 1927 on behalf of the British Academy (by S. Casson and ot a “5 ni 
1928), 3-8; E. Mamboury, Th. Wiegand, Die Kaiserpaldste von Konstantinope _— oi 
Leipzig, 1934), 40; E. Mamboury, The Tourists’ Istanbul (Istanbul, 1953)> 3 55- ‘i . i: 
of the actual course has been calculated, with slight variations, to me een ‘ i iyi 
72:50 and about 75 m. See Vogt, Byzantion, 10 (1935), 472-33 hie ag ase : . 
114 ff. and plan ad fin. ; Latyshev-Malitsky 57, note 28. Levasseur de a pa = 
g/16-19), describing the Kichkas ford, said that, there the Channel cannot € : — ee 
paces over’ (Churchill’s Voyages, ee oe is species sae ? ; her wi - by 
i i 86 sazheni (that 1s, 183°: ae , 
aa kcal i do not differ much from that established for the Hippo- 


drome by modern archaeologists. 


5 5é dybos . . . Exeioe. . 
sR te is a hopeless conundrum and clearly requires to be — oe 
offending words are mrapaxvmrovow ot pirou. A popular oe be other) 
proposed by Banduri in his edition of 1711: opbaApot instead of pi ae aA er 
‘altitudinem vero ab inferiori parte quantum oculi perspicere possunt ( _ Cc : : ' 
175). But this reading is neither logically nor syntactically satisfactory, an i » yA 
criticized by Malitsky (Latyshev-Malitsky 57, note 29). But Malitsky de " " Sate 
the unsatisfactory diAou renders own version of the passage, to say the least, : 
ikhachev, Povest’, 11, 216). 

Mite nly ceed 60 far suggested that (pace Dujéev, BZ, = 1953, ne 
sense of the passage is that of Jenkins (see Vol. 1, P. 61, apparatus) ‘ heron hha 
mpoxinrovow vpador, ‘underwater (rocks) project’, and suggests the - phen a 
tion for 9/67-70: ‘this ford is as wide as the Hippodrome and, measured upstre 
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the bottom as far as the rocks break surface, a bow-shot in length’ 

here the latitudinal and longitudinal measurements of the gk oh Saiaanee 
AiBor), whose jagged or rounded summits projected above the surface of the water were 
found in large numbers all over the area of the rapids (see on 9/24) ; and it is noteworth 
that a particularly large rock called Shkola is marked on the map of the rapids at aie 
appears to be a distance of about 100 m. from the ford: see Falk 214 and map ad fin. B 
what is surely a Curious coincidence, Levasseur de Beauplan in his notes on the rtd 
ford (Churchill’s Voyages, 1, 579) wrote: ‘I have seen Polanders with a Bow shoot acfoss the 
River, and the Arrow has fallen above 100 paces beyond the Bank.’ 


algo oe Kal... moAepodat Tovs ‘Pas. 
_ It seems clear that this passage was used as a source for 2/16—23: see ‘ 
tion p. 2; Introductory Note pp. 18, 20; cf. Macartney a It ould sap ers 
that 2/16-23 shows the Pechenegs attacking while the Russians are porting their shi ' 
round a rapid, and must hence have been based also on 9/47—55. a 
The Russian sources clearly show that in the roth cent. relations between the Russians 
and Pechenegs were close, in peace as well as in war. The Primary Chronicle refers to 
hostilities between the two in the years 920, 968, 971-2, 988, 992 and 997 (Povest’, 1, 32 
47, 52-3, 83, 84-5, 87-8; Cross 71, 85, 90, 119-20, 122-3); and to peaceful relations in 
915, 944, 968 (Povest’, 1, 31, 33-4, 48; Cross 71, 72-3, 86). The same dual relationship is 
suggested in DAI, notably in c. 9. The deadly peril to the Kievan state presented b te 
Pechenegs, who so often threatened to cut the trade-route to Byzantium Russi ‘ 
economic life-line, is only too apparent from such passages as 9/50, 70-1 93- 6, 
103-4. Yet trade relations between the two are hinted at at 9/66-7 (see note ad oi pee 
if we consider the statement at 2/16-18 that the Russians are only able to travel t 
Constantinople when they are at peace with the Pechenegs, and relate it to the picture f 
regular traffic between Kiev and Byzantium painted in c. 9, we shall be owed to ae 
clude that, at least in the middle of the roth cent., peaceful relations between the ra 
pee ene Turkic neighbours in the steppe were maintained for long periods at a time 
i desing gets vill, I (1929), 138-44) has rightly pointed out, the Pechenegs, 
sie st ig e Dnieper rapids, played a vital part in the fortunes of the Russian 
In 1928, during the construction of the Dnieper dam, five sword 
underneath the river-bed just opposite Kichkas, on the site of the eee nae 
The workmanship of these swords and the Latin inscriptions on their blades a eed 
that they were made in the roth cent., probably in Western Europe, and that shes had 
belonged to a group of Vikings. V. I. Ravdonikas, who was the first to deci fuse th 
inscriptions, suggested that the swords had belonged to the Varangian retinue of Prin : 
Svyatoslav of Kiev, who, on his return from Bulgaria in the spring of 972, Was jerdoealial! 
by the Pechenegs at the Dnieper rapids and slain in battle (Povest’, 1 52-3: Cross go) 
Evidence supplied by the find that these swords had been simultaneously canned a 
oa Dnieper, suggesting a sudden catastrophe, together with the striking concordance 
nati the Chronicle story and the passage at g/70-1, certainly give support to this 
ypothesis: see Ravdonikas 598-616; cf. Kul’ tura drevney Rusi, 1, 328-9. 


9/72 TH vijcov, THY emAeyouevny 6 “Aytos Ipnydpuos. 

A few km. downstream from Kichkas, TeeGate Abs ales of the modern Zaporozh’e, la 
the island of St Gregory, known to the Russians as Khortitsa. For this island, see Eece, 
Chernomor é, 1, 363-79; Vasmer, Wikingerspuren, 669. It was about 11 km in len th; its 
greatest width was slightly over 2 km. Flanked on the north, east and south ‘: high 
cliffs rising at times to 20 m., it lay in the middle of the river ‘like a gigantic ship a ie 
the waters of the Dnieper’ (Brun 364). The river itself, which had gradually widened a 
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deepened after Kichkas, and whose banks were now much lower, assumed at this point 
the appearance it had had above the rapids (see Belyavsky 801). The island of Khortitsa 
was used in the following centuries by the Russians as a base for their campaigns against 
the Polovtsy and the Mongols: see Povest’, 1, 183-4; Cross 200-1 (ann. 1103); Polnoe 
Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, vt, 130 (ann. 1223: in this source, the Voskresenskaya Letopis’, 
Khortitsa is called ‘the Varangian island’). In Brun’s opinion, the island was given the 
name of St Gregory by the Byzantines after St Gregory the Illuminator, the apostle of 


Armenia. 


9/73-8 ev i vjow... éécew adbtous. 
In performing their pagan rites on the island, the Russians presumably expressed both 


their thankfulness and relief at having completed the most dangerous part of the journey 
and their hopes of a safe passage from Khortitsa to Constantinople. The nature of these 
rites is a matter of some dispute: the fact that some of them are attested among the 
Scandinavians may suggest that we have here an account of Viking sacrifices (Mansikka 
323-4). On the other hand, the description also tallies well with our knowledge of 
Slavonic pagan ritual (Gedeonov 547-51). 

(i). Oak-trees séem to have played an important part in Slavonic paganism, notably in 
Russia. The trees under which the pagans were said to pray in the ‘Statute of Vladimir 
I’ (Pamyatniki, 245, 251), and which, in a later source, they were alleged to worship 
(N. M. Karamzin, Istoriya Gosudarstva Rosstiskogo, 1 (St Petersburg, 1892, note 216), were 
probably oaks (cf. Mansikka 244-5). In the 12th cent. Helmold described some sacred 
oaks consecrated to a divinity of the Baltic Slavs (Chronica Slavorum, tr. F. J. Tschan, New 
York, 1935, 218). An oak-tree which ‘had lived for thousands of years’ and was ‘of 
colossal width’ was described on this same island by a Russian traveller in 1876. It had 
died a few years previously, and was thought to have been the traditional meeting-place 
of the Zaporog Cossacks: see Laskin 73, note 297. 

(ii). The slaughtering of cocks and/or hens for sacrificial purposes is ascribed to pagan 
Russians in several sources: see Pamyatniki drevne-russkoy tserkoono-uchitel’noy literatury, 11 
(St Petersburg, 1897), 224, 227; of. Kul’tura Drevney Rusi, u, 72. Ibn Fadlan, in his cele- 
brated account of a Russian ship-burial on the Volga in the roth cent., describes the 
ritual killing of a cock and a hen which were thrown into the funeral ship: Puteshestvie 

-Ibn-Fadlana na Volgu, tr. I. Yu. Krachkovsky (Moscow-Leningrad, 1939), 82. Leo 
Diaconus (149/22-4) tells us that during the siege of Silistria in 971 the Russians in 
Svyatoslav’s army sacrificed cocks by throwing them into the Danube. Finally, Thietmar 
of Merseburg (MGH, Scr., n. s. 1x, 24/5) refers to the practice of sacrificing cocks which 
existed in Lederun (Lejre) in Denmark. 

(iii), Arrows, and weapons in general, were used by the Russians as sacred objects in 
their pagan ritual: see Likhachev, Povest’, 11, 290. In 907, when concluding their treaty 
with the empire, the Russians took the oath on their weapons ‘in accordance with the 
Russian religion’: Povest’, 1, 253; Cross 65. In 944 they ratified the treaty with Byzantium 
by ritually laying down their weapons before the statue of Perun, the pagan god of the 
Slavs, in Kiev: Povest’, 1, 38-9; Cross 77; cf. Mansikka 29-38. The arrows, pegged in the 
ground in a circle (9/74—-5), were probably used for divination: similar use was made of 
spears by the Baltic Slavs: see Thietmar of Merseburg, ed. rit., 302/25 ff. 

(iv). Both the Slavs and the Northmen offered food to their pagan divinities, The 
‘Sermon of a certain Lover of Christ’, written in Kievan Russia against the remnants of 
paganism, refers to the custom of setting meals in front of idols, which meals included 
loaves of bread: see Pamyatniki drevne-russkoy tserkovno-uchitel’noy literatury, WM, 2273 Man- 
sikka 147-60. Ibn Fadlan relates that the Russians in the first half of the roth cent. placed 
meals of bread, meat, onion, milk and intoxicating drink before wooden effigies of their 
gods: Puteshestvie na Volgu, tr. Krachkovsky, 79. Finally, the ‘History of St Olaf’ in the 
Heimskringla, describing the idol of Thor, states: ‘four loaves of bread are brought to him, 

5—D.A.I. 
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and meat withal’: Heimskringla, tr. E. Monsen and A. H. Smith (Cambridge, 1932), 
331. 

- It seems that boatmen and sailors of all times were accustomed, after passing through 
the Dnieper rapids, to express at this stage of their journey their thankfulness and relief 
in their several and characteristic ways. A Russian traveller who in 1880 was taken down 
the rapids on a raft relates that after passing Budilo, the last dangerous rapid (see on 
9/62), the pilots stood in a circle and sang a prayer (Yuzhny 406). In recent times too 
the Dnieper pilots would come ashore at Kichkas and shout in chorus ‘davay horilku!’, 
that is, ‘bring the vodka!’: see Falk 13, note 6. 

It is quite possible that in the middle of the 10th cent. the island of St Gregory, during 
these brief halts of the Russian flotillas, may also have echoed the sound of Christian 
prayers: we know that by 944 there were already many Christians in Kiev, notably 


among the Varangians (Povest’, 1, 38-9; Cross 77); and C. himself (De Cer., 579/21) refers 
to of Bamricpévor ‘Pads. 


9/78-g °Aro S€ rod vnaiov Toro . . . rov DeAwdyv. 

For the Selinas, see on 9/92~3. The words od poPodvra: are puzzling, in view of the 
later statement that the Pechenegs keep pace with the Russians until they are past the 
Selinas, in the hope that one of their monoxyla will be wrecked on the shore (9/93-6). 
Meursius, accordingly, in his edition of 1611 (see Vol. 1, pp. 23-4), omitted the negative 
particle ov. But this is inadmissible on logical grounds, since the Russians had begun to 
fear the Pechenegs long before they reached the Island of St Gregory. The passage 
probably means that the danger of Pecheneg attacks, which had been particularly acute 
by Nenasytets (9/50) and the Tr€paice (g/'70-1), subsided between the Island of St Gregory 
and the mouth of the Danube: the Dnieper below St Gregory was too wide and its banks 
too low to allow the Pechenegs effectively to attack or to shoot at the Russians; the Island 
of St Aitherios was probably under some form of Byzantine protectorate (see on 9/82); 
and for most of the time between the mouth of the Dnieper and the Selinas the Russians 
were out at sea. However, as 9/94—6 shows, the Pechenegs could still be a real danger 
during the voyage to the mouth of the Danube, in the event of the Russian flotilla’s being 
driven ashore by bad weather. 


9/82 1 vijcos rod ‘Ayiou Aidepiov. 

The Island of St Aitherios is the small island of Berezan’, 856 m. long and a mere 
350 m. wide, lying in the large estuary common to the Dnieper and the southern Bug, 
5 km. from the mainland. Its importance in the roth cent. was due to the fisheries of the 
Chersonites in the mouth of the Dnieper, to the strategic value offered by this estuary to 
the Byzantines, and to its réle as a station and emporium on the trade-route to 
Byzantium. Two special clauses of the Russo-Byzantine treaty of 944 inhibit the Russians 
from interfering with the Chersonite fisheries at the mouth of the Dnieper and from 
spending the winter on the Island of St Aitherios on the return journey from Constanti- 
nople: Povest’, 1, 37; Cross 76. 

In 1905 a Swedish Runic inscription was discovered on the island, which reads: ‘Grani 
erected this mound in memory of Karl, his comrade’, There is little doubt that these two 
names belonged to Northmen who had stopped at Berezan’ on their way to or from 
Constantinople, and the second of whom was buried there by his comrade. The inscrip- 
tion has been tentatively dated to the 11th cent. See Brun, Chernomor’e, 1, go—108; Braun, 
Izvestiya Imperatorskoy Arkheologicheskoy Kommissii, 23 (1907), 66-75; Cleve, Eurasia 
Septentrionalis Antiqua, 4 (1929), 250-62; Boltenko, Arkheologiya, 1 (Kiev, 1947), 39-51; 
Levchenko, Russko-Vizantiiskie Otnosheniya, 163, 303-4. | 

The distance by river from Kiev to the mouth of the Dnieper was 953 km. (see 
Soloviev, Byzantion, 13 (1938), 232); and from the Island of St Gregory (Khortitsa) to the 
Dnieper estuary, 347 km. (Timonoff 11 5). 
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-6 Kai woédw.. . émipépovran. 
ain is the third, and final, stage in the fitting of the monoxyla: cf. on 9/1 I-12, 9/ ai: 
In preparation for the long sea voyage, they are now equipped with sails, masts an 
rudders whichthe Russians have brought with them from Kiev. 


9/89 tov Advactpw rorapdv. Cf. 42/66-7. 


I Tov moTapov Tov emAeydpevov “Aarmpov. Lo 
sino ta Kedecke (Slovanské StaroZitnosti, 1, 4, 121), ” Aampos Me a river in ws 
basin of the Dniester. Its name was doubtless connected with the ompov ppd 
mentioned at 37/60-1, known as Belgorod in Russian (Akkerman in cere ; pr 
Alba in Rumanian), which stood on the southern shore of the estuary of the Dnieste deere 
was in the middle of the roth cent. controlled by the Pechenegs. See Skok 242, note 1; 


Honigmann, Byzantion, 17 (1944-5), 160; Nasonov 138, 142. 


vy LeAwav .. . mapaKxdAdd.ov. 

iO as as Sulina, the present name of the central of the three mouths = 
form the Danube delta, between the Kilia mouth in the north and the St George gen ; 
in the south. See Seredonin 159; Skok 242; Bromberg, Byzantion, 13 (1 938), 12-1 3- ur 
word mapaKkAdd.iov, a hapax legomenon, was translated by Meursius as ape ae 
interpreted by Du Cange as ‘ubi Danubius in ramos finditur Though it ak 
derived from a West Slavonic pyeklad, ‘a ferry’ (Gedeonov 534), it is surely fc apadhnr on 
tory to connect it with the Greek xAddvov, KAddos, ‘a small branch’: see Manojlo : 
36. Indeed, it is found in MGr. 


_ rhv tis BovAyapias yijv . . . Epxovrat. , 
ee iid Danae sae iiss time the northern frontier of Bulgaria: see ms pense 
man, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930), 150, note 2, ses On : * 
hand, we are told at 37/48 that Patzinacia was distant half a day’s eget = ~ 
If taken literally, this statement would mean that in the middle of the 1 a cent. 
countries were separated by a kind of no-man’s-land several miles in depth. hae 

Within Bulgarian territorial waters danger from the Pechenegs no abe exis swt Ke 
Bulgarians could raise no objection to the voyage of Russian traders along eir : eee 
at this time they were close allies of the empire. The efficacy of this cong eis se 
strated in 941, when the Bulgarians warned the Byzantine authorities that a ee 
Russian fleet was sailing past their coast to attack Constantinople: Povest’, 1, 33; 


71-2. 


> 4 , 
eis tov Kwvorrav. . . . 
ee is a striking resemblance between this mysterious name and that of an island in 


i i 6/15-16) called ‘insula 
the Danube delta which Pliny (Nat. Hist., ed. Teubner, 1, 336; alled “ins' 
Cae Diabasis’, Bromberg (Byzantion, 13, 1938, 11-12), pointing out this a 
suggests that Kwvomds, or Kwvore, as he prefers to read, may be either the St —_ 
Island, between the Sulina and the St George mouths of the Danube, or Dranov Island, 
between the latter mouth and Lake Razelm. 


100 eis Kwvordvriav . . . Bapvas. fame 
sip ey later known as Constanza and Kustenje (Constanta in Rumanian), is a 
town on the sea-coast of the Dobrudja. Varna was already then an important sat pha 
city. The river mentioned here, at whose mouth Varna lay, is known today as the 


Provadiya. 
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9/t00-1 els Tov morapov Thy Aurliver. 
Be ae at been identified with the Biriva mentioned by Anna Comnena (vu, 3; 
- ei ¥ eid, 1, 233/17). The latter, known in antiquity as [Tdévucos (see Pauly- 
> ge , 5. ¥. Panysos) and in modern times as the Kamtiya or Kamiyk, flows into 
e Black Sea between Varna and Mesebr (Mesembria). Its medieval Slavonic na 
must have been either Dichina or Vichina. See Seredonin 1 59; Kulakovsky, Viz = egy 
( pe » 319-22;G. I. Bratianu, Recherches sur Vicina et Cetatea Alba (Bucharest, 1995) ys 
96; romberg, Byzantion, 13 (1937), 173-80; Banescu, Byzantion, 12 (1938), 83-8; P 
Nasturel, Studii si cercetdri de Istorie Veche, 8 (1957), 1-4, 295-305. ar te 


9/ = amep mévra ela yi rijs BouAyapias. 
t is clear from g/101—4 that the frontier betwee i 
. n Bulgaria and the empi 
time along a line that reached the Black Sea between the Ditzina and a ee 
age allows us to conclude that the coastal cities of Mesembria, Anchialus Senopalis 
gathopolis, which had belonged to Symeon’s empire, were recovered by the 
yzantines by the treaty of 927: see Runciman, First Bulgarian Empire, 180. 


9/ 4 els Ta THs MeonpBpias pépn . . . rAoids. 
- Russians are here said to end their voyage at Mesembria. This probably means 
simply that they are now within Byzantine waters and are thus safe. The safety of 


9/1045 ‘H 8€ xewpepios . . . adrn. 
t was suggested in the Introductory Note to this cha 
pter (p. 19) that 9/104-19 i 
eed a separate account, derived from a Slavonic source, which fi ids the 
ee ing, se ee - c. g at the time when the material for this chapter was col 
nd sorted in the office of the Aoyoérns rod Spduov in Constanti 
ment, which describes how the Russians levied trib te fi a 
uich ute from the Slavs during the wi 
nt * pra ae to the early part of c. 9 which tells of Relea 
ed by the Slavs in cutting and preparing the monoxyla i i : 
n¢ : ; “la in the winter 11). I 
ata es Seat or a = most a kind of explanatory footnote, is only he 
ant and ulogical by its implication that at least part of h 
by the Russians from their Slav subj i i tee cea 
ects during the winter was shipped to B tium i 
the monoxyla in the spring. It is clear that an attempt was made by bese editorial hand 
~— the second passage to the first: see Introductory Note Pp. 20. ° 
. eae to define the differences between 9/3-104 and 9/104-13 was made b 
anojlovié (Iv, 41-4). Some of his remarks are discerning and helpful; but his ile 
ern that 9/3-104. describes the northern Russians whose centre was Novgorod 
Ww : le 9/104-13 is centred on Kiev as the capital of Russia, and that 9/3-104 refers to an 
= Cs a, even to the late gth cent., cannot be accepted (cf. Levchenko 
o-vizantuskte otnosheniya, 204—5, who in some measure accepts his th is no 
evidence to show that g/104-13 was com pepe acronis 
posed later than the first section, which 
sia written about 944 (Introductory Note p. 18). The position occupied by Kiev in 
a two sections is rather the reverse of what Manojlovi¢ considered it to be: in 9/3-10 
a is _ true centre of Russia, and upon this city, from the most distant parts of 
si ie” das mente it seems more likely, therefore, that the whole of this sec 
ased on the verbal account of a Russian Varangian from Kiev i ; 
who witnessed 
Sen pe ag in ae pis out of the monoxyla in the city harbour, and who seat 
-hand and detaile owledge on the itinerary to Constantin 
ople. B 
a} 104-13 appears centrifugal: here the Russians are shown leaving Kiev ree i ec 
: ei rounds over the dependent Slav territories. If we further observe that traces of 
Pee technical terminology are more numerous and striking in 9/104—13 than in any 
other part of c. g (Introductory Note p. 19), we may well be justified in concluding that 
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this section originates in the account of a Slavonic observer who had personal experience 
of the tax-collecting methods of his Russian overlords. 


9/106 dpxovres pera mavrwv TOV “Péis. 

The expression advres of “Pas, which here designates the aristocratic retinue, or 
druzhina (see Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 137-40), of the princes (apyovres) of Kiev, is to 
all appearance a literal translation of the Slavonic idiom osya Rus’ (cf. Povest’, 1, 18, 52). 
This passage may be compared with the Primary Chronicle’s account of Igor setting out 
from Kiev in 944, accompanied by his druzhina, to collect tribute from the Derevlyanians: 


Povest’, 1, 39-40; Cross 78. 


g/107 Ta ToAvdu, 6 Aéyerou yupa. 

moAvSia. was taken by the earlier editors and commentators to be a diminutive of 
réXs (cf. the alternative reading zroAvdpia proposed by Meursius). Du Cange, accord- 
ingly, has the following entry s.v. moAvd.ov: ‘municipium, oppidum . . . Nisi legendum 
sit roAvSpia’. Banduri also translated zroAvd.a as ‘ oppida’, giving zroAvdpia as a possible 
variant (MPG, cxm, col. 177). This explanation was accepted by Niederle (Slavia, vu, 4 
(1929), 979-80). 

As early as 1851, however, a different and much more satisfactory explanation of 
roAvSua was proposed by S. M. Soloviev (Istoriya Rossii s drevneishikh vremen, 1 (St Peters- 
burg, 1894), 215-16) : he recognized that this Greek hapax legomenon is simply the phonetic 
transcription of the Slavonic (Old Russian) word polyudie or polyud’e. Polyudie was a 
technical term, occuring fairly frequently in medieval Russian sources, which meant (i) 
the tribute collected by the princes from their subjects, and (ii) the journey, or circuit, 
undertaken by the prince round his lands in order to levy tribute, administer his realm 
and dispense justice: see Sreznevsky, Kochin, Vasmer (Russisches etymologisches Worter- 
buch), s.v. polyudie, polyud’e. It is now generally accepted that zroAvdicx corresponds to the 
second meaning of polyudie, and that 9/105~—7 refers to these ‘circuits’ undertaken by the 
Russian rulers and their retainers over the lands of their Slav subjects. See Vvedensky, 
Izvestiya Obshchestva Arkheologii, Istorit i Etnografit pri Kazanskom Universitete, xx, 2 (1906), 
149-63; Popov, Byzantinoslavica, 3 (1931), 92-6; and the valuable bibliographical survey 
of the question in Latyshev-Malitsky 57-8, note 34. 

The evidence of Russian sources confirms and supplements the brief description of the 
polyudie given at 9/105~-10. It generally took place in the autumn or winter (Povest’, 1, 393 
Cross 78, ann. 945). The dues of the local population included both the maintenance of 
the prince and his retinue (cf on 9/1 10) and contributions in kind, generally furs, 
honey and wax; some of these were subsequently exported to Byzantium. The tribute 
was collected from each homestead or from each tilling unit. The right of polyudie was 
occasionally granted by the princes to their more important retainers and companions in 
arms. Whenever the dues were collected by a subsidiary ruler, he was expected to retain 
one-third of the tribute for his personal use and to send the remaining two-thirds to Kiev 
(Povest’, 1, 43, 88-9; Cross 81, 124). See Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 189-92; Kul’tura 
Drevney Rusi, 1, 305-6, 1, 13-14. 

The practice of polyudie, which at its best was an onerous burden to the Slavonic popula- 
tion, and at its worst little different from organized robbery, cannot have been popular 
among the Slavs. It was on one of these foraging expeditions that Igor was killed by the 
furious Derevlyanians in 944 (Povest’,1, 39-40; Cross 78). It is noteworthy that the system 
of polyudie seems to have been thoroughly overhauled in 946 or 947, that is, in all prob- 
ability, a few years after c. 9 was written. The Primary Chronicle alludes to new regulations 
relating to taxes and tribute introduced by Princess Olga: Povest’, 1, 43; Cross 81-2. It has 

been plausibly suggested that the aim of Olga’s financial and administrative reforms was 
to replace the periodic and arbitrary visitations by a more equitable system, whereby the 
taxes were to be locally collected at specially determined posts throughout the land and 
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the amount of the contributions fixed in advance. See Grekov 180-2; Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russia, 39-40, 190; Kul’tura Drevney Rusi, u, 13-15; Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie 
Otnosheniya, 213-16. But there is no reason to think that Olga ‘abolished the custom of 
poliudie’ (Vernadsky, Kievan Russia, 39), still less that the information given about it in 
c. 9 is ‘somewhat out of date’ (Levchenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheniya, 213). 

The word yupa, translated by Du Cange as ‘circulationes, circuitiones’, is clearly the 
Greek synonym of folyudie. It is obviously related to the adjective yupds, ‘round, circu- 
lar’, to the noun ydpos, ‘a circle’, and to the adverb yupdder, cf. 9/75. Commentators 
have varied in their grammatical analysis of the form yipa: Popov (Byzantinoslavica, 3, 
1931, 93-4) regards it as a neuter plural of the adjective yupds, and, contrary to the read- 
ings of Paris and Vatican mss., places the accent on the second syllable; the passage 
would thus mean ‘the zroAvéva, which are called circular’. Stender-Petersen (Varangica, 
162-3), on the other hand, takes y¥pa, with better reason, to be a feminine singular noun, 
meaning ‘a circuit’. This view has not only the advantage of retaining the parallelism of 
the two synonyms zroAvévx and wpa; it is also supported by a passage from the Epanagoge, 
whose relevance to 9/107 was already perceived by Nevolin (Finnsky Vestnik, 20 (1847), 
no. 8,1-10 = Sobranie Sochineny (St Petersburg (1859), 527), who, however, following 
Leunclavius (Jus graeco-romanum, 11 (1596), 92), wrongly ascribed it to the Ecloga. It reads: 
keAevonev pndevi tdv apxdvrwv eeivar xwpis avaykalas xpelas emroSnplas 
mroveiobar 4 Tas Aeyouevas yUpas (Epanag., vu, 8, ed. Zepos, Jus graeco-romanum, 1 
(Athens, 1931), 250). It is clear that drodnpias/rds Aeyowévas yUpas are a pair of 
synonyms exactly corresponding to T& zroAvdic, 6 A€yerou ype, and that the meaning 
of ype is hence ‘a circuit’. The singular form may be influenced by the fact that polyudie 
is a collective singular noun. 

Stender-Petersen (Varangica, 151-64) has recently drawn attention to a passage from 
the Heimskringla which describes the activities of Harald Hadrada in Byzantium and 
Russia: the saga tells us that Harald had, while in Constantinople, gathered much wealth 
by going three times on pélitasvarf (ed. F. Jonsson (Copenhagen, 1911), 457). Stender- 
Petersen suggests that the difficult word pdélutasvarf, which has been interpreted in various 
ways, is a compound formed from the Old Norse svarf, one of whose meanings is ‘a cir- 
cuit, a round’, and from a transcription of polyudie. Thus, péliitasvarf is a tautology, similar 
to the synonymous tautologies aodnpia/yvpa and moAvdic/yipa. He believes accord- 
ingly that the Scandinavian source which is at the origin of this passage of the Saga of 
Harald Hadrada in the Heimskringla stated that Harald had gone off three times on 
administrative and tax-gathering circuits (polyudie). 


g/107-8 tav... BepBuavwy. 

The majority of commentators have proposed the reading AepBicvwyv, and have identi- 
fied this Slav tribe as Derevlyanians (the Derevlyane of the Primary Chronicle), mentioned 
at 37/44 in the form AepBAevivors: see Marquart 107; Manojlovié 1v, 40; Shakhmatov, 
Vuedenie, 90; Durnovo 206; Latyshev-Malitsky 58, note 35. The latter form is clearly 
derived from the Slavonic singular Dervlyanin, the former from the plural Dervlydne. 

This tribe lived to the west of the middle Dnieper, between the Pripet in the north 
and the Teterev in the south. In the first half of the roth cent. they carried on a fierce 
struggle against the rulers of Kiev, which ended in their defeat by Olga (c. 945): Povest’, 
1, 39-43; Cross 78-81. For the Derevlyanians, see also Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, 323-4; 
Tret’yakov 245-51; I. P. Rusanova, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 1960, 1, 63-9. 


9/108 radv Apovyoufitav. 

These are the Dregovichians (the Dregovichi of the Primary Chronicle). They lived 
immediately north of the Derevlyanians, north of the Pripet river: see Vernadsky, 
Ancient Russia, 323-4; Tret’yakov 246-7. The name in this form corresponds to the 
Slavonic singular Dregovitin: cf. on g/g—10, 9/107-8. 
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g/108 KpiBirfav. See on g/g-10. 


9/108 radv LeBepiwv. 

These are the Severians (the Severyane or Sever of the Primary Chronicle). Their homes lay 
to the east of the Dnieper, in the basins of the middle Desna, of the Seim and of the upper 
Sula: see Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, 316-19; Rybakov, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 6-7 (147) . 
81-95; Tret’yakov 242-4; Solov’eva, Sovetskaya Arkheologiya, 25 (1956), 138-70. 


g/108-g Kal Aowrdv LkAdcBwv. 

It has been observed that among the Slav tribes enumerated at 9/9-10, 9/107—-9 and 
37/44-5, no mention is made of the Polyanians (Polyane), a leading East Slavonic tribe 
which lived on the middle Dnieper and of whose territory Kiev was the principal city 
(see Vernadsky, Ancient Russia, 313-15; Rybakov, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 6-7 (1947), 95- 
105). This fact has been interpreted by several historians to mean that in DAI the Pol- 
yanians are identified with of ‘Pads: see V. A. Parkhomenko, U istokov russkoy gosudarstven- 
nosti (Leningrad, 1924), 54; Tikhomirov, Sovetskaya Etnografiya, 6-7 (1947), 773 Lev- 
chenko, Russko-vizantiiskie otnosheniya, 205-8. If this view is taken to mean that the ‘Pas 
were Slavonic Polyanians, it is wholly unacceptable: see Nasonov 16, and on 9/1; for the 
Russians in DAI are very clearly distinguished from their Slav tributaries. On the other 
hand, the Polyanians appear to have been among the first of the East Slavonic tribes to 
lose their tribal name and to adopt the ‘Russian’ national appellation of their former 
Scandinavian overlords: they are mentioned for the last time in the Chronicle in 944 
(Povest’, 1, 33, 1, 240; Cross 72), and this source has an earlier, and significant, reference 
to ‘the Polyanians, who are now called Rus’’ (Povest, 1, 21; Cross 62). It seems quite 
possible that by the time c. 9 was written the tribal name of the Polyanians was no longer 
in current use and was hence passed over in silence by our author. 


110 duatpepdpevor. . . 
" This nd every appearance of being a literal translation of an East Slavonic (Old 


Russian) verb, whose infinitive mood was kormitisya, meaning (i) ‘to feed’ or ‘to be fed’; 
(ii) ‘to be maintained’; hence the Old Russian technical terms kormlenie, the mainten- 
ance of officials at the expense of the population’, ‘the collection of tribute , and korm, 
‘the duty of the population to maintain officials’: see Kochin, Ss. vv. kormitisya, kormlenie, 
korm. The term occurs in the form pokorm, in the Primary Chronicle, ann. 1018: Povest’, 1, 97; 


Cross 132. 


LITO ss "AmptAlov TOTALOU. 
g/I110-I1I_ amo pnvos Ampthiov... pe 
For the dates when the ice melts at various points on the Dnieper, see Stuckenberg 


268-82. At Smolensk the average date of melting is rst April: Bernshtein-Kogan 270, 
note 56. 


9/113. ‘Pwpaviav. Cf. Délger, BES, 77 ff. 


i Odfor. 
. The Uz age were a Turkic nomadic people who in the roth cent. lived north- 
east of the Caspian Sea, between the Volga and the Aral Sea 3 See Marquart 337-41; R. 
Grousset, L’empire des steppes (Paris, 1941), 240-1 ; Byzantinoturcica, 1, 46-9 (2nd ed., 90-4), 
ul, 197 (2nd ed., 228). The illogical position of this note in c. 9 has often been pointed out: 
see Bury 520-1; Manojlovié tv, 43; and Introductory Note p. 18. Macartney (146-7) 
convincingly suggests that this reference to the Uz was brought in from 37/5—-8, where the 
Uz are said to have defeated the Pechenegs: ‘therefore, C. argues, they can defeat them 


again’. Gf. Latyshev-Malitsky 58-9, note 36. 


Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, If Commentary. 
Ed. R.J.H. Jenkins. The Athlone Press 1962. 


VI 


BYZANTIUM, KIEV AND MOSCOW: 


A STUDY IN ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS 








MONG the many still unresolved problems that confront the historian 
A of medieval Eastern Europe is that of the precise nature of the 
relationship between the Church of Russia and the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople. This gap in our knowledge is due to the scantiness and 
vagueness of the relevant sources: Byzantine writers, at least before the 
fourteenth century, show themselves singularly uncommunicative about 
the Russian Church; while the early Russian chroniclers are almost equally 
reticent on the ecclesiastical affairs of their country, and especially on the 
relations of their Church with the Byzantine Patriarchate. 
One fact stands out, uncontroverted and well-known: from 1039, when 
a Byzantine prelate is mentioned in Kiev,’ to 1448, when the Russian 
bishops, severing their dependence on the Unionist Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, elected their own primate, the Russian Church was a metropolitan 
diocese of the Byzantine Patriarchate. Was this so from the beginning, and 
can this direct subordination of the Russian Church to Byzantium be traced 
during the half-century that followed the official acceptance of Christian- 
ity by Prince Vladimir of Kiev in 988 or 989? ? In the absence of explicit 
and contemporary evidence on this point, controversy has raged, and some 
of the advocates in this cause célébre are still in the field. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to discuss the conflicting theories of those scholars who 
have sought to prove — unsuccessfully in my opinion—that Vladimir’s 
church was dependent on the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ohrid; subject 
to Rome; or autocephalous.’ The ingenuity and learning with which these 
hypotheses have sometimes been argued cannot gainsay the circumstantial 
evidence which strongly suggests that the Russian Church was from the 


* The Russian Primary Chronicle (Povest’ vremennykh let), ed. V. P. Adrianova — PerettS 
(Moscow, 1950), I, p. 103,— English translation by S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz- 
Wetzor (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), p. 138. In subsequent references to this document the 
original will be cited as “Povest’,” and the translation as “Cross.” 

*The acceptance of one or the other of these two dates depends on the relative value 
attached to the different sources relating to Vladimir’s baptism. See G. Laehr, Die Anfange 
des russischen Reiches (Berlin, 1930), pp. 110-15. 

*For the “Bulgarian” theory, see M. D. Priselkov, Ocherki po tserkovno-politicheskoy 
istorii Kievskoy Rusi X-XII vekov (St. Petersburg, 1913), pp. 35-76; H. Koch, “Byzanz, 
Ochrid und Kiev 987-1037,” Kyrios, III (1938), pp. 272-84. For the “Roman” theory, see 
N. de Baumgarten, “Saint Vladimir et la conversion de la Russie,” Orientalia Christiana, 
27, pt. 1 (1932); M. Jugie, “Les origines romaines de lEglise russe,” Echos d’Orient, 36 
(1937), pp. 257-70. For the view that Vladimir’s church was autocephalous, see E. Golu- 
binsky, Istoriya russkoy tserkvi, I, part 1 (2nd ed., Moscow, 1901), pp. 264-9; G. Ver- 
nadsky, “The status of the Russian Church during the first half-century following Vladimir's 
conversion,” Slavonic Review, 20 (1941), pp. 298-314. 
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beginning directly subordinated to the Patriarchate of Byzantium: the 
statement of the eleventh-century Arab historian Yahya of Antioch that 
the Emperor Basil II sent to Vladimir of Russia “metropolitans and bish- 
ops” who baptised him and his people;* the role played by the Greek 
clergy of the Crimea in the christianization of Russia, the building of 
Vladimir's first stone church in Kiev by Byzantine architects, his marriage 
with Anna, the Emperor’s sister,® his assumption at baptism of the name 
Basil, doubtless a symbol of his spiritual adoption by the Emperor: ° surely 
these facts create a strong presumption in favor of the view that Vladimir’s 
church was placed under East Roman authority.’ 

This contemporary, if indirect, evidence is confirmed by the explicit 
testimony of a fourteenth-century Byzantine historian whose relevance 
to the problem under discussion does not seem to have been justly ap- 
preciated. Nicephorus Gregoras, in the thirty-sixth book of his ‘Ioropia 
‘Popatxy, in which he deals at length with the past and contemporary 
history of the Russian Church, writes: “from the time when this nation 
[ie. the Russians] embraced holy religion and received the divine baptism 
of the Christians, it was laid down once for all that it would be under the 
jurisdiction of one bishop . . . ; and that this primate would be subject to 
the See of Constantinople, and would receive from it the laws of the spirit- 
ual authority.” ° 

This text is so clear and explicit that its neglect by historians seems at 
first surprising. Yet the evidence of so late a writer must clearly be treated 
with considerable caution; it is possible, moreover, that, by appealing to a 
tradition of so venerable an antiquity, Gregoras was concerned in this pas- 
sage to support the claims over the Russian Church which were being 
pressed with renewed vigor by the Byzantine Patriarchate toward the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century; and at least one expression in this passage 

* Histoire de Yahya-Ibn-Sa‘id d’Antioche, ed. and transl. by I. Kratchkovsky and A. 
Vasiliev, Patrologia Orientalis, XXIII, fasc. 3 (1932), p- 423. 

° Povest’, s.a, 988, 989, pp. 76-7, 80-3; Cross, pp. 112-3, 116-9, 

: hs ne Monk, Pamyat’ i pokhvala knyazyu ruskomu Volodimeru: Golubinsky, op. cit., 
» 1, p. 289. 

: The view that the Russian Church was from the time of its foundation placed under 
Byzantine authority is strongly and convincingly argued by V. Laurent, “Aux origines de 
l'Eglise russe, Echos d Orient, 38 (1939), pp. 279-95; E. Honigmann, “Studies in Slavic 
Church History,” Byzantion, 17 (1944-5), pp. 128-62; F. Dvornik, The Making of Central 
and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), pp. 169-79; and M. V. Levchenko, “Vzaimootnosheniya 
Vizantii i Rusi pri Vladimire,” Vizantiisky Vremennik, 7 (1953), pp. 194-223. 
be Tobro toivwy 76 eOvos, ad’ od rH eboeBei mpoceppin Opynoxeia Kal 7d raov xpirriavav Oetov 
édéfaro Bdrriopa, ip’ évi ruwotcOa réraxrar Kabdmaé dpyiepel . . . Kal evar Tov mpOToVv Tovrov 
dpxiepéa 7 THs KwvotavtwourdAews treixovra Opdve, Kal rd rovrov Ta vopiypa SéxeoOat ris dpyis 


tis mvevparixis. Nicephorus Gregoras, Historiae Byzantinae, xxxvi, cap, 22-8, ed. I. Bekker 
(Bonn, 1855) III, pp. 512-18. 
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seems inspired by the ecclesiastical polemics of the time.’ Yet there do not 
appear to be adequate grounds for refusing all credence to this statement 
of Gregoras. Biased as he sometimes is, his knowledge of Russian affairs is, 
as will be shown below, extensive and on the whole accurate; and, in this 
case at least, his testimony on the earliest organization of the Russian 
Church is supported by the evidence already cited. 

In a passage of the thirty-sixth book of the ‘Ioropia ‘Popaixy which im- 
mediately follows the one quoted above, Nicephorus Gregoras makes an 
even more remarkable statement. Referring to the primate (dapxvepéa) of 
the Russian Church and to the time when the Russians were converted to 
Christianity, he writes: “it was laid down that he would be taken alter- 
nately now from that nation [i.e. from the Russians], now from those who 
were both born and brought up here [ie. in Byzantium], each primate 
always being raised to the throne there, after the death of the previous in- 
cumbent, by alternate succession, in order that the link between the two 
nations, thus secured and ratified, might forever preserve the unity of faith 
pure and undefiled, and find an increased stability for its existence and its 


strength.” ° 
The language of this passage may be rather involved and pleonastic, 
but its meaning is clear beyond doubt: Gregoras is asserting that when the 


* The words id’ évt rvmotcba réraxrat kabdrat dpyvepet, in their emphasis on the ecclesiasti- 
cal unity of all the Russian lands under the jurisdiction of the metropolitan of Kiev, are 
doubtless intended to justify the abolition by the Emperor John VI Cantacuzenus in August, 
1347 of the separate Russian metropolitan diocese of Galicia, established in 1303 by An- 
dronicus II. At that time Gregoras was still on good terms with John Cantacuzenus, and 
thus probably approved of the ecclesiastical re-unification of Russia. In several public docu- 
ments issued in 1347 in Constantinople the abolition of the metropolitan diocese of Galicia 
is held to be justified by the creation, at the time of Russia’s conversion to Christianity, of a 
single ecclesiastical organization for the whole of the country, under the metropolitan of 
Kiev. See the chrysobullon of John VI reuniting the metropolitanate of Galicia with that of 
Kiev: K. E. Zachariae von Lingenthal, Jus Graeco-Romanum, III (Leipzig), pp. 700-3, and 
the edict of the Patriarch Isidore, confirming this decision: Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopoli- 
tani, ed. F, Miklosich and I. Miiller, I (Vienna, 1860), p. 267. In a letter written in 
the same year to Prince Lyubart of Volynia, the Emperor states that the jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan of Kiev over the whole of Russia was established at the time of the country’s 
conversion, “by custom and law” (abrd0. €mov Fv Kal vevomiopévov): Ibid., p. 265. Finally, an 
edict of the Patriarch Anthony, issued in 1389, reiterates this statement, in terms reminiscent 
of Gregoras’ words: % rijs ‘Pwolas érapyxla maca id’ tva pytporoXiryy dm’ dpxis érdxOn morpal- 
veoOal re xal SievO'veoOa: Ibid., II, p. 116. 

” Elva S'abrdv Kal vov pev éx rod yévous éxelvov, viv Sex rav r7de Pivrwv du0d Kal rpadévrovr, 
duorBaddy, Thy éxet mpoeSplav del Siadexouevwv pera tov mporépov Odvarov mapadAd€, ds dy rd 
rotv Svoty yevoty ovvades obrwot BeBarovpevov Kal kvpotpevov BeBaorépay és 7d dxyjpardv Te Kal 
dxpadves xal Thy ris mlorews ovpmvoray éxn puddrrew del Kal povipwrépay Thy obolay Kal Sivam. 
Val. Parisot, Livre XXXVII de l'Histoire Romaine de Nicéphore Gregoras. Texte grec com- 
plet donné pour la premiere fois, traduction francaise, notes philologiques et historiques 
(Paris, 1851), p. 68. 
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Russians were officially converted to Christianity — that is in 988 or 989 — 
an agreement was concluded between the authorities of Constantinople 
and Kiev — in other words between the Emperor Basil II and Prince Vladi- 
mir I — by the terms of which the primates of the Russian Church — ie. 
the metropolitans of Kiev — were for all times to be appointed according 
to the principle of alternate nationality, a native Russian succeeding a By- 
zantine, and vice-versa. This alternation is explicitly referred to three times 
in this short passage and is emphasized by the terms dywouBaddv and mapah- 
nde.” 1 

The importance of this passage was perceived as early as 1851 by V. 
Parisot, the first editor of the thirty-sixth book of Gregoras’ History.” He 
accepted Gregoras’ statement as true, but his insufficiently critical approach 
to this passage, and his somewhat sketchy knowledge of Russian history 
did not lead him to any very clear or positive conclusions.”* In 1889 the 
Russian historian M. D’yakonov quoted this passage as something of a curi- 
osity and, in the absence of corroborative evidence to support Gregoras’ 
statement, was cautious in assessing its historical value.“ Finally in 1918 
another Russian scholar, P. Sokolov, ridiculed the attempt to read into this 
passage any reference to an alternation in the nationality of the metropoli- 
tans of Kiev.’* As far as I am aware, in no subsequent work of scholarship 
was this passage discussed. 

The negative attitude of Sokolov, and the silence of recent historians, 
are understandable, for Parisot’s edition of the thirty-sixth book of Grego- 
ras History, from which this passage has been quoted, was superseded in 
1855 (four years later) by the Bonn edition of the third volume of the com- 
plete History, which contains this passage in a mutilated form; six words 
are missing, and they are precisely the crucial words which refer to the 
alternation in the nationality of the primates of the Russian Church; Pari- 
sot’s edition reads: elvar S'avrév cai viv pév éx Tod yévous éxeivov, viv S'éx rdv 


* “Passer d'un prélat russe 4 un prélat grec, c’est nommer wapaddAdé, peu importe qu’aprés 
le Gree on prenne d’autres Grecs ou que ]’on revienne 4 un Russe: si ]’on y revient, les choix 
se feront dyo.Baddv; mais, tant qu’on ne dit pas duo.Baddy, on ne sait pas si les choix mettent 
alternativement un Russe et un Gree sur le siége primatial. Qu’on ne croie donc pas wapaAddé 
synonyme d’ duoiBador; il y a entre eux la méme différence qu’entre varier et alterner . . . 
Nous disons parfaitement en frangais [alternative dans la variation.” Ibid., pp. 281-2. 

“See note 10. Parisot called this book the thirty-seventh, but his numeration has been 
superseded by that adopted by the Bonn editors. 

* Parisot asserts, in particular, that in the course of the eleventh century this alternation 
in the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev “fut consacrée et devint comme officielle” 
(ibid., p. 281), but adduces no conclusive evidence for this statement. 

“Vlast’ moskovskikh gosudarei (St. Petersburg, 1889), pp. 6-7. 

* Russky arkhierey iz Vizantii (Kiev, 1913), pp. 89-40. 
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THde PUvTwY Suod Kal tpadévrwr. The Bonn edition reads: elvar S'avrév Kai viv 
pev éx Tov TISE divTwv Spod Kat rpadévrwv.”® 

It is not surprising that historians, who since 1855 have tended to read 
the thirty-sixth book of the History in the Bonn edition rather than in 
Parisot’s earlier version, have, with the exception of D’yakonov, failed to 
realize the true meaning of Gregoras’ words; indeed, the defective text of 
the Bonn edition, in spite of such patent clues alluding to alternation as 
the correlative clause viv yév and the words dyorBaddv and wapaddd€, could 
at first glance be read to mean that the Russian primates were to be chosen 
solely from among those who had been born and brought up in Byzantium.” 
In Migne’s edition of the History, published in 1865, the passage in question 
is printed in the same, defective form.”* 

The omission of the crucial words which refer to the alternation in the 
nationality of the primates of Russia from all editions of the thirty-sixth 
book subsequent to Parisot’s is undoubtedly due to an error of I. Bekker, 
the editor of the third volume of the Bonn text of Gregoras’ History: for the 
printed text of this passage in Bonn (as indeed of the entire thirty-sixth 
book) is derived from a single manuscript, the Par. Gr. 3075 in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, which is a copy made in the year 1699 of the fourteenth- 
century Vat. Gr. 1095 in the Vatican Library; ** and both manuscripts con- 
tain the crucial words in full.”” I know of no other manuscript containing 
the thirty-sixth book of Gregoras’ History. Omont is wrong in stating that it 
is also to be found in the Par. Gr. 1276 in the Bibliothéque Nationale,” an 
error repeated by R. Guilland in his book on Nicephorus Gregoras.” So we 
are left ultimately with a single manuscript, the Vat. Gr. 1095, on the basis 
of which this passage, defectively printed in the Bonn edition, should be 
corrected.” 

What are we to think of this statement of Gregoras? In no other source 


* Historiae Byzantinae lib. xxxvi, cap. 23, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1855), III, p. 513, lines 
2-4, 

* This conclusion is, in fact, drawn by Sokolov (Russky arkhierey iz Vizantii, pp. 39-40, 
265). 

*P. G., CXLIX, col. 453. 

* Parisot, op. cit., pp. 2-3; R. Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras (Paris, 1926), p. 
xviii. 

” Par, Gr. 3075, fol. 75 r; Vat. Gr. 1095 fols. 255 v-256 r. 

™H. A. Omont, Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
I (Paris, 1898), no. 1276. 

™ Guilland, Essai sur Nicéphore Grégoras, p. 242. 

“The omission of the crucial words from the Bonn edition was no doubt accidental: this 
is shown by the fact that in the Latin translation underneath the Greek text they are given 
in full: qui modo ex gente illa, modo ex nostra terra natis educatisque post antecedentis 
mortem mutuo sedem occupat. Hist. Byz., Bonn, III, p. 518. 
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is such an agreement between Byzantium and Russia, regulating the nation- 
ality of the metropolitans of Kiev, so much as mentioned; the view currently 
held by scholars of the niethods by which the Russian primates were ap- 
pointed is far removed from the notion of any such working compromise 
between Russia and the Empire; and these facts, when added to the late- 
ness of Gregoras’ evidence, might well suggest that his statement was a 
product of fantasy or misinformation. Yet, so long as Gregoras’ statement 
is not directly contradicted by other, more reliable, sources, it is surely 
worth inquiring whether any evidence, however indirect, can be found to 
support it, and whether, generally speaking, his testimony might provide 
adequate grounds for reconsidering the problem of the ecclesiastical rela- 
tions between Byzantium and medieval Russia. The first step in such an 
inquiry must be an attempt to ascertain the general reliability of Gregoras’ 
statements about the Russian people and their Church. 

In his History Gregoras discusses the affairs of Russia at considerable 
length, in a passage of book twenty-eight which relates how the Grand 
Duke of Moscow sent, ca. 1850, a large sum of money to the Emperor John 
Cantacuzenus for the repair of the church of St. Sophia,”* and especially 
in book thirty-six, in which he describes the struggle carried on before 
the authorities in Constantinople between 1353 and 1356, by the rival can- 
didates of the Grand Dukes of Moscow and Lithuania, for the jurisdiction 
over the whole Russian Church.” The latter account contains several state- 
ments that are tendentious and inaccurate. Gregoras’ bias is revealed when- 
ever he touches, however lightly, on the subject of Hesychasm: since 
1347, when the accession of John Cantacuzenus secured the triumph of 
the hesychast doctrines of Gregory Palamas, Gregoras had been in opposi- 
tion, and in the course of the next few years emerged as the leader of the 
anti-Palamite party in Byzantium. As such, and as one who had suffered 
for his convictions, he entertained a particularly violent dislike for the Pala- 
mite Patriarch Philotheus,” who in June 1854 appointed the Muscovite 
candidate, Alexius, bishop of Vladimir, to the post of “metropolitan of 
Kiev and All Russia.” Gregoras’ dislike of Philotheus undoubtedly colored 
his judgment of the Patriarch’s nominee; and the portrait he draws of Alex- 
ius, behaving like some villain of melodrama and securing the metropolitan 
see by distributing enormous bribes in Constantinople *’ — a picture which 
flatly contradicts the evidence, not only of Russian sources, but of By- 


“ Hist. Byz. lib. xxviii, cap, 84-6, Bonn, III, pp. 198-200. 
* Op. cit., lib. xxxvi, cap, 20-51, ibid., pp. 511-26. 

“ Cf. Guilland, op. cit., pp. 84, 40, 51, 97, 226, 289-91. 
" Ibid., cap, 86-7, p. 519, 
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zantine documents as well * — shows that his judgment of Russian affairs 
was apt at times to be clouded by partisan bias. The same desire to blacken 
the Patriarch Philotheus appears in Gregoras’ account of Alexius unsuc- 
cessful rival Roman, a candidate of Olgerd, Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
who later in the same year 1854 was appointed by the Patriarch “metro- 
politan of the Lithuanians.” Gregoras extolls the virtues of Roman as 
vigorously as he castigates the vices of Alexius,” and, contrary to the 
evidence of all the other sources, he makes Roman come to Constantinople 
and receive the Patriarch’s consecration before Alexius’ arrival. His aim 
is clearly to suggest — though, doubtless to salve his historian’s conscience, 
he does so with disingenuous ambiguity — that the Patriarch Philotheus, 
out of deference for the Muscovite gold, unlawfully appointed Alexius to 
the same post — the metropolitan see of Kiev and All Russia — to which he 
had just nominated Roman.” . 
There can thus be no doubt that, in discussing the contemporary affairs 
of the Russian Church, Gregoras, carried away by his hatred of Hesychasm 
and of the Patriarch Philotheus, was apt at times to select and twist the 
facts to conform with his polemical aims. Even here, however, he seems 
reluctant to indulge in downright invention or falsification.” But whenever 


* The Russian sources referring to Alexius, who was canonized by the Russian Church, 
are cited and analyzed in Golubinsky, op. cit., II, 1, pp. 171, ff. High praise is meted out = 
Alexius in the synodal decree of the Patriarch Philotheus, of June 30, 1354 (Acta His 
tus Constantinopolitani, 1, pp. 8336-40) and in the synodal decree of the Patriarch Callistus, 0 
July 1361 (ibid., pp. 425-30). Gregoras’ picture of Alexius is all the less paar since 
Alexius had been appointed Vicar-General to the metropolitan of Russia and wa , 
mended for the post of future metropolitan by his predecessor Theognostus, a. a . or 
whom Gregoras professes the highest regard (Hist. Byz. lib. xxxvi, cap. 24, 27-30, Bonn, 
Ill, pp. 518-516). 


* Ibid., cap. 34-5, p. 518. Md 
” The aa. Hee of eal and the exact chronology of Alexius’ and Roman's two journeys 


inople remain, admittedly, rather uncertain, as the different sources do not always 
ope. Ceetaues, op. cit., II, 1. pp. 177-87, 190-3; A. M. Ammann, Abriss der ostsla- 
wischen Kirchengeschichte (Vienna, 1950), pp. 94-5. It is clear, however, that _— " 
already in Constantinople in 1853, and that Roman could not have arrived before the fol- 
ne, oa facts are stated in the synodal decree of the Patriarch Callistus, of July, 1861. 
(Acta Patr. Const., I, pp. 425-30). Alexius was appointed pntporodlrns KvéBov xal dons 
‘Pwolas (on June 80, 1854; ibid., p. 340) and Roman “a little later” (pera pixpdv) pytpo- 
modrns AcrBav. Gregoras, while inverting the chronological order of these appointments, 
refers to the titles granted to the two prelates in the — 7 — Tra yap xe 
évros évratda rod ‘Pwyavod, dOpdov émrepin tis exeiev érepos, Tovvoy 108, oo » 
a petiy hkeu eee 546 pntporoAlrns (loc. cit., cap. 86, p. 519). Previously he = 
stated that Roman aspired to the metropolitan see of All Russia (ri ris a9 a ve 
dmioxomhy Kad pnrpdrodw; ibid., cap. $4, p. 518), and we are doubtless meant to believe tha 
Roman and Alexius were in turn appointed to the same post. 
"P, Sokolov (Russky arkhierey iz Vizantii, pp. 376-8) plausibly suggests that ee 
intermingled the facts of Roman’s first and second visits to Constantinople (in 1854 an 
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Gregoras’ partisan passions were not involved, his treatment of Russia was 


full, careful and well-informed. His remarks on the geography, climate, | 


and economy of the country,” on the transfer of the metropolitan’s residence 
from Kiev to Vladimir because of the devastation of South Russia by the 
Mongols," on the division of the realm into three or four states or princi- 
palities,*” are clearly the work of a conscientious and accurate recorder. 
His remarks on the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, whose rulers had, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, conquered the greater part of western 
and south-western Russia, are equally valuable and precise. He mentions 
the paganism of their rulers and their successful resistance to the Tatars; ® 
makes some penetrating observations on the ecclesiastical policy of the 
Grand Duke Olgerd * (1345-77), who, though a pagan himself, sought 
to extract from the Byzantine authorities the appointment of his candidate 
Roman as metropolitan of Kiev, as a means of furthering his political de- 
signs on the Muscovite lands; and supplies us with information, clearly 
obtained at first hand, on the age and physical appearance of Roman, and 
on his kinship with Olgerd’s wife.** 

If Gregoras’ information on the history and politics of Lithuania was 
obviously obtained from Roman, whom he must have met in Constanti- 


1355), in order to bolster up his thesis that the Byzantine authorities, in withholding their 
support from Roman, missed the opportunity of converting the latter’s sovereign, Olgerd, to 
Christianity. In another context, Gregoras has been harshly criticized for stating that a Rus- 
sian ruler (iyeudv) had been granted the Byzantine court title of § ém THS tparé{ns by 
the Emperor Constantine the Great (Hist. Byz., lib. vii, cap. 5, ed. L. Schopenus [Bonn, 
1829], I, p. 239). The disregard for chronology is, of course, blatant, but this passage occurs 
in a much earlier section of the History, and may well have been written before Gregoras 
had begun systematically to collect information about Russia. Moreover, we know from 
Maximus Planudes that in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century a Russian ruler 
did bear the title of 6 émi ris rpaméfns. See H. Haupt, “Neue Beitrage zu den Fragmenten 
des Dio Cassius,” Hermes, 14 (1879), p. 445. Cf. A. A. Vasiliev, “Was Old Russia a Vassal 
State of Byzantium?,” Speculum, 7 (1932), pp. 353-4. Cf. infra, note 41. 

* Hist. Byz. lib. xxxvi, cap. 21-22, Bonn, III, p. 512. 

“Ibid., cap. 24-30, pp. 513-6. It may seem surprising that Gregoras does not mention 
Moscow which, by the time he was writing, was already in fact the political and ecclesiastical 
capital of Eastern Russia. Yet the Byzantine authorities were slow to recognize this fact, and 
in the middle of the fourteenth century the primate of the Russian Church still held the title 
of “metropolitan of Kiev and of All Russia,” though his predecessors ceased to reside in Kiev 
in 1300. 

* Ibid., cap. 25-6, pp. 513-4. Though it is possible that this is a reference to the political 
fragmentation of Russia which began in the twelfth century, it seems more likely that 
Gregoras is alluding to the “three or four” rival and independent principalities into which 
Eastern Russia was divided in the middle of the fourteenth century, i.e. Moscow, Tver’, 
Suzdal’ and Ryazan’. Cf. G. Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 1953), p. 206. 

* Ibid., cap. 26, 33-4, pp. 514, 517. 

* Ibid., cap. 34-5, pp. 517-18. 

* Ibid., cap. 34-5, p. 518. 
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nople, it seems likely that much of his knowledge about Russia was de- 
rived from Theognostus, metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia from 1828 
to 1858. Theognostus was a native of Constantinople, and Gregoras writes 
of him with affectionate admiration, partly because of the prestige and in- 
fluence he is said to have wielded in Russia,” and especially because of 
the vigorous opposition he displayed, on Gregoras’ showing, to the doc- 
trines of Gregory Palamas.*° There is no proof that Gregoras and Theog- 
nostus actually met, but it is hard to believe that the leader of the anti- 
Palamite party did not make the acquaintance of so distinguished an ally 
during one of the latter's visits to Constantinople, or that he failed to obtain 
from him first-hand information on the current conditions and past history 
of the land over which he exercised the supreme spiritual authority. * 
Gregoras’ testimony on the Russo-Byzantine agreement regulating the 
nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev should not be regarded as suspect 
a priori: it occurs not in the later chapters of the thirty-sixth book, where 
the author, yielding to his anti-Palamite bias, seeks to discredit the Patri- 
arch Philotheus and the Emperor John Cantacuzenus, but in the first part 
of the same book, near the beginning of the section dealing with Russia, 
where Gregoras’ information is at its most accurate and reliable. At the 


time he was writing the thirty-sixth book — shortly after his release in 1355 


* Tbid., cap. 24, 27-31, pp. 513-16. 

” Tbid., tik, xxvi, cap. i p. 114. Cf. Golubinsky, op. cit., II, 1, pp. 168-9; Guilland, 

i sur Nicé e Grégoras, pp. 41-2. , 
ao One of Necoliace paras letters bears the superscription 7 émi rijs Tpametns. The 
editor of this letter, I. C. von Aretin, took this anonymous addressee to be a prince of a 
on the grounds that the title of 6 émi rijs rpawéfys was, on Gregoras own showing, isa 
Russian rulers. (Beytriige zur Geschichte und Literatur, 4 [Munich, 1805], pp- 609- ) 
Cf. supra, note 32. This view is accepted by R. Guilland, the recent editor of i ie 
correspondence, who dates the letter between 1325 and 1330 and suggests that it was ae 
ably written to the Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan I Kalita (1825-41) (Correspondance : 
Nicéphore Grégoras [Paris, 1927], pp. 16, 378-9). The contents of the letter are vague an 
platitudinous, but show that Gregoras entertained a lively correspondence with the way 
for whom he professed a high regard. It is quite possible that the Byzantine a ti : i 
5 émi ris tparéfns was, at least in the fourteenth century, traditionally in the han : Oo 
Russian princes, as that of KovporaAdrns was in those of the Georgian princes in oe: 
century (see Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio, cap. 45-6, e ee 
Moravesik and R. J. H. Jenkins (Budapest, 1949], pp. 204-22). Cf. G. ne te 
byzantinische Staatenhierarchie,” Seminarium Kondakovianum, 8 (1936), p. 59; Ay 
Vasiliev, “Was Old Russia a Vassal State of Byzantium?,” Speculum, 7 (1982), PP: ; 
If Gregoras’ correspondent was really the Grand Duke of Moscow, another probab e source 
of our author’s knowledge of Russian affairs would be discovered. But was 6 émi rijs — 
the Muscovite sovereign? The identification, however tempting, seems to me still sg aE 
On the title of 6 émi ris rparéfys see J. B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System - en 
ninth century (London, 1911), pp. 125-6; Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De on : - ! 
Bonn, I, p. 725 (in the tenth century); and Ps.-Codinus, De Officiis, ed. Bonn, p. 35 (in the 
fourteenth century). 
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from imprisonment in the Monastery of the Chora *? — he was in Constanti- 
nople, and, through the high connections that he had previously enjoyed 
and doubtless to some extent still maintained, at Court, in the Church sind 
in the office of the Logothete of the Dromos, must have been able to acquire 
first-hand information on the problem of the appointment of the metropoli- 
tans of Kiev, particularly since this problem had been recently reviewed 
and no doubt widely debated, in Constantinople in connection with the 
appointment, in June 1354, of Alexius to the primatial see of Russia.“ 
Gregoras is known to have had access to documents which are no longer 
extant." His leading modern biographer, R. Guilland, has observed that 
the most reliable parts of his History are the later books, including the 
thirty-sixth.” And there is no reason to tax Gregoras with too much exag- 
geration when, in another part of his work, he asserts that of the events he 
describes he has personally seen or heard the greater part, relying for the 
remainder on the exact account of eye-witnesses.*° 

We may thus conclude that Gregoras’ statements relating to Russia 
deserve to be taken seriously, since our author, generally speaking, treats 
the subject in an accurate and well-informed manner. At the same time, 
his remoteness, in time and distance, from the events he recounts, and his 
occasional lapses into partiality, make it impossible to accept unquestion- 
ingly his evidence on the Russian Church, unless it is supported by the tes- 
timony of other sources. This applies in particular to his assertion that Rus- 
sia’s conversion to Christianity was accompanied by a Russo-Byzantine 
agreement, according to which the metropolitans of Kiev were to be ap- 
pointed alternately from among Byzantines and Russians. 

One of the purposes of this article is to discover whether, in the ab- 
sence of direct corroborative evidence, the relevant sources, Byzantine and 
Russian, provide any indication that such an agreement may, in fact, have 
existed. Its other, and more general, aim is to reconsider, in the light of 
Gregoras’ testimony, the problem of how the primates of the Russian Church 
were, from the eleventh to the mid-fourteenth century, actually appointed. 
These two aims may best be achieved by an attempt to answer three sepa- 
rate questions: 

1. Can any regular alternation in the nationality of the metropolitans 
of Kiev be detected in this period? 

2, Is the existence of an agreement such as that attested by Gregoras 

“ Guilland, op, cit., p. 245, 
“ Cf. infra, pp. 88-48, 
“ Guilland, ibid. 


* Ibid, 
“ Hist. Byz., lib, xii, cap. 1, Bonn, II, p, 571. 
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consistent with our knowledge of the ecclesiastical relations between By- 
zantium and medieval Russia? 

3. Is there any evidence suggesting that those primates of the Russian 
Church who, in this period, were not directly nominated by the authorities 
of Constantinople, were elected in Russia by the Russians themselves? 

I propose to consider these questions with reference to two successive 
periods covered by the evidence of Gregoras: the two and a half centuries 
that elapsed between Russia’s final conversion to Christianity in 988 or 989 
and the Mongol invasion in the fourth decade of the thirteenth century; 
and the following century or so, from 1287 to 1854. And, for reasons of con- 
venience which will become apparent in the course of this discussion, I 
shall consider the second period first. 


I 


1. With regard to the period 1237-1854, the first question can be an- 
swered in the affirmative: the alternation referred to by Gregoras is stri- 
kingly evident; with remarkable regularity Byzantine and Russian candi- 
dates were appointed, in turn, to the metropolitan see of Kiev and All 
Russia: Joseph (1237-?), a Byzantine; Cyril (ca. 1249-81), a Russian; 
Maximus (1283-1305), a Byzantine; Peter (1808-26), a Russian; Theog- 
nostus (1828-53), a Byzantine; Alexius (1854-78), a Russian; the list is 
complete and speaks for itself.” 

2. Was this alternation fortuitous? Historians of the Russian Church 
seem to have shown a singular reluctance to ask themselves this question. 
E. Golubinsky, for example, regarded the appointment of the Russian can- 
didates in this period as due to a historical accident — the unwillingness of 
Byzantine prelates to face the rigors and dangers of a prolonged residence 
in Kiev, devastated by the Mongols in 1240 — which, in his opinion, caused 
the East Roman authorities to agree to the appointment of a Russian pri- 
mate ca. 1249, and subsequently to accept on several occasions a repetition 
of this precedent.** Quite apart, however, from the lack of any evidence that 
the Byzantine churchmen of the period were quite so pusillanimous,” Golu- 
binsky’s explanation by-passes the main issue — the regular alternation in 
the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev for nearly a century and a half. 

“ For the careers of these metropolitans, see Golubinsky, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 50-225; Am- 
mann, op. cit., pp. 57-61, 78-84, 92-9. 

“ Golubinsky, ibid., pp. 50-1, 104-%. 

“It is noteworthy that according to Byzantine Canon Law, a bishop who refuses to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the diocese entrusted to his care falls under the sentence of 


excommunication for as long as he persists in his refusal (36th Apostolic Canon: G. Rhalles 
and M. Potles, Svvraypa tév Oelwy Kal iepdv Kavdvor, II Athens, 1852], p. 48). 
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Another Russian historian, T. Barsov, facing the problem more squarely, 
expressed the view that this alternation was not adventitious, but was due 
to the desire of the Byzantine authorities to retain their hold over the Rus- 
sian Church without offending the national susceptibilities of the Russians.” 
He did not, however, raise the question as to whether this arrangement was 
the outcome of a self-perpetuating agreement, or the result of a series of 
ad hoc concessions made by the Byzantines to the Russian authorities. The 
connection between the alternation in the nationality of the primates of 
the Russian Church from 1237 to 1878 and Gregoras’ evidence is obvious. 
It is possible, of course, that our historian, or the source he used, was merely 
inferring, from the fact that for the previous century and more Byzantines 
and Russians had regularly succeeded one another as metropolitans of Rus- 
sia, the existence of a formal agreement on this point between the two coun- 
tries, rationalizing, in other words, a de facto situation. Yet it does not seem 
likely that an arrangement that operated so regularly and for so long 
was the result of chance, or even of a series of ad hoc agreements be- 
tween the authorities of Byzantium and Russia. It is thus probable that 
Gregoras was right in postulating the existence of a general agreement be- 
tween the two countries which was effective during the period from 1237 
to 1378. 

It will be remembered that Gregoras asserts that this agreement was 
concluded at the time of Russia’s conversion to Christianity in the late 
tenth century. The reliability of this part of his evidence will be discussed 
later. It may, however, be stated here that the apparent absence of any 
regular alternation in the nationality of the metropolitans of Kiev before 
1237 permits us to inquire whether this agreement between Byzantium and 
Russia could have been concluded in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There exists, of course, no direct evidence on this point, but it is 
tempting to assume a connection between the regular practice of appoint- 
ing Russians to the metropolitan see of Kiev and the policy of granting 
wide ecclesiastical concessions to the other Slavonic satellites of the Em- 
pire, a policy pursued by the Byzantine authorities during their residence 
in Nicaea, and exemplified by the foundation of the autocephalous Arch- 
bishopric of Serbia in 1219 and by the recognition of the Patriarchate of 
Bulgaria in 1235." 


” Konstantinopol'sky patriarkh i ego vlast’ nad russkoy tserkov’yu (St. Petersburg, 1878) 
pp. 461-4. ae 


= On the foundation of the Archbishopric of Serbia in 1219 and the establishment of the 
Bulgarian Patriarchate in 1235, see M. Spinka, A History of Christianity in the Balkans (Chi- 


cago, 1933), pp. 84-8, 110-2; G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine Stat 
pp. 382-3, 388-9. pany ory of yzantine State (Oxford, 1956), 
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8. It is natural to inquire whether the circumstances in which the 
metropolitans of Kiev and All Russia were appointed in this period can 
shed any light upon the problem under discussion. Nothing of particular 
interest is known about the appointment of the Byzantine prelates, Joseph, 
Maximus, and Theognostus, who were sent to Russia by the Patriarch, the 
first from Nicaea, the other two from Constantinople.” But on the election 
of the Russian candidates, Cyril, Peter, and Alexius, we are better informed; 
and the conclusions we can draw from contemporary sources are not with- 
out interest. 

The Metropolitan Cyril, who was probably a monk of West Russian 
origin, was chosen by Prince Daniel of Galicia, the most powerful of the 
Russian rulers of his time, was sent to Nicaea ca. 1246 to be consecrated by 
the Patriarch as metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, and returned, duly 
invested, a few years later."* There is no suggestion in the sources that the 
appointment of a native candidate, nominated by a Russian sovereign, was 
in any way unusual, or that the Patriarch opposed it on canonical or other 
grounds. 

The election, and subsequent career, of the Metropolitan Peter pro- 
vide us with a few more significant facts. Upon the death of the Greek 
Metropolitan Maximus in 1305, the Russian abbot Gerontius went to Con- 
stantinople, hoping and expecting to be consecrated metropolitan of All 
Russia by the Patriarch. There is no doubt that Gerontius was the candi- 
date put forward for this office by the senior Russian ruler, Prince Michael 
of Tver’, who at that time held the title of Grand Duke of Vladimir.* Simul- 
taneously Prince George of Galicia sent a candidate of his own to Con- 
stantinople, with the request that he be consecrated metropolitan of Galicia: 
this was the Abbot Peter, a native of Western Russia. The Patriarch Athana- 
sius decided otherwise: he rejected Gerontius’ candidature, and instead 
consecrated Peter metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia (1308)."° A curious, 
yet significant, interpretation of the attitude of the Byzantine authorities 
to these two Russian candidates can be found in the Vita of the Metropoli- 
tan Peter (who was subsequently canonized by the Russian Church) com- 

posed by Cyprian, Metropolitan of All Russia (1390-1406). According to 

* See Golubinsky, op. cit., II, 1, pp. 50, 90, 146-7. 

® The sources, and the somewhat uncertain chronology, relating to the election and con- 
secration of the Metropolitan Cyril are discussed by Golubinsky (ibid., pp. 51-4) and Sokolov 
(Russky arkhierey iz Vizantii, pp. 159-63). Cyril’s early career is not precisely known: 
Golubinsky (ibid., p. 53) and Vernadsky (The Mongols and Russia, p. 147) take him to have 
been a monk in the region of Galicia and Volynia; Ammann (op. cit., p. 58) believes, on 
somewhat inadequate grounds, that he had been the bishop of Chelm (Kholm) in Galicia. 


“ Cf. Golubinsky, op. cit., pp. 99-101; Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 218-24. 
* Golubinsky, op. cit., pp. 101-5. 
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Cyprian, the Patriarch rejected the candidature of Gerontius because he 
had been elected by the Russian secular authorities; “it is unlawful,” he is 
said to have declared, “for laymen to make elections to the episcopate.” 
If the right of “election” is taken to mean the right (of the Russian rulers) 
to put forward their own candidates. for the office of metropolitan, it is 
probable that the Patriarch said no such thing. His acceptance of Peter's 
candidature shows that he recognized this right. It has long been clear that 
Cyprian’s account of these events is biased, since during his tenure of the 
metropolitan office he fought, with only partial success, this very practice 
whereby the Russian rulers submitted their own candidates for the pri- 
matial see.” His bias appears further in his account of Peter’s consecration: 
on Peter's arrival in Constantinople, he states, the Patriarch “summons the 
synod of the most holy metropolitans and proceeds to elect [Peter] in the 
customary manner.” ** This is a perfectly accurate description of the formal 
election of a metropolitan by the Patriarchal Synod in Constantinople, the 
avvodos évdn.odca, and it conforms to the practice current in the Byzantine 
Church in the Middle Ages.” But in this case the formal election by the 
supreme authorities of the Byzantine Church was preceded by Peter’s nomi- 
nation (though to a see different from the one to which he was eventually 
appointed ) by a Russian sovereign, and Cyprian is clearly at pains to recon- 
cile Peter's free election by the Patriarchal Synod with the distasteful fact 
that he was recommended by a secular ruler. Further, it is curious that 
Cyprian himself involuntarily suggests that the right of the Russian princes 
to put forward their own candidates for the office of metropolitan was 
widely recognized at the time: Gerontius, he tells us, “went to Constanti- 
nople, as if he already had what he expected.” The same conclusion 
emerges from the subsequent relations of the Metropolitan Peter with the 
Byzantine See. On his return to Russia Peter became the friend and sup- 
porter of the Prince of Moscow, George (1304-25), an association which 
led the Metropolitan, in the last years of his life, to transfer, at the instiga- 
tion of George's successor Ivan I (1825-41), his residence from Vladimir to 


“Kniga Stepennaya Tsarskago Rodosloviya: in Polnoe $ i i j 
i ees Ee. aoe y noe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, 21 

” Cf. Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 219, 347, 451, 473; Golubinsky, o it 

“ Kniga Stepennaya, loc. cit. ae ae 

” Cf. infra, pp. 51-2, 53. 

“He attempts to do so by suggesting that prince Geor ici 

ge of Galicia, c ling fr 

Peter the fact that he had nominated him for the office of metropolitan, sila ies . Con- 
a waren: for : different purpose, and secretly requested the Patriarch and his 
synod to appoint him. Golubinsky has no difficulty in showing how i i 
gestion is (op. cit., II, 1, p- 103, note 1). : ee ag 

“ Kniga Stepennaya, loc. cit., p. 324. 
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Moscow. Peter’s close collaboration with the Prince of Moscow brought him 
into conflict with the latter’s rival and enemy, Michael of Tver’, who, about 
1311, wrote to the Patriarch of Constantinople, requesting that Peter be 
brought to judgment for infringing ecclesiastical discipline.” The Patriarch 
Niphon wrote back to Michael, suggesting that the Russian metropolitan 
be tried in Constantinople, and, if found guilty, dismissed; in such a case, 
the Patriarch states, “we will appoint another [metropolitan], whomsoever 
your Piety desires.” “ If the Byzantine Patriarchate, always so anxious to 
maintain a strong hold over the Russian Church, could make so explicit an 
offer, we may conclude that it did not regard the nomination of a native 
candidate by the Russian sovereign as outrageous or unusual, 

Peter seems to have weathered this storm successfully, and his position 
grew stronger when Michael of Tver’ met his death at the Golden Horde in 
1319. The next Russian to be appointed as metropolitan of Kiev and All 
Russia was Alexius.™ 

The circumstances that accompanied the nomination, election and ap- 
pointment of the Metropolitan Alexius are so curious, and their relation 
to the testimony of Nicephorus Gregoras is so suggestive, that they warrant 
a fairly detailed discussion. The son of a Russian nobleman of high rank, 
himself the godson of the Grand Duke of Moscow Ivan I Kalita, Alexius had 
lived as a monk in a monastery in Moscow for over twenty years when he 
was appointed, in 1340, by his sovereign and by the Metropolitan Theog- 
nostus as the latter’s coadjutor, with the prospective right of succession to 
the primacy. In 1352 Theognostus, whose health had deteriorated, conse- 
crated him Bishop of Vladimir, again on the understanding that Alexius 
would succeed him as metropolitan of All Russia. In the meantime, Theog- 
nostus and the Grand Duke of Moscow, Symeon, had sent an embassy to 
Constantinople to request the Patriarch and the Emperor to sanction Alex- 
ius’ candidature. When the embassy returned to Moscow in July 1358, 
Theognostus and Symeon were both dead. Thereupon Alexius left for Con- 


“ The accusations put forward against the Metropolitan Peter are discussed by Golubinsky 
(ibid., pp. 118-15). 

" Pamyatniki drevne-russkogo kanonicheskogo prava, part 1 (2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 
1908): Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vol. 6, 2nd ed., no. 16, col. 149. 

“ A strange, and not well authenticated, action is ascribed to the Metropolitan Peter by 
the anonymous author of his fourteenth-century Vita. Shortly before his death, Peter is alleged 
to have nominated as metropolitan a certain Archimandrite Theodore (Metropolitan Makary, 
Istoriya russkoy fSerkvi, IV [St. Petersburg, 1886], p. 315). Theodore’s identity, origin and 
fate are quite unknown, and, if true, this statement may mean that Peter nominated not his 
successor (as Golubinsky, ibid., pp. 145-6, believes), but the candidate to the metropoli- 
tan see of Galicia. (See Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 262-4. ) 

“For an account of Alexius’ appointment, see Golubinsky, ibid., pp. 171, ff.; Sokolov, 


ibid., pp. 285-358. 
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stantinople, expecting, as the Russian sources imply, to be appointed metro- 
politan. 

Alexius remained in Constantinople for a whole year; during much of 
this time, one is led to suppose, the Byzantine authorities scrutinized his 
credentials and discussed his suitability. Finally, on June 80, 1854, a de- 
cree of the Synod of the Church of Constantinople, signed by the Patriarch 
Philotheus, formally appointed him metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia. 
It is a remarkable document. After a preamble which states that the 
Church of Constantinople holds the metropolitan diocese of Kiev and All 
Russia in particular honor because of Russia’s numerous inhabitants, the 
preeminence of the power of its king (imepoyf pnyuciis éfovoias), and the 
presence near its borders of a large pagan population,” the decree hints 
rather darkly at “the ways, diverse and most appropriate to the needs of 
its administration” (xara rods modvedets Kad apiorous tpdrovs TOV oiKovopiar 
avrjs), in which the See of Constantinople had in the past appointed (éyxa- 
téornoe) the primates of the Russian Church; “similarly” (épotws) it had 
now attempted to find a suitable candidate for this post among the clerics 
of Constantinople; its choice, however, had fallen upon Alexius, who “was 
born and brought up” in Russia (éxeioe yevvnbeis cai rpadeis ),°* because of 
his piety and virtue, and also because he had been recommended for this 
office by the late Metropolitan Theognostus. The final decision of the Patri- 
arch and his synod, reached after a careful examination lasting a whole year 
(e€erdores SeSwxdres dxpiBeorary émt dd6KAnpov 78y évavrdv), was influenced, 
too, by favorable reports on Alexius obtained from Byzantine visitors to 
Russia and Russian visitors to Constantinople, and also by the fact that 
“the great King” (6 péyas pié) of Russia, ie. the Grand Duke of Moscow, 
Ivan II, wrote to the Emperor, John Cantacuzenus, in support of his candi- 
dature. The decree then adds the following comment: “although this is by 
no means customary nor safe for the Church, yet in view of these trust- 
worthy and commendatory reports, and of his virtuous and godly mode of 

“ The text is printed in Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, I, pp. 336-40. 

“ There is a curious similarity between this passage of the synodal decree and some of 
Gregoras’ references to Russia: both Philotheus and Gregoras describe the Russian people as 
modvavOpwros (cf. Gregoras, Hist. Byz., lib. xxviii, cap. 35, Bonn, III, p. 199; elsewhere, 
Gregoras calls the Russians @yos roAvavOpwndrarov: lib. xxxvi, cap. 21, ibid., p. 512); both 
give the Grand Duke of Moscow the title of pné (Gregoras, ibid., cap. 28, p. 515); both 
refer to the pagan neighbors of Russia, the Lithuanians, as fire-worshippers (wrupooAdrpas: 
Acta Patr. Constant., loc. cit., p. 336; yévos mupoodatpoiv: Hist. Byz., ibid., cap. 26, p. 514). 

The words éxeice yevvnfeis Kai tpadeis, used in the synodal decree, are strikingly remi- 
niscent of Gregoras’ expression é« rév rpde pivrwv dy08 Kal tpadévtwr, which occurs in the 
passage referring to the alternate nationality of the metropolitans of Russia (cf. supra, note 


10). They may also be compared to Gregoras’ statement that the Metropolitan Theognostus 
edu tre kal réOparrat in Constantinople (Hist. Byz., loc. cit., cap. 30, p. 516). 
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life, we have decided that this shall be, but in respect only of the Lord 


Alexius; and we by no means permit nor concede that any other Wine = 
Russian origin should in the future become the primate ( dpyxuepéa. ) rf a 
country; on the contrary [the primates of Russia are to he chosen | <7 
[among the clergy of] the . . . city of Constantinople. The oh in 

interposes a recommendation to his successors to abide, when eee rae 
appointments to the see of Kiev and All Russia, by this ruling, 3 ore 
that Alexius, appointed in full conformity with the canons and laws of the 


Church, will take possession of his new see “just as though he were from 


here.” *° 


One is immediately struck by two features of this synodal decree: the 
Patriarch’s obvious desire to satisfy the demands of the Muscovite authori- 
ties; and his assertion that Alexius’ appointment to the see of Kiev and All 
Russia “is by no means customary nor safe for the Church. The first feature 
can be easily explained by the political and ecclesiastical situation in a 
ern Europe in the middle of the fourteenth century. Moscow, which : ter 
the death of the Metropolitan Peter in 1826 had become de facto the ecc ue 
astical capital of Russia, was at that time emerging as the one politica 
center east of the Lithuanian border capable of acting as an effective rally- 
ing point for the rising national consciousness of the Russian people and, as 
events were soon to prove, of successfully challenging the hitherto oe 
nable power of the Golden Horde. Its princes, who had embarked with : 
blessing of the Church and the support of their boyars on the policy O 
“gathering” the whole of eastern Russia under their sway, were becoming 
increasingly powerful and rich. It is not surprising that the Byzantine au- 
thorities; whose realm, weakened by the civil war between John Palaeologus 
and John Cantacuzenus, hemmed in on land by its enemies, the Turks and 
the Serbs, and disabled on sea by the encroachments of the Genoese and 
Venetians, faced financial ruin; were ready in 1354 to lend a favorable 
ear to the demands of an allied and satellite state from which military and 
economic assistance could be expected — the Grand Duchy of Muscovy 
and its péyas py€." The policy of granting concessions to Russia was further 


” “Hyeis, ei kal ovdev Fv ovvnbes Si0Aov ovde dopadts Tobro Th exxAnoig, cpus ras eagles 
kal ovotatiKis TavTas paptupias Kal THV évdperov kal Bedperrar nee Se vexpivapev ae 
yevéoOa, wry eis abrdvy 8} Totrov Kai povoy Tov Kip Adegvov, ob phy oy Puan eh hee 
evdiSoapev GAws Erepdv tiva eis TO és dad Tis ‘Pooias oppapevoy dpxvepea, — yertotas, ha 
dd ravrns Tis Oeodogdarov Kal Oeopeyadtvrov Kai evdatpovos Kwvoravtwoumodews . . +: 

Patr. Constant., loc. cit., p. 337. 

eves 

in Ay eet crisis of the Empire in the mid-fourteenth century, see ana 
History of the Byzantine State, pp. 469-70. It is not impossible that a naps ee _~ 
between the Russian support for Alexius’ candidature and the money sent ca. y 
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necessitated by the ecclesiastical situation. Now that the political fabric of 
the Byzantine state was irretrievably shattered, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was the only force capable of championing the traditional claims of 
the East Roman Empire to hegemony over the whole of Eastern Christen- 
dom.” But in 1854 the position of the Byzantine Patriarchate in Eastern 
Europe was gravely compromised: the Serbian Church, since the estab- 
lishment of the Serbian Patriarchate by Stephen Du&an in 1846, was in open 
revolt against the mother Church of Constantinople; the Church of Bul- 
garia was likewise challenging its authority; its patriarch had recently en- 
abled the monk Theodoretus to gain possession of the see of Kiev, in open 
defiance of the Patriarch of Constantinople; and Olgerd, Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, was, it seems, threatening to subject the Orthodox population 
of his realm to the jurisdiction of the Pope.” The Patriarch Philotheus was 
fully alive to this danger and to his responsibilities; and during his first 
tenure of the patriarchal office (1854-5) and especially during his second 
(1364-76), he strove, with singular energy and remarkable success, to re- 
unite the Orthodox peoples of eastern Europe by a common loyalty to the 
See of Constantinople. It is hence not surprising that, in appointing the 
Russian candidate Alexius to the see of Kiev and All Russia in 1354, Philo- 
theus was concerned to placate the Grand Duke of Moscow who was vir- 
tually the only sovereign in eastern Europe to remain, at that time, in 
communion with the Byzantine Church. 

Why, then, this grudging acceptance of Alexius’ candidature, and the 
Patriarch’s observation that his appointment “is by no means customary 
nor safe for the Church” (ei cat odSev hv ovvnbes Siddrov od5é dodadés TodTo 
TH éxxhnoig)? This question can best be answered by considering Philo- 
theus’ views on the government of the Church, By upbringing and convic- 
tion Philotheus — like Callistus who both preceded and followed him on 
the patriarchal throne (1350-4; 1355-63 ) — belonged to the party of “zeal- 
ots” in the Byzantine Church, which, in opposition to the “politicians” 
or “moderates,” had fought for centuries against state interference in eccle- 


Grand Duke Symeon of Moscow for the repair of St. Sophia. Cf. note 24. 

" The classic expression of these claims can be found in the letter written between 1394 
and 1397 by Anthony IV, Patriarch of Constantinople, to Basil I of Moscow: Acta Patr. 
Constant., II, pp. 188-92; cf, Ostrogorsky, H istory of the Byzantine State, p. 492. 

™ Cf. Spinka, A History of Christianity in the Balkans, pp. 117-8, 141-3; Golubinsky 
op. cit., II, 1, pp. 179-81; Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 861-2. 

“Cf. O. Halecki, “Un empereur de Byzance a Rome. Vingt ans de travail pour l’union 
des Eglises et pour la défense de lEmpire d’Orient, 1855-75,” Rozprawy Historyczne 
Towarzystwa Naukowego Warszawskiego, 8 (Warsaw, 1930), pp. 179-80, 235-42. 
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siastical affairs.” As a leading hesychast and a former monk of Mount 
Athos, Philotheus rose to prominence among the “zealots,” who gained 
a decisive and lasting victory over their opponents when the teaching of 
Gregory Palamas was officially recognized by the Byzantine Church in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. An important feature of the zealots’ pro- 
gram was their insistence on the freedom of ecclesiastical appointments: 
and Philotheus himself was elected to the patriarchate in 1854 after his 
party had wrested from the Emperor John Cantacuzenus a public apology 
for having, in the past, engineered the election of his own nominees to 
the patriarchal throne, and an implied condemnation of the majority of the 
former emperors for doing the same.” 

Now from the standpoint of the zealots the appointment of the Metro- 
politan Alexius suffered from specific and obvious defects. Their nature 
can be inferred by considering three documents issued by the Patriarchal 
Chancellery between 1897 and ca. 1401, which contain a particularly clear 
exposition of the zealots’ view on ecclesiastical appointments. In the first, 
the Patriarch Anthony IV roundly rebukes a monk of Thessalonica for allow- 
ing the clergy and civil authorities («\npudv Kai dpxdévrwr) of that city to 
petition the Patriarch to appoint him as their metropolitan. The Patriarch 
objects not to the candidate as such, but to the attempt of the authorities 
of Thessalonica to by-pass the rules of canonical election.” These rules are 
stated more clearly in the second document, in which the Patriarch Mat- 
thew censures the clergy of Anchialus for asking him to appoint as arch- 
bishop of their city a candidate of their own choice. Canon law, he re- 
minds them, requires that the election be made by the bishops of the synod 
of Constantinople; they are to select three names, of which the patriarch 
chooses one, and he then consecrates the elected person; the patriarch has 
no right to suggest any name to the synod before the election; as for the 
clergy of Anchialus, all they may legitimately do is to recommend a given 
candidate to the synod and to the Patriarch; the Patriarch concludes this 
somewhat casuistic exhortation by promising to appoint their candidate, 
provided he is one of those elected by the synod.” The third docu- 
ment is a reply of the Patriarch Matthew to the Emperor of Trebizond 
who had requested him to appoint a local candidate as metropolitan of 
the city. The synod, the Patriarch writes, decided, after a careful study 

* On the “zealot” and the “moderate” parties in the Byzantine Church, see A. Vasiliev, 
History of the Byzantine Empire (Madison, 1952), pp. 659-71. 

“See the remarkable speech made by the Emperor to the synod of Constantinople: John 
Cantacuzenus, Historiae, lib. iv, cap. 87 (Bonn, 1832), III, pp. 272-5. 


” Acta Patr. Constant., Il, pp. 275-6 (March, 1897). 
s Ibid., pp. 345-7 (February, 1400), 
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of the Emperor's petitionary letter, to send it back; out of “friendship and 
love” for the Emperor and respect for the candidate’s qualities, it is pre- 
pared to grant the request, but only on condition that the Emperor send 
another letter, in which he would recommend the candidate in general 
terms, without mentioning the see of Trebizond; for a recommendation 
for a specific see pro persona (epi mpoodmov) is contrary to a strict in- 
terpretation of the canons (apa rv Kavovixiv axpiBedv éorw).”™ 

These curious documents suggest that at the turn of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the “zealot” party in the Byzantine Church was finding considerable 
difficulty in reconciling its principle of free elections to high ecclesiastical 
offices with the opposing claims of the sees dependent on Constantinople, 
and in attempting to eradicate the tendency of local authorities, secular 
and religious, to propose their own candidates to these offices, in accordance 
with a practice which the Byzantine Patriarchate, for reasons of expediency, 
had countenanced in former times. 

We may safely assume that the same difficulty faced the Patriarch 
Philotheus in 1354, Alexius had been explicitly recommended for the post 
of metropolitan of Russia by the Muscovite authorities to Philotheus’ prede- 
cessor Callistus and to the Emperor John Cantacuzenus. He had further 
been nominated as prospective metropolitan by his predecessor Theognos- 
tus, an act which came dangerously near to infringing Canon Law.*’ And 
the pressure which had clearly been exerted on the Byzantine authorities 
by the Grand Duke of Moscow in support of Alexius could scarcely com- 
mend itself to a patriarch who headed the party which insisted on strict- 
ness (dxpiBea) in the application of Canon Law, and was opposed to the 
interference of the secular power in ecclesiastical appointments. 

It remains to consider the last objection voiced by Philotheus to Alexius’ 
candidature: the fact that he was a Russian by birth and education. It is 
probable that the Patriarch, in stressing this fact, was moved, not by racial 
or national prejudice, but by the realization that a Russian candidate im- 
plied the patronage of a Russian sovereign and hence a capitulation to out- 
side, secular pressure. This is hinted at in the synodal decree of 1354, which 
states that future appointments to the see of All Russia are to be made 


" Ibid., pp. 541-3. The letter is undated, but it appears to have been written ca. 1401. 
Cf. the remarks on these three documents by Sokolov, op. cit., pp. 342-4. 

” The Canon Law of the Eastern Church inhibits a dying bishop from consecrating his 
successor (Nomocanon XIV titulorum, tit. I, cap. 18, citing the seventy-sixth Apostolic 
Canon: Rhalles and Potles, 3vvraypa, I, p. 56). Balsamon, commenting on this clause, cites 
the example of a twelfth-century metropolitan of Philippopolis who wished to resign on 
condition that the Patriarchal Synod appointed his own candidate as his successor; his request 
was refused, (Ibid., Il, p. 99). 
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without outside assistance (pnSevds érépwbev mpoodedpevor ).** The decision 
not to tolerate the election of any more Russian metropolitans after Alexius 
was to prove quite ineffectual, for during the six years that elapsed after 
the death of Alexius in 1878, the Byzantine Patriarchate agreed on three 
different occasions to the appointment of a native metropolitan of Russia.” 
Philotheus’ appeal to the past was equally unfortunate: for, in view of the 
fact that for the past hundred years there had been as many Russian as 
Byzantine occupants of the see of Kiev and All Russia, his assertion 
that the appointment of a native Russian to this post was “by no means 
customary,” was, to say the least, an exaggeration. The acts of the four- 
teenth-century synods of Constantinople are, to be sure, sometimes at vari- 
ance with historical fact; and one cannot but suspect that in the decree of 
1354, couched in the expert phraseology of East Roman diplomacy, Philo- 
theus and his synod, in their desire to safeguard the freedom of ecclesiastical 
elections, and to retain a strict hold over the Muscovite Church, were try- 
ing to introduce a new principle in the appointment of the metropolitans 
of Russia by willfully ignoring the realities of the past. 

What, then, were these realities of the past? It will be observed that 
the testimony of the Patriarch Philotheus and that of Nicephorus Gregoras, 
which are almost exactly contemporary, contradict each other on at least 
one essential point: the Patriarch, in defiance of historical truth, writes of 
the appointment of a native metropolitan of Russia as if it were a danger- 
ous innovation; Gregoras asserts that the Byzantine authorities had for- 
mally agreed in the past to alternate elections of Greek and Russian prelates 
to the see of Kiev; he does not, it is true, tell us explicitly that this agree- 
ment was kept, but the context and tenor of his words suggest that he 
still regarded it, at the time of writing, as at least theoretically in force. 

Because Philotheus made a false statement, it does not of course neces- 
sarily follow that Gregoras was speaking the truth. However, if the con- 
tradiction in their evidence is related to their opposing views on ecclesi- 
astical matters, we may discover an added reason for giving credit to the 


" Acta Patr. Constant., I, p. 338. 

“ These native metropolitans were Michael (1878-9), Pimen (1380-9) and Dionysius 
(1384-5). Cf. Acta Patr. Constant., II, pp. 12-8, 116-29. Golubinsky, op. cit., II, 1, pp. 226- 
60. The separate metropolitan dioceses of Lithuania and Galicia, created in the reign of 
Andronicus II (1282-1328), and abolished and restored several times in the course of the 
fourteenth century, were frequently presided over by local primates, recognized by the By- 
zantine Patriarchate. Cf. Golubinsky, ibid., pp. 96-7, 125-30, 147, 153-4, 157-62, 190-3, 
206-14, 842-4, How powerless Philotheus was to carry out his intention of appointing By- 
zantines to metropolitan sees situated beyond the confines of the Empire is shown by the 
fact that a few months after Alexius’ appointment he consecrated Roman, the candidate and 
a relative by marriage of the Grand Duke Olgerd, to the see of Lithuania. 
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latter. It was not only on the theological issue of Hesychasm that Gregor 
a pina | opposed to the Palamite Patriarch who had tat rm 
a soe 1854, and appointed Alexius to the see of Kiev. Their views 
sa administration seem to have differed as sharply. Philotheus, it 
5 een shown, was a leading member of the “zealot” party in the Byzan- 
e Sd which resisted state interference in ecclesiastical affairs, and 
ought for the freedom of ecclesiastical appointments. Gregoras neg ied 
an equally prominent position in the opposing party of Cleratel ae 
Lara who were traditionally inclined to accept Imperial patronage 
in e affairs of the Church and, in accordance with the BAER 
principle of economy (oixovoyia), believed that the Church, in its ipa: 
with the State, should not intransigently reject all tinpbastons and compro 
mises."**™ If the Bybantine authorities had ever conceded the principle tint 
rig other metropolitan of Kiev was to be a native candidate nit b 
e Russian authorities, secular and ecclesiastical, it is not surprisin ie 
the zealot party, obliged by the force of circumstances to sien a 
lus appointment in 1354, should have desired to “hush up” this agreeme : 
just as they suppressed the fact that for the past century a a 
Russians had regularly succeeded each other as primates of the Russia 
Church. For the “moderates,” however, the existence of such an agreem - 
apart from its intrinsic interest, would have been a ulin, of as 
program, and a proof that the continued loyalty of the Russian a Nee 
the See of Constantinople was the result of a policy of conciliation a 4 
reasonable concessions pursued by the former patriarchs and emperors of 
East Rome. Thus it seems at least possible that Gregoras in had 
reason to feel well-disposed towards the instigators of the S od of 1354, 
countered its attempt to suppress the true facts by reat attention t : 
the existence of an agreement between Russia and the Empire, conclud ff 
as he himself states, “in order that the link between the two setleuia ae 
secured and ratified, might forever preserve the unity of faith ure oe 
undefiled, and find an increased stability for its existence and its is ih” 
| This survey of the ecclesiastical relations between Byzantium and R , 
sia in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries may therefore, I su ie 
lead us to the following conclusions: From 1237 to 1878 the cites = 7 
cession of Byzantine and Russian metropolitans of Kiev is regular ms 
striking. No direct evidence, however, can be found to Neal ater be 
goras assertion that there existed a formal agreement between the ' 
countries, regulating this succession. However, the willingness of the B : 
zantine authorities in this period to recognize the right of Russian prin ‘ 
to nominate, from time to time, native candidates for this office, ees ao 
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tory evasions of the Synod of 1854, Gregoras’ knowledge and experience 
of ecclesiastical affairs, his well-informed interest in the Russian Church, 
and his sympathy for the policy of diplomatic concessions, traditionally 
applied by the East Roman statesmen in their dealings with the Empire's 
satellites, may be regarded as arguments indirectly supporting his clear 
and categorical statement. 


II 


Let us now bring Gregoras’ evidence to bear on the two and a half cen- 
turies prior to 1237, and attempt to answer, in respect of the Kievan period 
of Russian history, the three questions we have considered with regard to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

1. Can any regular alternation between Byzantine and native primates 
of the Russian Church be detected from Vladimir's conversion in the late 
tenth century to 1237? ® The answer to this question can only be a negative 
one. In the first place, the list of these primates that can be collated from 
contemporary documents and later catalogues 8 is almost certainly in- 
complete, and the exact dates of the tenure of office of more than half of 
them are unknown. Furthermore, of the twenty and more primates of the 
Russian Church of the Kievan period whose names have come down to 
us,®° there are only three whose nationality is explicitly attested in con- 
temporary sources; of these two were Russians, one a Byzantine.** The 
origin of several others, as we shall see, can be inferred, but often without 
assurance and generally only with the help of later and sometimes question- 

able documents. Finally, in view of the chequered history of Russo-Byzan- 


® There is some doubt as to the place of residence, and the title, of the primates of the 
Russian Church before 1037. Contemporary sources imply, without conclusive clarity, that 
they resided in Pereyaslavl’ and that some of them at least bore the title of archbishop. On 
the first point see Golubinsky, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 328-9; on the second point, see Dvornik, 
The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, p. 176. After 1037, however, the primates of 
the Russian Church were certainly the metropolitans of Kiev: Povest’, s.a. 1037, 1039; Cross, 

. 187-8. 
PP On these later catalogues of Russian metropolitans, compiled between the fourteenth 
and the eighteenth centuries, see Golubinsky, ibid., pp. 284-5, note. 

® Golubinsky (ibid., pp. 281-9) lists twenty-three primates of the Russian Church up 
to the year 1237, whose existence he regards as well, or fairly well, authenticated. The names 
of six or seven others, either ambiguously alluded to in contemporary sources, Or mentioned 
in later and not always unimpeachable documents, could be accepted, or rejected, only 
after further investigation. A systematic study of the later lists of Russian metropolitans has 


yet to be made. 
® The two indubitably Russi 


(1147-55); the Byzantine one 


an metropolitans were Hilarion (1051-ca. 1054) and Clement 
was Cyril I (1224-33) whose Greek origin is attested by 
the Laurentian and the Novgorod chronicles: Lavrentievskaya Letopis’, s.a. 1224; Polnoe 
Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, I (St. Petersburg, 1846), p. 190. Novgorodskaya pervaya 
Letopis’, s.a. 1238, ed. A. N. Nasonov (Moscow, Leningrad, 1950), p. 72. 
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= : ae in aia eleventh and twelfth centuries it seems somewhat un- 
aaa — a me age succession could have operated 
succe . or ed periods. This in itself d 
invalidate the evidence of Gre eo ae 
goras. Our historian, it will b 
ee i ~ an i peenieng regulating this succession was pain te 
antium and Russia. He does not say that i 
y that it was kept. 
hie siaemeina Sielag ace have been concluded at any mid between 
n to istianity and the beginni f th 
century? A positive answer to this oily ade 4: 
question seems unlikely to find read 
acceptance among those historians who ass : ie 
that the patriarchs of 
stantinople, in their desire to kee “Ae Le Sieseoothiate 
stanti , p the Russian Church under thei 
invariably insisted, in the eleventh pepab ices 
ted, and twelfth centuries inti 
their own candidates to the see of Kiev. This widely-held int Sate 
seem to rest on three arguments: aha 
. = oe So sources, both Russian and Byzantine, appear to take 
at the metropolitans of Kiev were generall , in thi 
, in this peri 
ae ee and sent to Russia by the Patrioach i Guaeine 
iad sate Russia was a metropolitan diocese of the Rictslarliae af 
—o i _ Canon Law, in its contemporary Byzantine interpretation 
e . ° ‘ 
icin primates of Russia be nominated and consecrated by the 
% (c) = only metropolitans of Kiev of this period who, from contem- 
po es evidence, are indubitably known to have been Russians, i.e. Hilarion 
: — were elected in circumstances taken to imply that the Rus 
“ on these two occasions defied the authority of the Byzantine Patriarch. 
a5 venture : iat however, that the first of these arguments is “i 
usive, and that the other two, if examined with 
i Oe ' out preconcei - 
raion ae va the assumption that the Byzantine ea . 
an e centuries vetoed, inci i 
Russian candidates to the see of Kiev. EN eee PLR alee 
Sin beeen inner ices relating the accession of a metropolitan of 
f e that “he came” (pride or prishel) to Russi 
adding “from Byzantium” (iz Gr 7 oedie dee 
ek or iz Tsaryagrada).™ Simil i 
can be found in Byzantine sources: Nil ; rites: PIAA thet“ 
und i : Nilos Doxapatres wrote in 1143 that “ 
eta is sent [oré\derar] to Russia by the Patriarch of Constante 
opie ;" the Patriarch Lukas Chrysoberges, writing ca. 1161 to the Rus- 


* Povest’, s.a. 1051 p- 107; Cross 
neck, wlenee » p. 142. (George); Laurenti 
nae 04 (Nicephorus), 1122 (Nicetas), 1156 [Goustantion Ui Honea peat 
e ichael), 1161 (Theodore), 1164 (John IV); First Nov mod Chron eA 
“3 pagal p. 32 (Constantine II). 6 ORs Alle AE, 
. Parthey, Hieroclis Synecdemus (Berlin, 1866), p. 297; P.G., cxxxu, col. 1105 
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sian Prince Andrew Bogolyubsky, states even more explicitly: “we appoint 


from time to time [po vremenom] the holy metropolitans of All Russia 
. , we appoint and send them thither’; ® and John Cinnamus likewise 
asserts that Kiev, the metropolitan see of All Russia, is governed by a bishop 
from Byzantium (dpxvepeds . . « €k Bulavriov).°° What is the exact meaning 
of these expressions? It is possible — and, in the Russian documents, prob- 
able — that the fact of “coming” or “being sent” from Byzantium to Russia 
implies no more than a journey from Constantinople to Kiev, and that these 
words would have applied equally well to a native prelate, elected in Rus- 
sia, and dispatched to Constantinople to be consecrated by the patriarch, 
who would then send him back to govern his new metropolitan diocese. 
The Greek statements, on the other hand, seem to imply more than this, 
and doubtless reflect a claim, put forward by the Patriarchate of Constanti- 
nople at various times in the twelfth century, to the exclusive right of nomi- 
nating a Byzantine candidate to the see of Kiev. How little such protesta- 
tions could on occasion accord with the true state of affairs is evident from 
the Patriarch Philotheus’ synodal decree of 1854; and the suspicion that 
such statements of fact, to which the zealot party in the Byzantine Church 
was apt to resort, may have served to justify claims that could not 
always be made good, as well as the somewhat ambiguous terms in 
which these twelfth-century writers referred to the “sending” of the metro- 
politan from Constantinople to Russia, scarcely warrant the assumption 
that the appointment of a native Russian as primate of Kiev would in this 
period have been disallowed on principle by the East Roman authorities. 
How far could the Patriarch of Constantinople claim the right to nomi- 
nate the metropolitan of Kiev on the grounds of Canon Law? The question 
is complicated by the relative scarcity of unambiguous canonical rules 
prescribing the methods of election of metropolitans in the Byzantine 
Church, by the observable discrepancy between the ecclesiastical canons 
and the Imperial laws regulating episcopal elections, and by the peculiar 
interpretation given to both by the twelfth-century Byzantine canonists. 
The provisions of Canon Law relating to the appointment of bishops 
were supposed, in Byzantium, to derive their origin and authority from the 
first Apostolic Canon: émioxoros xeiporoveto Ow bd EmirkdTrav Svo 7) Tpiav.” 
In view of the interest which this canon aroused in Russia, where, as we 
i (2nd ed., St. Petersburg, 1868), III, p. 


have only an old Russian translation of it. 


no, 1052, I, 3, pp. 


® Metropolitan Makary, Istoriya russkoy tserkv 
298. The original document is not extant, and we 
Cf. V. Grumel, Les Regestes des Actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, 


114-15. 
® Toannes Cinnamus, Histor., lib. v, cap. 12, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn, 1836), p. 236. 


*G, Rhalles and M. Potles, Svvraypa, I, p. ie 
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shall see, it was on several occasions quoted, or mis 
7 ; quoted, by those who 
“on oy a isto 1 ae Fe be appointed by he Russian 
rit at, as late as the twelfth century, ex ini 
in at was divided as to whether the verb OR hrs aie 
in context, to election or to consecration; Zonaras and Balsamon h Id- 
ing the latter view — with which modern scholars concur — but citin ie 
Opposite opinion, based on the fact that the term yeuporovia j th aig 
Church generally meant “election,” Ge teem | nae 
The canons of the Church Councils which are concerned with episcopal 
appointments be notably the fourth and the sixth canons of the First mee 
eee! penic the nineteenth canon of the Synod of Antioch of 341. and 
: e x canon of the Synod of Laodicea — further emphasize and de- 
ne “he corporate nature of the electoral process: ** A bishop is to b 
appointed by the bishops of the ecclesiastical province in swhteh his f to 
rn is situated; the presence of at least three of them is required ” ks 
atti the others signifying their agreement by letter; the elected candi- 
is is to be consecrated (xetporovetr ba.) by the bishops; while the metro- 
anehG a haat must ratify their decision, in accordance with his 
— » g : ih ens (7d KOpos) to, or withholding it from, the 
Although these canons allow the metropolitan the right to exercise a 
general supervision over the appointment of a bishop, his essential preroga- 
pe wire a: the action of the bishops. He does i tdieealt 
€ the elected candidate.** However. j i 
Byzantine Church deviated from this poe Pres eo ran me a 
century we find the official commentators of these ences Sasi d 
Balsamon, attempting to reconcile the current Byzantine ptactine of h a 
the newly-elected bishops consecrated by metropolitans with the tithe 


Heft & Bd. 22 (1951), Heft 2 [offprint] (Athens, 1951). 
we is tre the nd H: Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles, I, pp. 589-47, 552, 720, 1005 
e that the twenty-fifth canon of the Council of Chal 
; cedo 
oi <8 Senate hi responsible for the consecration of ei aia toe 
MITOV, WS mEepixnlnuev, duehodor Tav eyKe : Urot be a Sh f as 
err anew ll ok eee ee ml iaBora a 
i ile Aad ge from the language used at Nicaea and Antioch” (C, H. Turner las 
PET decid ory [Oxford, 1912], p. 91) does not necessarily mean that it envisa ed 
mi politans were actually to consecrate bishops: the canons imply that the : 
bare nee ee for seeing that a vacant bishopric was to be filled othe 
, an § presence (mapovoia) at the co i : : 
quired by the nineteenth canon of the ae of Antioch f 341 ) a a Peery 
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Law of the early Church, by resorting to a philological device: the terms 
xetporovia and xdpos, they claimed, refer in the canons cited above to elec- 
tion and consecration respectively. This equivocal interpretation enabled 
them to claim canonical authority for the practice followed in episcopal 
appointments in the centralized Byzantine Church of their time: the elec- 
toral body of bishops selected three candidates, one of whom was chosen 
by the metropolitan of the province, who gave his endorsement to the 
election, issued a declaration (7d pyjvvpa) naming the bishop-elect, and 
finally bestowed on him the sacramental consecration (1 xerpobecia ).*° 

Alongside the canons of the Church, a number of laws issued by the 

emperors of East Rome prescribed the form of episcopal elections. One of 
their features is the part they ascribe to laymen in these elections. The foun- 
dation of this Imperial legislation is to be found in the 123rd and 187th 
novels of Justinian, which decreed that whenever a bishop is to be ap- 
pointed, “the clergy and the leading citizens of the city” (rods «Anpixods 
kai rods mpdrous THs 7édews) for which the bishop is to be consecrated are 
to elect three persons (émi rpioi mpocemas Wnpiopara mouetv), the final 
choice of candidate resting with “the prelate conferring the ordination” 
(iva... 6 Bedrtiav xeporovnOy TH emAoyfj Kal T@ Kpipare Tod XELporov- 
odvros).°* And the 123rd novel adds: “If, as happens in certain places, three 
eligible persons are not found, it will be in the power of the electors to elect 
two or even one person.” 

Although Justinian’s legislation on the election of bishops was included 
in the Byzantine Nomocanons, the discrepancy between the secular laws 
which envisaged the participation of laymen in these elections, and the 
ecclesiastical canons which restricted this right to bishops (and, indeed, in 
one case expressly forbade secular rulers to make elections to ecclesiasti- 
cal offices **) tended in the course of time to undermine the authority of 


"In Can. IV Conc. Nicaen. I: P. G., CXXXVII, col. 236. In Can. XIX Cone. II Antioch.: 
ibid., col. 1828. In Can. XII Conc. Laod.; ibid., col. 1357-60. — The ecclesiastical canons 
and Imperial laws regulating episcopal appointments in the Byzantine church are cited and 
discussed by I. I. Sokolov, “Izbranie arkhiereev v Vizantii,” Vizantiisky Vremennik, 22 
(1915-6), pp. 193-252. 

“Imp. Iustiniani Novellae quae vocantur sive constitutiones. Ed. C. E. Zachariae v. 
Lingenthal, II (Leipzig, 1881 [Teubner]): Nov. 123, cap. 1, pp. 294-5; Nov. 187, cap. 2. 
p. 409. It is not suggested, of course, that it was Justinian who first gave the laity a voice in 
the election of bishops. In the post-Apostolic age, and at least until the fourth century, the 
lay community as a whole took an active part in episcopal elections. Justinian confined the 
electoral rights to the zpéro. rijs 7éAcws, i.e. to the leading officials and to the holders of 
high civic positions, Cf. J. Pargoire, L’Eglise byzantine de 527 d 847 (Paris, 1905), pp. 57-8. 


” Nov. 123, cap. 1, ibid., p. 296. 
* Cf. the third canon of the Seventh Oecumenical Council: Rhalles and Potles, Svvraypa, 


II, pp. 564-6. 
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the former, in virtue of the principle, upheld by the medieval canonists, 
that in cases of conflict a canon takes precedence over a law. Thus the 
twelfth-century canonists, Aristenes and Balsamon, asserted that the ordi- 
nance providing for the election of bishops by “the clergy and the lead- 
ing citizens of the city” was no longer valid.” Nevertheless, there is evi- 
dence that Justinian’s legislation on episcopal elections was at that time 
neither forgotten nor wholly discredited. It is remarkable that the provision 
relating to the election of bishops by “the clergy and the leading citizens of 
the city” was retained in the laws of the Macedonian emperors — in the 
Procheiron *” and the Epanagoge,’” as well as in the Basilica.’ And in the 
twelfth century the authority commanded in Byzantium by Justinian’s 
legislation was still sufficiently great to enable a Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople to press, albeit unsuccessfully and against his own synod, for the 
application of another clause of the 128rd novel, included in the Nomo- 
canon, but not in the Basilica,’ 

Such conflicts between Canon Law and Imperial legislation could be 
resolved in different ways. Canonists such as Balsamon argued that, in the 
event of a conflict, the canon, possessing the double sanction of ecclesiastical] 
authority and Imperial ratification, was to be preferred to the secular law." 
The Emperor Leo VI, on the other hand, expounded in his seventh novel 
the view that when a secular law (rijs wodureias 6 véuos) clashes with a 
canonical prescription (6 iepds vduos) preference must be accorded to the 
one which is “more useful to the good order of things” (Avovredécrepov 
™ evraig tav mpaypdrwv).’” This contrast between the rigorist and the 
empirical attitudes to Canon Law only reflects the perennial antagonism 
between the principles of éxpiBeva and oixovopia, championed in the Church 
and in the office of the Logothete of the Dromos by the “zealots” and “the 
politicians” respectively; an antagonism expressed, as we have seen, in 


” Aristenes, In Can. VI Conc. Sardic.: P. G., CXXXVII, col. 1449; cf. Balsamon’s com- 
mentary on the twenty-third chapter of the first title of the Nomocanon: Rhalles and Potles, 
Xvraypa, I, p. 60. 

™ Prochiron Basilii, Constantini et Leonis, tit. XXVIII, cap. 1, ed. C. E. Zachariae (Heidel- 
berg, 1837), p. 155, 

™ Epanagoge Legis Basilii et Leonis et Alexandri, tit. VIII, cap. 3: Collectio librorum 
juris Graeco-Romani ineditorum, ed. C. E. Zachariae v. Lingenthal ( Leipzig, 1852), pp. 77-8. 

™ Basilica, lib. III, tit. 1, cap. 8, ed. G. E. Heimbach (Leipzig, 1833), I, p. 93; ed. if 
and P. Zepos (Athens, 1896), I, pp. 117-8. 

™ Rhalles and Potles, S%vrayya, I, pp. 49-50. Cf. M. Krasnozhen, “Tolkovateli kanoni- 
cheskogo kodeksa Vostochnoy Tserkvi: Aristin, Zonara i Val’samon,” Uchenye Zapiski Im- 
perator, Yur’evskogo Universiteta, 1911, pp. 177-9. 

™ Cf. Krasnozhen, op. cit., pp. 241-2. 


* Les Novelles de Léon VI le Sage, ed. and transl. by P. Noailles and A. Dain (Paris, 
1944), p. 87. 
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the different ways in which the Patriarchate of Constantinople aie 
in the fourteenth century to the periodic attempts of the Russian * ia 
ties to put forward their own candidates for the post of metropolitan © 
Kiev. It seems fair to assume, therefore, that in the period under ew 
sion Justinian’s law providing for the election of bishops by the loca ecc . 
siastical and secular authorities, though discounted by the sae ean an 
condemned to gradual obsolescence, could yet, by virtue of its inc a. 
in the Nomocanon and especially in the Basilica, be cited by those who 
rted the policy of oixovopia. 
ei ares heed Law recognized no difference in principle ca 
elections of bishops and of metropolitans: canonically speaking : . : 0 
processes are essentially analogous. The sixth canon of the Counci oh ar- 
dica stipulated that “the appointment” (7 katdoracis) of sei ans 
was to be made by the bishops of the same, and also of the neighboring, 
dioceses.'°° However, the twelfth-century commentators of this canon, 
Aristenes, Zonaras and Balsamon, state that in their time the practice was 
different: according to Aristenes, metropolitans are elected by wen monte 
politans, while Balsamon asserts that they are no longer appointe ou 
vorro) by bishops, but by the Patriarch of Constantinople. . oriekte : 
most important ecclesiastical document on this subject is the ee ‘i 
eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon; the relevant passage wre e 
metropolitans of the Pontic, Asian and Thracian dioceses, and they - y, 
and further those bishops of the aforesaid dioceses who are among “0 
barians (év rots BapBapicots), are to be consecrated (xetporoveto Bat) y 
the . . . most holy throne of the most holy Church of aot: € 
. . . ; the metropolitans of the aforesaid dioceses, as has been ae i 
to be consecrated by the Archbishop of Constantinople, after agreed elec- 
tions have been held in the customary manner and reported to him eee 
pdrov ovpddverv Kara 70 Bos yevouevav Kat er avTov wisianigony " 
their highly interesting commentaries on this canon, a an = 
mon explain the electoral procedure followed in their aco ee cue 
body consisted of metropolitans, members of the patriarcha ere ey 
submitted three names to the patriarch, who chose one of them, whom he 


si Listoire des Conciles, 1, p. 777. <a 

i oe eh tan P, G., CXXXVII, cols. 1445, 1448-9. The er pau 
used here by Balsamon, really refers to the whole process of appointment . an — “i 
office, which includes both an election and a sacramental umcamapiee . is 8 i y et 
scribed as xatdoraots. Cf. Siotis, op. cit., pp. 105-6. Balsamon’s use of the spol ef 
proper, since he himself admits in another passage that metropolitans were c . 
not elected, by the Patriarch. Cf. infra, note 109. 

8 Hefele and Leclercq, op. cit., I, pp. 815-26. 
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then consecrated; and Zonaras adds significantly that the intention of the 
canon is to prevent the patriarch from doing as he pleases in the matter of 
appointing metropolitans.’ The dioceses of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, where 
the metropolitans were elected in the manner prescribed by this canon, are 
defined by Balsamon as follows: Pontus extends along the Black Sea coast 
as far as Trebizond, Asia embraces the territory around Ephesus, Lycia, and 
Pamphylia, Thrace includes the western lands as far as Dyrrhachium. But 
the bishoprics within these dioceses which, in terms of the canon are 
‘among barbarians” extend, according to Balsamon and Zonaras nck 
further afield: Balsamon, with small regard for historical verisimilitude 

includes among them Alania and Russia, “the Alans,” he asserts, “belong- 
ing to the Pontic diocese, the Russians to the Thracian”; while Zonaras, who 
also holds that the Alans and the Russians pertain to this group states 

with only slightly more respect for geography, that these two peoples are 
respectively “adjacent to” (ovpmapdxewrar) the diocese of Pontus and the 
diocese of Thrace." One may doubt whether this legalistic fiction that Rus- 
sia formed part of the diocese of Thrace was taken very seriously by church 
circles in twelfth-century Byzantium; but Balsamon’s exegesis provides 
curious evidence of the casuistry to which contemporary canonists were 
forced to resort in order to justify the right claimed by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to consecrate the metropolitans of Russia. 

Imperial legislation offers little material on the general rules governing 
the appointment of metropolitans, It is significant, however, that the evi- 
dence obtainable from this source emphasizes the prerogatives of both the 
provincial ecclesiastical authorities and the Emperor, at the expense of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople. Justinian’s 123rd novel contains a clause which 
shows that metropolitans could be consecrated either by the patriarch or 

by their own Synods” (i.e. presumably by bishops of their ecclesiastical 
provinces ),"" and it is noteworthy that this paragraph passed into the 
Basilica."” On the other hand, the creation of new metropolitan sees, or 
more precisely the promotion of episcopal sees to metropolitan status, was 


100 
emia od + Ry EACSANAD, Pe. 489): ody ods Bovirerar 6 KowvoravtwourdAews XElpoTovnce 

pnt pomoXiras, ddd 7) vr avrov avvodes tas Yous roujoera. Balsamon, ibid., col. 485, Cf. 
ay — he po rien: a, Canon of Chalcedon: a Background Note”: Das Konzil 
von edon. Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed by A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht. ] li 
burg, 1953), pp. 433-58, Pees 
” yi Balsamon, ibid., col. 485: "Emoxomas 8% cir? evar ey roils BapBapos ri ’Adaviav, rhv 
—— = a pg yap “Adavoi ris TLovrixis eior Sioujoews, of 8 ‘Pdcror THS Opaxicys. 

© Tots 8€ pytporoXiras rods bmd ris iSias ovvddov }} imd TOV paxapwrdrwv TaTplapxav xet- 
porovoupevovs: Nov. 123, cap, 8, ed. Zachariae v. Lingenthal, II, p. 298. 

™ Basilica, lib, III, tit. 1, cap. 10, ed. Heimbach, I, p. 95; ed. Zepos, I, p- 119. 
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a traditional prerogative of the emperor, a prerogative supposedly founded 
on the twelfth and the seventeenth canons of the Council of Chalcedon,” 
reaffirmed in an edict issued in 1087 by Alexius Comnenus,™ reiterated in 
the fourteenth-century Syntagma of Matthew Blastares,” and frequently 
resorted to in the Macedonian and Comnenian periods." This is reason 
enough for believing that the emperors often exerted considerable influ- 
ence in elections of metropolitans, especially in the twelfth century, when 
many of the patriarchs appear to have submitted rather easily to Imperial 
control.""" 

One is forced to the conclusion that the practice prevailing in the By- 
zantine Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries with regard to the elec- 
tion of metropolitans contravened the intention, if not the letter, of Canon 
Law on at least one essential point. Canon Law stipulated that a metropoli- 
tan was normally to be “appointed” (i.e. both elected and consecrated ) 
by the bishops of his ecclesiastical province, with the assistance of bishops 
from neighboring districts; while in the case of appointments to sees situ- 
ated in Pontus, Asia, and Thrace, the Patriarch of Constantinople had the 
right to consecrate the candidates who had been elected “in the customary 
manner” by the provincial bishops. In practice, however, as a result of the 
centralizing policy of the Byzantine Church, the electoral powers had by 
this time been transferred from the council of local bishops to the patri- 
archal synod in Constantinople, the ovvodos év8nynotca, composed of metro- 
politans and bishops, appointed by the patriarch, of the higher ranks of 
the patriarchal secretariat and of Imperial representatives."* It was this 
body that elected three candidates for the vacant metropolitan see, of whom 
the patriarch chose and consecrated one.” However, the old canonical pre- 
scriptions, which gainsaid the current policy of ecclesiastical centraliza- 


™ Cf. Hefele and Leclercq, II, pp. 800-1, 805-6. Balsamon, in commenting on these 
two canons (P. G., CXXXVII, cols. 432-3, 499-53), argues that the emperor has the right 
to promote episcopal sees to the rank of metropolitanates by virtue of the authority given 
to him by God (col. 432); Zonaras, on the other hand, regards this practice as uncanonical 
(ibid., col. 436). 

™ P, G., CXXVII, cols. 929-32. Cf. F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostré- 
mischen Reiches, Il (Munich and Berlin, 1925), p. 87, no. 1140. 

““ Sivraypa Kata orotxeiov: Rhalles and Potles, Svvraypya; VI, pp: 274-6. 

™* Cf, N. Skabalanovich, Vizantiiskoe gosudarstvo i tserkov’ v XI veke (St. Petersburg, 
1884), pp. 269-70, 362; J. M. Hussey, Church and learning in the Byzantine Empire (London, 
1937), pp. 121-2. 

™" Cf. Hussey, op. cit., pp. 121, 133. 

™8 Cf, Skabalanovich, op. cit., p. 863; Hussey, op. cit., pp. 125-6; Metropolitan Makary, 
Istoriya russkoy fserkvi, II, pp. 1-2, n. 1, 214-8. 

™ Cf. supra, pp. 51-2. 
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tion, were never abrogated; and it is curious to observe that Imperial legis- 
lation, embodied in the clauses of Justinian’s novels which were included in 
the Basilica, similarly recognized the rights of the local authorities: bishops 

it stipulated, were to be elected both by the clergy and by the civil authori- 
ties of the city, while metropolitans, in certain cases, could be consecrated 
by the bishops of their province. And it seems reasonable to suppose that, 
however much these prescriptions of the Empire’s civil law were discoun- 
tenanced by those who insisted on strictness (dxpiBea) in the interpreta- 
tion of Canon Law, the emperors of Byzantium, who were recognized as 
having a legitimate concern in the appointment of metropolitans, could 

when reasons of diplomacy demanded it, impose on their patriarchs a 
moderate and conciliatory policy towards the local authorities, ecclesiastical 
and lay, who could be allowed a voice in the choice of their own metro- 
politan, in accordance with the principle of oixovopia. 

3. We must now consider, in the light of these facts, whether the Rus- 
sians ever claimed, on the grounds of Canon Law, the right to elect their 
own metropolitan, and, if so, whether in the period under discussion they 
succeeded in so doing. 

The first Apostolic Canon and the canons of the Church Councils relat- 
ing to episcopal appointments were certainly known in Russia in the Kievan 
period, and were included in the Slavonic translations of the Byzantine 

Nomocanons,” notably of the Nomocanon XIV titulorum, the earliest 
extant Russian manuscript of which was copied in the eleventh or twelfth 
century.’” The sixth canon of the Council of Sardica, and the twenty-eighth 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon, relating to the appointment of metro- 
politans, are likewise cited in it.'*". This early Russian Kormchaya also con- 
tains the clauses of Justinian’s 123rd and 137th novels prescribing the elec- 
tion of three candidates for a vacant bishopric or, if need be, of two or 
even one, by “the clergy and the leading citizens of the giv: ™ 

There is no doubt that, on a number of occasions, the Russians did 
claim the right, not only to elect their own metropolitan, but also to have 
him consecrated by the Russian bishops, and that they based this right on 
their interpretation of Canon Law. The most unequivocal evidence of this 
is found in the sources of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. About 1378 


; mi fener - beh Beneshevich, Drevne-slavyanskaya Kormchaya XIV titulov bez 

olkovany, t, Petersburg, 1906). The relevant canons on epi ] electi i 

nia episcopal elections are printed on 
™ Ibid., pp. 284, 125-6. It is interesting to observe that the ex ion éy roi 

/ . pression ¢ i 

in the — re of the Council of Chalcedon, which ipiliheoodbes Brame 

canonists extended to include Russia, was translated as “vy pogan’skyikh” (“ , 
“ Thid., pp. 764-6, 800. si ii 
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the Russian archimandrite Michael, renouncing his original intention of 
going to Constantinople in order to be consecrated metropolitan of Russia 
by the Patriarch, is said to have observed to his sovereign, the Grand Duke 
of Moscow, that such a journey was unnecessary, because he could be con- 
secrated by Russian bishops by virtue of the Apostolic Canon which decreed 
that a bishop was to be ordained by two or three bishops.” In 1415 the 
Orthodox bishops of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, in a formal statement 
declaring that they had elected and consecrated Gregory Tsamblak as 
metropolitan of Kiev — an act performed against the express orders of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople — attempted to justify their behavior by mis- 
quoting the same Apostolic Canon: “two or three bishops,” they maintained, 
“consecrate a metropolitan.” * In 1441 Basil II, Grand Duke of Moscow, 
in a letter to the Patriarch complaining of the former metropolitan Isidore 
who had been rejected by the Russians on account of his Unionist behavior 
at the Council of Florence, requested the authorities of Constantinople to 
send him a written authorization to have the next metropolitan of Russia 
elected and consecrated in Russia by the Russian bishops, “according to 
the sacred canons,” and with reference to “the holy and divine Greek 
canons.” ° Eleven years later, writing to the Emperor Constantine XI to 
inform him that the Russian bishops had, without permission from Con- 
stantinople, elected and consecrated a native candidate as metropolitan, 
Basil II justified this action by appealing to the canons of the apostles 
and of the Church councils.’** Finally, the candidate so elected, the Metro- 
politan Jonas, declared in an encyclical letter written in 1458-9 that the 
legality of his consecration was founded on the first Apostolic Canon, the 
fourth canon of the First Oecumenical Council, and on “many other canoni- 
cal rules.” 7 

It will be observed that in all these cases the Russian authorities seem 
to have applied to the appointment of their own metropolitan the provi- 
sions of Byzantine Canon Law which regulated the appointment of ordi- 
nary bishops. They can probably be cleared of the suspicion of having acted 
in bad faith.’** In the first place, the Canon Law of the Eastern Church im- 


* Nikonovskaya Letopis’, s.a. 1878: Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, XI, p. 37; Cf. 
Golubinsky, op. cit., II, 1, pp. 239-40. 

™ Akty, otnosyashchiesya k istorii Zapadnoy Rossii, I (St. Petersburg, 1846), no. 24, pp. 
83-5. 

** Akty Istoricheskie, I (St. Petersburg, 1841), no. 39, pp. 71-5; Pamyatniki drevne- 
russkogo kanonicheskogo prava, I’: Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, VI (1908), col. 530. 

* Akty Istoricheskie, I, no, 41, pp. 84-5; Pamyatniki, ibid., no. 71, col. 583. This letter 
was never sent: cf. Golubinsky, op. cit., II, 1, pp. 487-8. 

™ Akty, I, p. 118, col. 2; Pamyatniki, no. 81, cols. 622-3. 

** The Lithuanian bishops, it is true, misquoted in 1415 the first Apostolic Canon, by 
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plied no fundamental difference between the two electoral processes: bish- 
ops and metropolitans were to be elected by a council of bishops, the right 
possessed by the patriarch of giving his endorsement to, or withholding it 
from, the election of a metropolitan being in every way analogous to the 
prerogatives granted to a metropolitan in the case of an episcopal election. 
Furthermore, it would seem that the claim made by the Russian bishops 
that they could rightfully, not only elect, but actually consecrate (i.e. for- 
mally appoint) their own metropolitan could find some justification in the 
ambiguous meaning of several technical terms used in the canons. In the 
texts to which reference has just been made, the Russians asserted that 
Canon Law gave them, in respect of their metropolitan, the right of postav- 
lenie; now the term postavlenie (from the verb postavlyati) is generally 
used in the Slavonic Nomocanon to translate either of the two Greek words 
kardoracts and yeporovia, which are the technical terms most commonly 
found in the canons relating to the appointment of bishops and metropoli- 
tans: 7 Kardoraois (from xabiorar, kabiorac Oa. ) generally means the 
whole process of appointment to an ecclesiastical office, including the elec- 
tion (7 Wjdos) and the consecration (1 yewporovia, n xetpobecia) of the suc- 
cessful candidate; while the term xetporovia, which, as we have seen, re- 
tained a measure of ambiguity at least as late as the twelfth century, grad- 
ually shifted in the course of the first six centuries of the Christian era its 
principal meaning from “election” to “consecration.” ™ The ambiguity of 
the Russian term postavlenie is particularly apparent in the Slavonic ver- 
sion of the fourth canon of the First Oecumenical Council which was 
cited by the Russian Metropolitan Jonas in support of the contention that 
he had been canonically appointed. The Greek text of this canon reads: 
‘Exioxorov mpoojke: pdduora pev vd wdvtov tev év TH érapxia kabioracbat: 
ei b€ Svoxepes ein 7d rowdro, i) Sid Karemetyouray avadyKny 7 Sid phKos 6808, 
éfdmavros tpeis ert 7d adrd ovvaryouévovs, oul pov ywopéver Kat rov amévrev 
kai ovvriBepévav Sid ypappdrwv, rére rhv yeporoviay movetoba: rd Se KUpos 
Tav ywouevev Sidocbar Kal’ éxdorny émapyxiav T@ pntporoXirp.” In the Sla- 
vonic version the terms xaicracOar and yewporovia are rendered by the 


substituting “metropolitan” for “bishop” in its text. They were not, as we shall see (cf. 
infra, pp. 64-5) the first ecclesiastics to have done so. The suggestion of P. Sokolov that 
the term “metropolitan” had been fraudulently substituted for “bishop” in the Russian version 
of the Nomocanon (Russky arkhierey iz Vizantii, p. 71) is quite gratuitous. The bishops 
would certainly have been better advised to cite the sixth canon of the Council of Sardica 
(cf. supra, p. 51). 

™ Cf. Sokolov, Izbranie arkhiereev v Vizantii, loc. cit., p. 251, and supra, p. 51. 

™ See Siotis, op. cit., pp. 82-101, 105-7. 

™ Hefele and Leclercq, Hist. des Conc., I, 539. 
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verbal and nominal forms of the same root: by postavlenu byti and postav- 
lenie respectively; while the term which refers to the ratification given to 
the election by the metropolitan is translated as vlast’.’” The twelfth- 
century Byzantine canonists, interpreting this canon, claimed that abio- 
racOat and xeporovia refer here to the election of a bishop by other bishops, 
and that 7d «dpos means, in this context, not only the endorsement of the 
election, but also the consecration of the elected candidate by the metro- 
politan.’** This inference, dubious enough in Greek, cannot possibly be 
drawn from the Slavonic text of the canon: for postavlenie can signify either 
the whole process of appointment (including election and consecration 
or simply consecration, but not election alone. As for vlast’ dayati (76 
kdpos SiSocGa), it cannot by any stretch of imagination be taken to mean 
“to consecrate.” The usual Slavonic equivalent of 75 xipos was blagoslovenie 
(literally “the blessing”); and we may therefore conclude that the Russians, 
who assumed that the appointment of a metropolitan was essentially analo- 
gous to that of a simple bishop, were sincerely convinced that they were 
acting in full conformity with the fourth canon of the First Oecumenical 
Council by claiming the right to elect and to consecrate their own metro- 
politan (the right of postavlenie), while admitting that, to be valid canoni- 
cally, these acts required the patriarch’s ratification (blagoslovenie). Thus 
Basil II of Muscovy, in his above-mentioned letter to the Emperor Con- 
stantine XI, after justifying the election and consecration of the Metropoli- 
tan Jonas by the Russian bishops, declared: “Our Russian Church requests 
and seeks the blessing (blagoslovenie) of the holy, divine, oecumenical, 
catholic, and apostolic Church of Saint Sophia, the Wisdom of God, is 
obedient to her in all things, . . . and our father, the Lord Jonas, Metro- 
politan of Kiev and All Russia, likewise requests from her all manner of 
blessing (blagoslovenie) and union.” *”° 

It is improbable that the Russians discovered only in the fourteenth cen- 
tury that their natural desire to have their metropolitan elected by their 
own bishops in Russia was in full accordance with Canon Law, and that 
even the right claimed by the patriarch to consecrate him (if he was not 
already in episcopal orders) rested on no firmer foundation than a casuistic 
interpretation of the twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon. It 
now remains to inquire whether the Russian authorities put forward the 

- : , pp. 84-5. 

- a sae oe lige as aod Nicaen. I: P. G., CXXXVII, cols. 


236-7. 
™ Cf. I, I. Sreznevsky, Materialy dlya slovarya drevne-russkogo yazyka, II (St. Peters- 


burg, 1902), col. 1259, 
* Cf, note 126. 
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same claims in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and, if so, how far these 
claims were recognized by the Byzantine Patriarchate. A further aim of this 
investigation will be to consider whether, in the absence of any proof that 
the agreement between the Empire and Russia concerning the nationality 
of the primates of Kiev, attested by Gregoras, was concluded at any time 
between the late tenth and the early thirteenth century, the Russian authori- 
ties succeeded in this period in appointing native candidates to their own 
metropolitan see. These two aims are not necessarily identical, for the 
candidates put forward by the Russian authorities might conceivably in 
certain cases have been of Byzantine nationality, and, conversely, the 
patriarch of Constantinople may on occasion have selected a Russian as his 
nominee. But such cases, if they occurred at all, are not likely to have been 
frequent. It has been shown in the early part of this study that all those 
metropolitans of Kiev who were appointed by the patriarch between 1237 
and 1378 at the request of the Russian authorities were in fact of Russian 
nationality. Thus our two remaining problems may best be approached by 
an attempt to ascertain the nationality of as many as possible of the pri- 
mates of Russia in the Kievan period, and the circumstances in which they 
were appointed, 

The difficulties of such an investigation have already been pointed out. 
The nationality of only three primates of Russia in the pre-Mongol period 
is known with certainty: these are the Russians Hilarion (1051-ca. 1054) 
and Clement (1147-55), and the Byzantine Cyril II (1224-33). The 
first two are the only metropolitans of Kiev in this period whose appoint- 
ment is described in any detail in contemporary Russian sources, which in 
most cases either fail to record the accession of the primates, or confine 
themselves to a monotonous repetition of the formula “he came” (from 
Byzantium ).’*’ Byzantine sources, with one possible exception,’** do not 


” Cf. supra, p. 45 and note 86. 

™ Cf. supra, p. 46 and note 87. 

™ This is the case of a certain Theophylactus, promoted, according to the fourteenth- 
century historian Nicephorus Callistus (who used an earlier Greek list of cases of translations 
of bishops) from the see of Sebasteia to Russia in the reign of Basil II (976-1025) (P. G., 
CXLVI, col. 1196: émi 8 ris atris Fyenovias @copvAakros éx rijs XeBacrnvav eis ‘Pwolav dvdyerat). 
Honigmann (“Studies in Slavic Church History,” Byzantion, 17 [1944-5], pp: 148-9) takes 
him to have been, before his transfer to Russia, the metropolitan of Sebasteia in the province 
Armenia II, and, subsequently, the metropolitan of Russia. Cf. Laurent (“Aux origines de 
YEglise russe,” Echos d’Orient, 38 [1939], pp. 293-4). Dvornik, on the other hand, is doubtful 
of this interpretation and prefers to see in Theophylactus the bishop of Sebasteia under the 
metropolis of Laodicea, transferred to an episcopal see in Russia (The Making of Central 
and Eastern Europe, p. 179, n. 131). The question remains an open one, though the term 
dvdyera, used by Nicephorus Callistus, implying promotion, would seem to favor the view of 
Honigmann and Laurent. Cf., however, the more sceptical view of Nicephorus’ evidence 
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so much as mention the appointment of any metropolitan of Russia in this 
period. We must, therefore, in attempting to infer the nationality of other 
metropolitans of Kiev and to ascertain the circumstances in which they 
were appointed, resort to the use of circumstantial evidence and later docu- 
ments. 

Some of these primates may be considered, with some probability, to 
have been of Byzantine nationality. Thus the Metropolitan George, men- 
tioned in the Russian Primary Chronicle under the years 1072 and 1073, 
is said to have experienced doubts as to the sanctity of Boris and Gleb, the 
martyred sons of Vladimir I.” It is highly improbable that a native pri- 
mate would have dissociated himself, even for a time, from the nation-wide 
cult of the country’s earliest canonized saints which had been spreading in 
Russia for several decades.’ John II, who became metropolitan not later 
than 1077, and died in 1089, was in all probability the uncle of the cele- 
brated Byzantine poet Theodore Prodromus."* Nicephorus I, who occupied 
the see of Kiev from 1104 to 1121, can probably be regarded as a Byzantine 
on the grounds that one of his sermons opens with the following words: 
“Many homilies, my cherished and beloved children in Christ, ought I to 
preach to you with my tongue and to water your good earth, I mean your 
souls, with this water; but the gift of tongues, as the divine Paul would 
say, is not given to me, wherewith I might . . . carry out my commission, 
and for that reason I stand before you voiceless and am much silent.” In 
spite of the rhetorical ambiguity of his language, we can probably con- 
clude that the metropolitan, being ignorant of the Russian tongue, wrote 
his sermon in Greek, and had it translated and read out by someone else.” 


expounded by M. V. Levchenko (“Vzaimootnosheniya Vizantii i Rusi pri Vladimire,” 
Vizantiisky Vremennik, 7 [1953], p. 219). | 

” Povest’, s.a. 1072, 1078, pp. 121, 122; Cross, pp. 154-6. Cf. Zhitiya svyatykh mucheni- 
kov Borisa i Gleba, ed. D. I. Abramovich (Petrograd, 1916), pp. 21, 56. 

“Cf, Priselkov, Ocherki po fserkovno-politicheskoy istorii Kievskoy Rusi, pp. 123-6; 
Golubinsky, op. cit., I, 1’, pp. 290-1. | . 

“i cada of John I's accession see Golubinsky, ibid., p. 286. He is mentioned in the 
Primary Chronicle, s.a. 1086, 1088, and 1089 (the last time on the occasion of his death): 
Povest’, pp. 136-7; Cross, pp. 169-70. Theodore Prodromus wrote * — Idmrov rie 
eipolpnxa Lpodpopwvimov, — Kal Oeiov eoyov Xpiordv dvopacpévov —Ts ‘Pworxts mpoedpov 
SBpd» & sth (Theodor! Prodromi Scripta Miscellanea, P.G., CXXXIII, col. 1412). V. G. 
Vasilievsky drew attention to the similarity between the names Christos and Prodromos 
which Theodore’s uncle must have borne (the first being a personal name, the second a fam- 
ily one), and the superscription “John, metropolitan of Russia, called the prophet of Christ 
found in one of the writings of John II (Trudy, I [St. Petersburg, 1908], pp. 174-5). Cf. 

lubinsky, op. cit., I, 1°, p. 286, n. 4. 

Go us This is tis ei lta from Nicephorus’ words by Golubinsky (ibid., PP. 858-9). 
The text of his sermon is printed in Metropolitan Makary’s Istoriya russkoy tserkvi, II", pp. 
349-52. Ignorance of the Russian language was, it seems, by no means uncommon among 
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Finally, the Metropolitan John IV (1164-6), on evidence which will be 
assessed later, can with some probability, in my opinion, be considered a 
Byzantine.’ These, together with Theophylactus of Sebasteia, who in the 
opinion of some scholars was appointed metropolitan of Russia in the reign 
of Basil II (976-1025),'* exhaust the list of the primates of the Russian 
Church in this period whose Byzantine origin may be inferred with some 
probability. 

We must now consider whether any evidence can be found to support 
the view that a number of other primates of Kiev in the pre-Mongol period 
were native Russians and, if so, whether the circumstances in which they 
were appointed suggest that their nomination was the result of an agree- 
ment between the Byzantine and the Russian authorities, It is the quasi- 
unanimous belief of modern historians that, at least after 1039 — the date 
at which the subordination of the Russian Church to the See of Constan- 
tinople is first unequivocally attested in the Primary Chronicle * — and 
until the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth century, all the metropolitans of 
Kiev were Byzantine prelates, appointed, consecrated, and sent to Russia 
by the patriarch, with the exception of two — Hilarion and Clement, ap- 
pointed by the Russian authorities in 1051 and 1147 respectively. Further- 
more, for the great majority of these historians the appointments of the 
two native primates, Hilarion and Clement, are exceptions which prove 
the rule, and were nothing but rebellious attempts of the Russian Church 
to shake off the tutelage of Byzantium. 

I submit that these views are not warranted by the evidence, and that 
there are grounds for believing that in the period under discussion the 
Byzantine authorities agreed on a number of occasions to sanction the 
appointment of a native candidate, elected and perhaps even consecrated 
in Russia. To support this submission it will first be necessary to re-examine 
the evidence we possess on the appointments of Hilarion and Clement. 

Hilarion’s elevation to the see of Kiev is described in two contemporary 
sources. The Primary Chronicle, in an entry dated 1051, states: “Yaroslav 
appointed (postavi) the Russian Hilarion as metropolitan in St. Sophia, 


the Byzantine metropolitans of Kiev; an example cited in the fifteenth century shows that 
it could lead to curious results: Basil II of Muscovy, in his above-mentioned letter to the 
Patriarch Metrophanes, supports his request that the Russians be allowed to appoint their 
own metropolitan by the additional argument that the necessary discussion of state secrets 
with the metropolitan must take place, if he is a Greek, in the presence of interpreters, young 
men whose discretion cannot always be trusted and who thus endanger national security. 
Cf, note 125, 

““ Cf. infra, pp. 68-70. 

“Cf. note 138. 

“ Cf, note 1. 
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having assembled the bishops.” “° The term postavi is here a4 = = 
chronicler in a somewhat loose sense: for the verb postavlyati, as as . 
shown, served in an ecclesiastical context to render the terms a 
and xeuporoveiv,*” neither of which, in the meaning they “sate POE 
would have been appropriate to the act of a secular ruler, in sc * 
Prince of Kiev Yaroslav. Yet the chronicler's meaning seems clear enoug 
Hilarion was chosen for the office of metropolitan by the Russian rien 
who then caused him to be formally elected and consecrated in the ; 7 
dral of St. Sophia in Kiev by his bishops.’ The other contemporary = : 
mony comes from Hilarion himself; his “Declaration of Faith a ini a 
Very) concludes with the following statement: I, by the ~~ oy is 
God the monk and priest Hilarion, was by His will a e ace! 
throned (svyashchen bykh i nastolovan) by the pious bis ops in sd pa 
and God-protected city of Kiev, to be the metropolitan init... iets 
curred in the year 6559 [.p. 1051], in the reign of the pious — eh 
Yaroslav.” “° The verb svyatiti (from which the passive particip e svy - 
chen is derived) is equivalent to xeuporovetv, while — ieee ey 
exactly to éyxabidpvoGa, a term ia to signify the solemn installation (ey 
( of a newly appointed prelate. | ue 
oo in sna a have generally asserted that, in BAe 
to be appointed, the Russian ruler Yaroslav was trying to ue ponies 
independence of Constantinople.’ Apart from the underlying sou — 
that the Byzantine authorities were in no circumstances Ae ane 3 
period to countenance the appointment of a native metropo tan 0 oi 
the accuracy of which has been questioned above — this view nee e 
largely on the fact that Hilarion’s election was preceded by - e Hc 
Russia and the Empire. This war broke out in 1048, was deci : ie ae 
naval encounter in the Bosphorus in which the Russians were defea » an 
ended in the same year.’” The suggestion that Hilarion ei e a 
result of these hostilities was already made in the sixteen “cen oe! mes 
sian Nikon Chronicle. Yet this view is not supported by the evidence. 


“8 Povest’, s.a. 1051, p. 104; Cross (p. 189) has mistranslated this passage. 


= , pp: 56-7. ; = 
“= rile ike Eeapeatacie given to the passage by the Metropolitan Makary (op. ¢ 


ich: 
am a ane drevne-russkogo eosin sige II, 1, ed. V. N. Beneshevic 
ka, XXXVI (1 :D ‘ 
oe at (Natsional’ noe samosoznanie eos = [Moscow, 
; a ds Kievan Russia [New Haven, | , P- ; 
~s See ype Re cage orn nt war of 1048,” Stidost-Forschungen, XII 


i . 47-67. 
ae pre Bet Russkikh Letopisey, IX, s.a. 1051 (St. Petersburg, 1862), p. 83. 
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the first place, peace was restored between Byzantium and Russia in 1046, 
and, probably at the same time, a treaty was concluded, by the terms of 
which Vsevolod, the son of Yaroslav of Kiev, was to marry a close relative, 
probably the daughter, of the Emperor Constantine IX Monomachus; the 
child of this marriage, the future prince of Kiev Vladimir Monomakh, was 
born in 1053." It is scarcely probable that the friendly relations between 
the dynasties and governments of Byzantium and Kiev, restored by this 
marriage, were broken before 1051, the year of Hilarion’s appointment; 
and supporting evidence of ecclesiastical relations between the two coun- 
tries in that same year is provided by the Nikon Chronicle, which tells of 
the arrival in Russia from Constantinople, in 1051, of three experts on 
church singing together with their families, who were to instruct the Rus- 
sians in the Byzantine chant. 

Further grounds can be found for the view that Hilarion’s appointment 
was neither preceded nor followed by any ecclesiastical rift between Kiev 
and Byzantium. Referring to this event, the Primary Chronicle observes: 
“God inspired the prince, and he appointed him metropolitan” ** — a sig- 
nificant comment, if the deference generally shown by the compilers of this 
document for the Byzantine Church is borne in mind. The Nikon Chronicle 
is even more explicit: “Yaroslav,” it tells us, “took council with his Russian 
bishops, and they judged according to the sacred canon and the apostolic 
commandment as follows: the first canon of the holy Apostles [rules]: let 
two or three bishops consecrate a bishop; and in conformity with this sacred 
canon and commandment of the divine apostles, the Russian bishops, 
having assembled, consecrated (postavisha) Hilarion, a Russian, metro- 
politan of Kiev and of the whole Russian land, neither severing themselves 
from the Orthodox Patriarchs and from the piety of the Greek religion, nor 
disdaining to be consecrated ( postavlyatisya) by them.” It is possible, 
of course, that the sixteenth-century chronicler was merely attempting in 


™ Povest’, s.a. 1048, 1053, pp. 104, 108; Cross, pp- 138 (who mistranslates: “after peace 
had prevailed for three years thereafter”; the true meaning is: “peace having been concluded 
three years later”), 142. Vernadsky suggests that after peace was restored in 1046, relations 
between Kiev and Constantinople were broken off once more, in 1048, and that the final agree- 
ment was not concluded till ca. 1052 ( op. cit., pp. 65-6). This conclusion, however, is, in 
my opinion, supported by no convincing evidence. For the view that the marriage agreement 
was reached in 1046 or 1047 see Délger (Regesten, II, p- 7, no. 875) and V. Moshin (“Russ- 
kie na Afone i Russko-Vizantiiskie otnosheniya v XI-XII wv.”, Byzantinoslavica, IX, 1947, 
pp. 74-5). That the Byzantine princess who married Vsevolod of Russia was the daughter 
of Constantine IX is stated by the seventeenth-century Gustin Chronicle (Polnoe Sobranie 
Russkikh Letopisey, II, s.a. 1048 (St. Petersburg, 1843), p. 267. 

™ Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., IX, s.a. 1051, p. 85. 

* Povest’, s.a. 1051, p- 105; Cross, p. 139. 

™ Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., IX, p. 83, 
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this passage to vindicate the action of Yaroslav and of the aera ES 
Russian bishops in gratuitously ascribing to them this appea _. e | . 
Apostolic Canon, by analogy with the arguments used by t e oe : 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to justify the consecration © , 
metropolitan by the local bishops.’ Yet the same Apostolic —_ was, “ 
we shall see, undoubtedly invoked by the Russians in sim 1 Peli 
stances in the twelfth century, and there seems to be no vali hates 
for distrusting the chronicler’s statements that the Russian bishops ei : 
had no desire to sever their canonical dependence on the Byzantine ure . 
and that no such severance did in fact take place. The same view : ex- 
pressed even more explicitly by the seventeenth-century Ukrainian - i 
icler Zacharias Kopystensky, who asserted in his Palinodiya — : compila a 
based upon an encyclopaedic, if at times uncritical, use of earlier ania ‘ 
that Hilarion obtained “the blessing” (blagoslovenie) and the - a O 
(stverzhenie) of his election from the Patriarch of Constantinop €. -_ 
All this evidence strongly suggests, in my opinion, that the e ec ion 
and consecration of Hilarion in Kiev by the Russian bishops at sta 
gation of Prince Yaroslav were accepted as valid by the Patriarch 0 : = 
stantinople, and were ratified by him. An added argument in support 0 ‘in 
conclusion is provided by the fact that the later catalogues of the prima on 
of Russia, based on the official diptychs of the Church of Kiev, ae 
name of Hilarion, whereas the Metropolitan Clement, who, as . s a a 
was appointed a century later in defiance of ne Byzantine authorities an 
contrary to their wish, does not figure in them. oe ‘ 
We do not know whether the Patriarchate of Constantinople a : . 
approval to Hilarion’s appointment before or after the event. In e | : 
alternative the concession granted to the Russian authorities in 105 = 
perhaps be regarded as an outcome of the negotiations between Byzan on 
and Kiev that followed the war of 1043 and that led, as we have seen, ' 
a political rapprochement between the two countries. Next to the cating 
that the son of the prince of Kiev was to marry a Byzantine princess, e 
permission given to the Russians to elect and to consecrate their own metro- 


i , pp. 54-5. 
™ enone “polendchadbay literatury v zapadnoy Rusi, 1: Russkaya Istoricheskaya 


icle goes even further: Hilarion, it 

1878), cols, 1009-10. The Gustin Chronic g i ; : 

ee (postavlen byst’) metropolitan of Kiev by the Patriarch cape — 

fatsk (Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., Il, p. ae 5 eae sen geet ton ote *s 
i eporovia) was carried out by the Russian bishops, 

ek. ae ides to the Patriarch’s ratification pel atees) x —— mek 

le: Novgorodskaya Pervaya Letopis, ed. A. N. , 

— ah Tes. co tena siaie Letopis’: Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., VII (St. Petersburg, 


1856), p. 289, Cf. note 84. 
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politan would have served the best interests of the Empire’s foreign policy; 
to placate the Russians by these concessions, to prevent the recurrence of 
their attack of 1043, and to reconcile them to the spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople — these aims would have commended them- 
selves to the diplomatists in the government and Church of Byzantium 
who favored the policy of oixovoyia. On the other hand, it is not im- 
possible that the Russian authorities, convinced that they were acting in 
conformity with Canon Law, requested the Patriarch to ratify Hilarion’s 
consecration post factum.’ 

The appointment, nearly a century later, of the Russian monk Clement 
of Smolensk as metropolitan of Kiev is usually considered an event analo- 
gous to the consecration of Hilarion — that is, as a second, and equally 
unsuccessful, attempt by the Russians to shake off Byzantine ecclesiastical 
control. In my opinion, the two events differed radically in their nature, 
their causes, and their results. Clement was appointed by the Prince of 
Kiev Izyaslav II, and consecrated by an assembly of Russian bishops in 
July 1147, after the previous metropolitan, Michael, had for unknown 
reasons laid the cathedral church of Kiev under an interdict and departed 
for Constantinople. Clement’s consecration was preceded by a stormy dis- 
cussion among the bishops as to whether this act was legal. A minority, 
led by Nifont, Bishop of Novgorod, and Manuel, Bishop of Smolensk, took 
the view that it was not, and refused to recognize Clement as their primate. 
The Russian Hypatian Chronicle, our principal contemporary source in this 
matter, gives the following account of this discussion: “The bishop of 
Chernigov said: ‘I know that it is lawful for bishops, having assembled, to 
consecrate (postaviti) a metropolitan.’” The protests of the opposition are 
recorded as follows: “it is not in accordance with [canon] law for bishops 
to consecrate (staviti) a metropolitan without the Patriarch, but the Patri- 
arch consecrates (stavit) a metropolitan”; and, addressing Clement, the 
opposing bishops added: “we will not recognize your authority, nor will 

we concelebrate with you, because you have not obtained the blessing 
(blagoslovenie) of St. Sophia [of Constantinople] nor of the Patriarch: if 
you remedy [this omission], and obtain the Patriarch’s blessing (blago- 
slovishisya ot patriarkha), we will then recognize your authority.” ** 

This remarkable text clearly shows the difficulty of the problem that 
faced the Russian bishops in 1147, The majority party, doubtless briefed 


™ This view is put forward by the Metropolitan Makary (op. cit., II*, pp. 6-7) and by 
Golubinsky (op. cit., I, 1’, pp. 297-800), who suggest, rightly in my opinion, that Hilarion’s 
appointment was recognized in Byzantium. 

 Ipatievskaya Letopis’, s.a. 1147: Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., II, p. 30. 
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by Clement himself, a man of great learning and a recognized eyoeien ia 
ecclesiastical matters, based their view on Canon Law: bis ops, steed 
claimed, have the power to consecrate a metropolitan. e is 06 wh 
thought that they were referring — albeit i - : a ern = 
i ief of the Lithuanian bishop 4 
Canon. This at least was the belief o : sacar 
i ji i he appointment of metropolitans, q' 
misapplied this canon to t nent o Sei ala 
‘ i tifying their own co 
Clements consecration as a precedent jus eae a 
it i ible that the bishop of Chernigo 
Gregory Tsamblak.’** But it is possi sag 
i i ider sense; for the most searching study 
also appealing to Canon Law in a w1 geeks 
led no stronger argument ag 
of the Nomocanon would have revea ane 
i i owered to consecrate Cleme 
contention that the Russian bishops were emp “ oe 
Council of Chalcedon, whose re 
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obtain the patriarch’s ratification Sa eee = TO aga: ae nt 
i h a ratification would c - 
tion; and they made it clear that suc 
diate area ie the whole proceedings. These facts not only suagest ame 
the method of Clement’s election was recognized by se ae 
i ing in full agreement with the canonical rules o : 
episcopate as being in | ice tard oth cd 
i the appointment of native Pp 
ern Church; they also imply that ent ol | 
by the Russian authorities, subject to the patriarch’s confirmation, was a 
tice not unknown at the time. 
ee last inference is corroborated by evidence from an a i 
hitherto neglected source. The eighteenth-century Russian historian, . 
Tatishchev, who is known to have had access to medieval war pe “A 
have since perished, quotes in his History of Russia the words allegedly 
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2 Cf, Sokolov, Russky arkhierey iz Vizantii, pp. 61-3. 
8 Cf, supra, p. 55. 

4 Cf, supra, pp. 51-2, 54. 

“6 Cf, Sokolov, pp. 67-8. 
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spoken by Izyaslav II of Kiev to the Russian bishops just before Clement's 
election. They are, if genuine, of considerable importance. “The metro- 
politan of Russia,” the Prince declared, “is now dead, and the Church is 
left without a shepherd and a spiritual head and governor; whom formerly 
the Grand Princes [of Russia] used to elect and send to Constantinople to 
be consecrated; and now it is in my power to elect [a metropolitan], but 
it is not possible to send him to the Patriarch in Constantinople on seca 
of the current disturbances and abundant strife: moreover, owing to this 
method of consecrating metropolitans, great and unnecessary expense is 
incurred [by us]; and above all, through this authority held by the patri- 
archs in Russia, the Byzantine emperors seek to rule and command us 
which is contrary to our honor and advantage. According to the canons of 
the holy Apostles and of the Oecumenical Councils, it is laid down that 
two or three bishops, having assembled, should consecrate one [bishop] 
and there are more [than three] of you here; for this reason elect a worthy 
[candidate], and consecrate him metropolitan of Russia.” 1 
It must be admitted that the uncorroborated evidence of an eighteenth- 
century historian, who used sources which are no longer extant, may be 
dangerous to handle, and that Tatishchev’s reliability in such cases is a 
matter on which Russian scholars have not always agreed. Yet his scholarly 
honesty and conscientiousness are generally acknowledged today, and few 
historians would now venture to suggest that he was ever guilty of fabri- 
cating evidence. In several cases, Tatishchev’s previously unconfirmed state- 
ments were proved to be true by subsequently discovered documents, and 
present day scholars are coming more and more, whenever his evidence 
seems inherently credible, to rely on him as a primary source.’ In the 
present case, there appear to be several reasons for regarding Tatishchev’s 
account as trustworthy, in substance if not in form. In the first place, even 
if we make allowances for possible rhetorical embellishments, it is highly 
improbable that he invented this speech of Izyaslav. It is much more likely 
that here, as in many other cases, he was quoting from a medieval source 
which has not come down to us. Secondly, if we compare the accounts of 
Clement's appointment given by the Hypatian Chronicle and by Tatish- 
chev, we shall easily observe that the latter is the clearer and the more 
consistent, while the former is on certain points confused, self-contradic- 


is Istoriya Rossiiskaya, II (Moscow, 1773), p- 801. 
“ On the general value of Tatishchev’s evidence, see V. S. Ikonnikov, O istori 
: oss , Opyt russkoy istorio- 
grafii, I, 1 (Kiev, 1891), pp. 50, 117-9, 128; II, 1 (1908), pp. 333-8; Russky bioprdianks 
slovar’, vol, Suvorova-Tkachev (St. Petersburg, 1912), pp. 332-46; N. L. Rubinshtein, Russ- 
kaya istoriografiya (Moscow, 1941), pp. 77-9. 
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tory,’** and shows obvious signs of doctoring, which is probably due to the 
fact that the chronicler felt obliged to expurgate the Prince’s indiscreet 
speech. Thirdly, the content of Izyaslav’s speech, as quoted by Tatishchev, 
accords well both with the national policy of the Prince of Kiev and with 
the political situation of the time: his blunt denunciation of the Byzantine 
Emperor's intervention in the internal affairs of Russia is an obvious allusion 
to the efforts which the government of Manuel Comnenus was making at 
that very time to extend its influence in eastern Europe, and to draw its 
rulers into the net of Byzantine diplomacy. In his attempts to play off the 
different princes of Russia against each other, the Emperor was then sup- 
porting Yuri Dolgoruky of Suzdal’ against Izyaslav of Kiev.” It is no won- 
der, therefore, that Izyaslav was anxious to shake off the embarrassing tute- 
lage of this powerful sovereign of the Byzantine metropolitans of Kiev, and 
to ensure that the primate of the Russian Church should not act in his 
realm as an agent of Byzantine imperialism. 

Izyaslav’s assertion that in former times the princes of Kiev chose their 
own metropolitans, and sent them for consecration to Constantinople, 
might, in view of his hostility to Byzantium, be regarded as a piece of 
special pleading. Yet the Russian bishops seem to have taken their right to 
elect their own metropolitan, subject to the patriarch’s confirmation, for 
granted, and certainly there is nothing in the sources to suggest that this 
right was a novelty at the time. The remarkable, and possibly novel, feature 
of the events of 1147 was the intention of the Prince of Kiev to dispense 
with the patriarch’s ratification. The open revolt of Izyaslav II and of the 
majority of the Russian episcopate against the See of Constantinople placed 
the Russian Church in a state of schism for eight years, at the end of which 
time communion was restored in circumstances which, for our present pur- 
pose, are highly instructive. 

On Izyaslav’s death at the end of 1154, his rival Yuri of Suzdal’, the 
ally of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, became Prince of Kiev. One of 
Yuri’s first acts was to depose Clement, thus restoring the authority of the 
Patriarch of Constantinople over the Russian Church. In 1156 a new metro- 
politan, Constantine I, appointed by the patriarch, arrived in Russia from 
Constantinople.” His origin and nationality are not mentioned in any con- 
temporary source. Tatishchev, however, tells us that Constantine had for- 
merly been bishop of Chernigov, and that, after Clement’s deposition, he 

“ The confused nature of the Chronicle’s account of Clement's election is noted by 
Golubinsky (op. cit., I, 1’, pp. 302-8) and by Sokolov (op. cit., p. 65). 

“” Cf, G, Vernadsky, “Relations byzantino-russes au XII siécle,” Byzantion, 4 (1927-8), 


pp. 269-76; Kievan Russia, pp. 217-8. 
” Tpatievskaya Letopis’, s.a. 1156: PSRL, Il, pp. 79-80. 
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was elected by Yuri and several Russian bishops, and sent to Constantinople 
in order to be invested by the patriarch with the dignity of metropolitan 
of Kiev." 

Constantine’s career as metropolitan was brief. In 1158, after Yuri’s 
death, the sons of Izyaslav II occupied Kiev. Personal sympathies and family 
loyalty alike prompted them to reinstate Clement, and Constantine aban- 
doned his see, escaping to Chernigov. But, in their ecclesiastical plans, the 
new masters of Kiev met with the stubborn resistance of their uncle Ros- 
tislav, whom they had invited to reign in Kiev. Rostislav flatly refused to 
accept Clement as metropolitan, “because,” he stated, “he did not receive 
the blessing from St. Sophia and from the Patriarch.” "” The sons of Izya- 
slav, on the other hand, declined to reinstate Constantine. In the long and 
acrimonious discussion that ensued between uncle and nephews, one of 
the latter, Mstislav, according to Tatishchev, argued that Clement had 
been lawfully appointed by his father and the Russian bishops, and stood 
in no need of the patriarch’s consecration; for the patriarch himself, he 
asserted, is chosen by the emperor and consecrated by bishops and metro- 
politans, his ecclesiastical inferiors, “and is not sent anywhere to be conse- 
crated.” 18 Eventually a compromise was reached, and it was decided to 
ask the patriarch to appoint another primate; this was the Metropolitan 
Theodore, who arrived from Constantinople in 1161. The H ypatian Chron- 
icle notes his accession in terms which might be taken to imply that his can- 
didature had been suggested to the patriarch by the Prince of Kiev: “Prince 
Rostislav,” it states, “had sent for him.” 1% 

The Metropolitan Theodore died about 1163. Meanwhile, however, the 
deposed Clement had for some unknown reason gained the favor of Ros- 
tislav, who now sent an embassy to the Emperor Manuel Comnenus with 
the request that he be acknowledged metropolitan. But the Russian envoy 
was forestalled by the arrival in Kiev of a Byzantine embassy, together with 
a new metropolitan John IV, sent from Constantinople. The Hypatian Chron- 
icle tells us that Rostislav at first refused to accept the patriarch’s nomi- 
nee, but was eventually induced to do so by the Emperor’s lavish gifts and 
by the persuasion of the Byzantine ambassador. The text of the Chronicle, 
however, is, in this place, obviously defective: in all the manuscripts the 
speech made by the Byzantine envoy breaks off at the very beginning — in 
one manuscript a blank space was left — but the words that remain clearly 


™ Tatishchev, Istoriya Rossiiskaya, III, pp. 36, 98, 117. 

™ Ipatievskaya Letopis’, s.a. 1159, ibid., p. 85; cf. Golubinsky, ibid., pp. 312-3. 
™ Tatishchev, op. cit., III, pp. 117-9. 

™ Ipatievskaya Letopis’, s.a. 1161: PSRL, Il, p. 89. 
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show that he was conveying to Rostislav some offer from the Emperor: 
“the Emperor says to you: ‘if you accept with love the blessing of St. 
Sophia. . . .’” 1° There can be little doubt that the envoy’s speech was fol- 
lowed by Rostislav’s reply which the chronicler, or perhaps a later copyist, 
felt obliged to suppress. This reply, however, is cited by Tatishchev, in a 
passage which in other respects closely follows the Chronicle; it must in- 
deed have seemed to the pious, law-abiding Russian scribe too embar- 
rassing to quote: “The Grand Prince replied: ‘this metropolitan [John 
IV], for the sake of the honor and the friendship which the Emperor has 
shown [me], I will now accept, but if in the future the patriarch should, 
without our knowledge and decision and contrary to the canons of the holy 
Apostles, consecrate a metropolitan for Russia, not only will I not accept 
him, but we will make a law for ever [prescribing] that [the metropolitans 
of Kiev] be elected and consecrated by the Russian bishops by order of the 


>>> 176 


grand prince. — 

Historians have differed in their assessment of the historical value of 
Tatishchev’s evidence on this point. Some have dismissed Rostislav’s speech 
as the product of Tatishchev’s fantasy or misinformation, or at least have 
cast doubts on its authenticity.’ Others have accepted it as a wholly, or 
substantially, true record.*** The sceptics have, in my opinion, failed to pro- 
duce a single convincing argument in favor of their view. Here again Tatish- 
chev’s testimony is not only inherently plausible; it clarifies and completes 
the account given by the Hypatian Chronicle of the Byzantine embassy to 
Russia, probably identical with the embassy sent by the Emperor to Kiev 
in 1165 which brought about a treaty between Manuel Comnenus and 


Rostislav, and which is described by Cinnamus."” . 
Rostislav’s speech, which, I submit, should be accepted as genuine, at 
least in substance, sheds some additional light on the problem of appoint- 


*° Tbid., s.a. 1164, p. 92. ee 

** Tatishchev, op. cit., III, p. , 

= tthe us this oe include Golubinsky (op. cit., I, 1’, pp. 813-5), M. Hru- 
shevsky (Ocherk istorii Kievskoy zemli ot smerti Yaroslava do kontsa XIV stoletiya sate 
1891], pp. 363-4; the earlier opinions of Russian historians are cited here), and Sokolov 

.» pp. 122-3). 

we re ean .. older historians, like the Metropolitan Makary and S, M. Soloviev, 
who regarded Rostislav’s speech as genuine, more recent scholars, such as F. Chalandon 
(Jean II Comnéne et Manuel 17 Comnéne [Paris, 1912], p. 482), S. P. Shestakov Beri 
sky posol na Rus’ Manuil Komnen,” Sbornik statey v chest’ D. A. Korsakova [Kazan’, 191 1, 
pp. 866-81), Délger (Regesten, II, p. 77), and Grumel (Les Regestes des Actes du deste 
de Constantinople, I, 8, no. 1056, p. 118) state that as a result of these negotiations Rostislav 
accepted John IV, but on condition that in the future no metropolitan of Kiev was to me 
appointed by the patriarch without his consent. This view implies a positive assessment o 


Tatishchev’s evidence. | 
1” Toannes Cinnamus, Histor., lib. V, cap. 12 (Bonn, 1836), pp. 235-6. 
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ments to the see of Kiev in the twelfth century. (a) In the first place, the 
Russian sovereign claimed that the patriarch had no right to consecrate a 
metropolitan of Kiev without his previous knowledge and consent. It should 
be noted that Rostislav, in matters of Canon Law, was not an irresponsible 
person; he had himself in the past refused to recognize Clement on the 
grounds that he had not obtained the patriarch’s confirmation.’ And if the 
Prince of Kiev considered himself entitled to exercise his right of “deci- 
sion” in choosing a candidate and then requesting the patriarch to conse- 
crate him, it is probable that some precedent existed on which this claim 
could be based — the same precedent, in fact, as was invoked in 1147 by 
Izyaslav II."* (b) Secondly, in threatening to institute a new law prescrib- 
ing that metropolitans of Kiev should, in the future, be elected and conse- 
crated in Russia, presumably without reference to Byzantium, Rostislav 
implied that he recognized that the patriarch still possessed the right 
to endorse or veto the election, and doubtless also to consecrate the elected 
candidate, a right so tactlessly questioned by Izyaslav II. (c) Finally, his 
appeal to “the canons of the holy Apostles” is yet another reference to the 
Canon Law of the Eastern Church, whose provisions on episcopal appoint- 
ments — laid down in the first Apostolic Canon and in other clauses of the 
Byzantine Nomocanon — were, as we have seen, from time to time invoked 
by the authorities of the Russian Church in support of the right they claimed 
to elect and consecrate their metropolitan. 

It is remarkable, furthermore, that the Byzantine authorities seem to 
have accepted, in practice if not in principle, Rostislav’s first contention; 
for as soon as the Prince of Kiev had agreed to recognize the new metro- 
politan nominated by the patriarch, a treaty was concluded between him 
and the Emperor Manuel. This treaty, as several scholars have pointed out, 
must have included an ecclesiastical settlement; " and it is surely signifi- 
cant that John IV’s successor as metropolitan of Kiev, Constantine II, was, 
according to Tatishchev, a Russian bishop chosen by Rostislav, and sent by 
him to Constantinople where he was confirmed and invested by the patri- 
arch who dispatched him back to Russia in 1167.1" 

The circumstances in which Hilarion and Clement were elected and con- 
secrated metropolitans of Kiev can thus, if they are examined without pre- 
conceived notions, lead us to the following conclusions: 

(a) The elevation of Clement to the see of Kiev in 1147 was an event 

™ Cf. supra, p. 68. 
™ Cf. supra, p. 66. 
™ Cf. note 178. 


* Tatishchey, op. cit., III, pp. 151, 157. Constantine II’s arrival in Russia is mentioned 
in the First Novgorod Chronicle, s.a. 1167, ed. Nasonov, p. 32. 
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essentially different from Hilarion’s appointment to the a 
in 1051; the former act was performed in defiance of the Byzantine au wa 
ties, and led to a temporary schism between the Churches of = 
Constantinople; the latter act was sanctioned, either before or after the 
e Byzantine Patriarch. . 
-: gin iat ae and the aftermath of Clement's — 
cannot, any more than Hilarion’s consecration, be used as an fr : 
the view that all the primates of Russia between 1089 and the mi ) 
the thirteenth century were, with these two exceptions, Byzantine 15 a = 
elected in Constantinople and consecrated and sent to Russia by "i patri- 
arch. The evidence of the sources adduced above suggests, indeed, e OPPO” 
site, Both in 1051 and in 1147-65 the leaders of the Russian Chure = 
State seem to have been genuinely convinced that Canon Law and, at leas 
in the second case, historical precedent, entitled them to elect their own 
candidate, subject to the patriarch’s confirmation; and on several — 
the Byzantine authorities appear to have accepted this contention and to 
ified their choice. 
oe x oe real difficulty seems to have arisen over the question of iolesine 
the consecration of the metropolitan-elect was the prerogative of the me 
arch of Constantinople or of the Russian bishops. The East Roman au wes 
ties, who at that time held the view that the power of consecrating me i“ 
politans in the Byzantine Church was the visible symbol of the patriarc : : 
spiritual jurisdiction over them, were naturally most reluctant to conce 
this right to the Russian bishops. Their acceptance of Hilarion’s consecra- 
tion in Kiev is the only case prior to the fifteenth century when mis aa 
in practice, have conceded this privilege. The Russians, on a oe - i, 
seem, in this period, to have held conflicting opinions on whe er od 
metropolitan could be consecrated by their own bishops. The — =P" 
pear to have recognized the claims of the Byzantine Patriare ate in 
matter and to have believed that the rights of their own bishops were ou 
fined to electing the primate. However, the provisions of Canon Law on the 
appointment of bishops and metropolitans, which in some respects Si 
flicted with the centralized administration of the medieval — ee 
Church, the ambiguity of the Slavonic term paetaniane, hemes ree 0 
render both the Greek words xardoraovs and xetporovia, and the un 7 a 
standable desire of their rulers to gain as much independence as possible 
from Byzantine control, contributed to the rise of another, and oa 
alistic, current of opinion; and the conflict between these two schools o 


™ Cf. supra, pp. 56-7. 
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thought goes far toward explaining the passionate discussions that arose 
in Russia over the legitimacy of Clement's consecration, as well as Prince 
Rostislav’s angry appeal, when he was confronted with a Byzantine metro- 
politan unilaterally appointed by the patriarch, to “the canons of the holy 
Apostles.” 

Our investigation has also revealed some grounds for believing that, 
apart from Hilarion and Clement, several other metropolitans of Kiev in 
this period may have been selected by the Russian authorities: Constantine 
I (1156-8) and Constantine II ( 1167—?) were, according to the evidence 
of Tatishchev, candidates selected by the Princes Yuri I and Rostislav I 
respectively, and sent to Constantinople to receive the Patriarch’s conse- 
cration or confirmation.” It is quite possible that both were Russians by 
birth. Moreover, the Metropolitan Theodore (1161-ca. 1163) may perhaps 
also have been a candidate of Rostislav..** Two further metropolitans of the 
Kievan period were, according to Tatishchev, nominated by Russian rulers: 
Nicetas (1122-6), he claims, was sent as a bishop to Constantinople by 
the Prince of Kiev, Vladimir Monomakh, and was there appointed by the 
Patriarch metropolitan of Russia." Tatishchev maintains that Nicetas. on 
his journey from Kiev to Byzantium in 1122, accompanied Vladimir's 
granddaughter who was going to contract an Imperial marriage. From 
other sources we know that she was to marry Alexius, the son of the Em- 
peror John II Comnenus, in accordance with an agreement recently con- 
cluded between Russia and the Empire. Several details supplied by Tatish- 
chev on this marriage, which supplement the evidence of other sources 
have been accepted as reliable by modern historians," and there seems to 
be no valid reason for rejecting his testimony on the metropolitan Nicetas. 
We may well have here a further example of an ecclesiastical concession 
made to the Russians by the Byzantine authorities within the framework of 
a wider political settlement. The other metropolitan on whom Tatishchev 

provides original information is Matthew (+1220), who, he asserts, was 
appointed by the Grand Prince of Suzdal’, Vsevolod III. 


™ Cf. supra, pp. 67-8, 70. 

™ Cf. supra, p. 68. 

™ Tatishchev, op. cit., II, p- 225. On Nicetas’ accession to th i 
tian and the Hypatian Chronicles, s.a, 1122. i tap ap appre 

™ Tatishchev is the only source to give the name (Dobrode a) of this i 

Rus 

and to state that the marriage, once agreed upon, was delayed’ fox two years aide wo a 
youthfulness of the bride and bridegroom. Cf. Kh. Loparev, “Brak Mstislavny (1122),” 
Vizantiisky Vremennik, 9 (1902), pp. 418-45; S. Papadimitriou, “Brak russkoy knyazhny 


Mstislavny Dobrodei heski i i > 
i oa is grecheskim fsarevichem Alekseem Komninom,” ibid., 11 (1904), 


™ Tatishchev, op. cit., III, p- 365. 
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The list of metropolitans of Kiev nominated, on Tatishchev’s evidence, 
by the Russian authorities could perhaps be extended by the addition of 
another name. In 1089, the Primary Chronicle tells us, Yanka, the daughter 
of Prince Vsevolod of Kiev, returning from Constantinople, “brought back 
[to Kiev] the Metropolitan John.” Historians have generally concluded 
from this text that this metropolitan, John III (1089-90) was chosen for 
his Russian post either by Yanka herself or by her father.’ 

This reconstruction of the list of Russian nominees to the see of Kiev 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and early thirteenth centuries relies heavily on 
the evidence of Tatishchev. His testimony has been doubted or impugned 
by reputable historians, and the highly critical attitude adopted by such 
scholars as E. Golubinsky toward his unconfirmed evidence on the nomina- 
tion of several metropolitans of Kiev by the Russian authorities has tended 
to relegate it to the lumber-room of groundless hypotheses or pet precon- 
ceptions. This scepticism provides a strange contrast to the reliance that 
modern historians are increasingly placing on Tatishchev’s evidence on 
other matters, evidence which has often been found to rest on medieval 
documents no longer extant. It would doubtless be rash to assume that 
every time Tatishchev asserts that a certain metropolitan was nominated 
by the Russian authorities, his statement is necessarily true. On one occa- 
sion at least, when his testimony appears to contradict the evidence of an 
earlier source, it should be treated with reserve.*** However, his evidence on 


” Povest’, s.a. 1089, p. 187; Cross, p. 170. Cf. Vasilievsky, Trudy, II, 1, p. 36; Priselkov, 
op. cit., pp. 163-4; Sokolov, op. cit., p. 153. 

One might feel tempted to add two more names to this list: (1) the Metropolitan Efrem, 
mentioned in the Primary Chronicle s.a. 1089 (Povest’, p. 137, Cross, p. 170), is said in a 
contemporary source to have been, before his consecration, a member of the household of 
Prince Izyaslav I of Kiev (Nestor’s Life of St. Theodosius: Chteniya v Moskovskom Istoriches- 
kom Obshchestve, III [1858], 3, p. 75): this suggests that he may have been a Russian. 
(2) According to the seventeenth-century Gustin Chronicle, a certain Cyril was consecrated 
metropolitan of Kiev in 1225, and was a Russian (Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., II, s.a. 1225, 
p. 335). Both cases, however, are dubious, Efrem, though the Nikon Chronicle calls him 
“metropolitan of Kiev and of All Russia” (Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., IX, s.a. 1091, 1095, 
1096, pp. 116, 125, 128), in all probability was only the bishop of Pereyaslavl’ and bore the 
honorary title of metropolitan: Cf. Golubinsky, op. cit., I, 1*, pp. 287, n. 2, 328-9; Sokolov, 
op. cit., p. 58. As for Cyril, his very existence is dubious: the Gustin Chronicle, followed by 
the later catalogues of primates of Russia, mentions the appointment in rapid succession of 
two metropolitans of that name: the first Cyril, a Russian, consecrated in 1225; the second 
one, of unspecified origin, consecrated in 1230. We know from earlier and unimpeachable 
sources that between 1224 and 1233 the see of Kiev was occupied by Cyril II, a Byzantine 
prelate sent from Nicaea (cf. supra, note 86). 

* Thus Tatishchev asserts that in 1096 the prince of Kiev, Svyatopolk II, chose Nicephorus, 
Bishop of Polotsk, for the office of metropolitan and had him consecrated by the Russian 
bishops (op. cit., II, pp. 169, 479, n. 421). A Metropolitan Nicephorus is mentioned by the 
Nikon Chronicle s.a. 1097 (Polnoe Sobr. Russk. Let., IX, p. 182), so that Tatishchev’s 
evidence is not prima facie incredible. However, in that same year a Metropolitan Nicholas 
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the Kievan metropolitans accords well, in my submission, with the history 
of the ecclesiastical relations between medieval Russia and Byzantium 
that has formed the theme of this article. The speeches of Izyaslav II to the 
Russian bishops, and of Rostislav I to the Byzantine ambassador, if they 
are not forgeries, must be regarded as illuminating contributions to the 
subject under discussion. They show that at least in the middle of the 
twelfth century a tradition existed in the ruling circles in Russia that the 
metropolitans of Kiev could be, and were from time to time, elected b 
the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of the country. ' 
. One last piece of evidence can perhaps be adduced to support this 
view. In 1441 the Grand Duke of Moscow, Basil II, in a letter to the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, after reminding his correspondent of the circum- 
stances of Russia’s conversion to Christianity, made the following state- 
ment: “strengthened and confirmed by piety, the sons, grandsons and great 
grandsons [of St. Vladimir] . . . received from time to time the most holy 
metropolitans in their country from the Imperial City [of Constantinople] 
sometimes a Greek, sometimes a Russian from their own land anneceatid 
by the most holy Oecumenical Patriarch.” *? It is possible, of course, that 
this alternation of Byzantine and native primates, so strikingly described 
by the words “sometimes . . . sometimes” (ovogda . . . inogda), should 
be taken to refer to the regular succession of Greek and Russian metro- 
politans of Kiev, which we observed between 1237 and 1378. Yet the gene- 
ral terms in which Basil II’s statement is couched, and his mention of the 
immediate descendants of Vladimir I, seem to suggest that he was alluding 


toa en which was thought in his time to go back to the Kievan 
period. 


III 


The results of our inquiry must now be briefly summarized. It has been 
shown that the text of Nicephorus Gregoras which mentions the Russo- 
Byzantine agreement stipulating that the metropolitans of Kiev were to 
be appointed in accordance with the principle of alternate nationality — 
a text accidentally omitted from the Bonn edition of the ‘loropia ‘Papaixy 
and consequently neglected by historians — deserves to be restored to ite 
proper place in the thirty-sixth book of Gregoras’ work, and should be con- 
sidered as a source providing fresh evidence on the ecclesiastical relations 


is mentioned in the Primary Chronicle (Povest’, s.a. 1097 174 
ees ~ ; Cross, p. 191). A - 
fusion between th ic i f ithi 4) sai 
ioe etween the names Nicholas and Nicephorus is certainly within the bounds of possi- 
™ Cf, note 125, 
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between the Empire and medieval Russia. The attempt to assess the relia- 
bility of this evidence has led us to reconsider, within a somewhat wider 
framework, several aspects of these relations between the early eleventh 
and the late fourteenth centuries. Although no direct evidence has come 
to light to corroborate Gregoras’ statement that a formal agreement con- 
cerning the alternate nationality of the primates of Russia was actually 
concluded between the authorities of Byzantium and Kiev, circumstantial 
evidence tends to support his testimony, especially in the period between 
1287 and 1378, when Byzantine and Russian prelates were appointed in 
turn with striking regularity to the metropolitan see of Kiev by the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

The lack of any similar observable alternation in the nationality of the 
metropolitans of Kiev in the earlier, pre-Mongol, period of Russian his- 
tory has led us to investigate in some detail the methods and machinery 
by which the primates of Russia were then appointed. This investigation 
has called in question two widely held assumptions: the belief that the 
patriarchs of Constantinople in the eleventh and twelfth centuries invari- 
ably insisted on selecting their own candidates for the see of Kiev, and the 
view that all the primates of the Russian Church in this period, with the 
exception of Hilarion and Clement, were Byzantine nominees of the patri- 
arch. The evidence of contemporary sources, and in some cases of later 
authorities, notably the testimony of Tatishchev, suggests, in my opinion, 
that a number of metropolitans of Kiev in this period had, prior to their 
consecration or confirmation by the patriarch, been nominated in Russia 
by the local authorities of Church and State, and that the Byzantine Patri- 
archate, no doubt for reasons of temporary expediency, accepted and 
tolerated this practice. 

We also considered the grounds, ecclesiastical and political, on which 
this practice was founded. The Canon Law of the Eastern Church, in 
its prescriptions concerned with the appointment of bishops and metro- 
politans, envisages the active participation of the local episcopate in 
the election and consecration of these dignitaries. Even the twenty-eighth 
canon of the Council of Chalcedon, which granted to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople the power to consecrate the metropolitans of certain specified 
ecclesiastical provinces — and which twelfth-century Byzantine canonists 
took, with some casuistry, to apply to Russia as well — stipulated that the 
metropolitans of those provinces were to be elected by the local bishops. 
However, by the time the Russians were converted to Christianity, the 
growing centralization of the Byzantine Church had caused the prerogative 
of electing metropolitans to be transferred to the Patriarchal Synod in 
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Constantinople, and the Byzantine Patriarchate, in accordance with a new 
agi of Canon Law, officially held that the primate of the Russian 
; = eee speaking, be elected, appointed and consecrated 
a es ntinople — should be, in other words, an dpxuepeds éx Bulavriov.2™ 
e ussians, however, challenged this view on a number of occasions — 
recorded in the sources of the eleventh, twelfth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
pnts Br ia ¥ — to have their metropolitan elected and 
Lies tek 3 ag ; 
— often a al one — of te gale seis caer 
These conflicts between the Russian episcopate and the Byzantine Patri- 
archate were further complicated by the intrusion of political factors and 
the intervention of the secular authorities. The princes of Kiev and Moscow 
for all the deference most of them felt for the unique position occupied b 
the Byzantine emperor and patriarch in Orthodox Christendom wah — 
rally anxious to have a controlling influence on the selection of the rimates 
of their Church; and some of them, notably in the twelfth it are 
known to have chafed under the distant, but quite overt, hegemony of the 
oe overlord of their Byzantine metropolitans. The Byzantine emperors 
or their part, regarded the metropolitans of Kiev as valuable di lidialle 
agents, capable of using their considerable moral and spiritual es ia to 
sie the docility and secure the alliance of the powerful Russian realm; 
rs alliance with Russia was for the Imperial government, so frequently 
aced in this period with military and economic crises, a prime necessi 
And yet, just because Russia was a country whose military and 
nomic resources commanded the respect of Byzantine statesmen, the em 
perors could not fail to realize that their aim of building up a tiaible 
balance of power in the steppes and forests of eastern Europe could best a 
achieved by the use of tactful diplomacy. The most clear-sighted of them 
still knew the wisdom, which their predecessors had gained through lon 
experience of negotiating and fighting with the barbarians, of ee 
useful allies and appeasing potential foes by timely Stbenious to beh 
national susceptibilities. And, as the history of the Empire's relations with 
its northern neighbors, and particularly with the Balkan Slavs, so clearl 
illustrates, these concessions were apt to include the granting to the sat L 
lite states of a measure of ecclesiastical self-government; the recognitio b ; 
the Emperor Basil II about 1020 of the autonomy of the Bulgerien Ch ; h, 
whose primate, the archbishop of Ohrid, was to be consecrated b he ; 
suffragan bishops, the Emperor reserving for himself the right of ict, 


™ Cf, supra, p. 47. 
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ing or nominating him, is an outstanding and contemporary example of this 
ecclesiastical diplomacy. It would be surprising if the Imperial govern- 
ment had not been prepared to concede a somewhat more modest privilege 
to the Russians, and to permit them, from time to time, to nominate their 
own candidate for the metropolitan see of Kiev. Such a concession would 
have been all the more justified, since Justinian’s legislation on the appoint- 
ment of bishops and metropolitans — which was included in the Nomo- 
canon and in the Basilica — allowed the local authorities a leading part in 
the electoral process, a clause of his 123rd novel even recognizing the right 
of the provincial bishops to consecrate their metropolitans, and since the 
appointment to vacant metropolitan sees was acknowledged in Byzantium 
to lie within the emperor’s legitimate sphere of interest. 

The often competing interests of the four different parties concerned in 
the appointment of the metropolitan of Kiev — the Russian bishops, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, the Russian princes, and the Byzantine Em- 
peror — could, it seems, have been reconciled in the following manner: 
Whenever the requirements of Imperial diplomacy demanded it, the Rus- 
sians were allowed to select their own candidate; this choice, however, 
amounted simply to nomination, and was not considered by the authorities 
of the Byzantine Church to constitute a canonical election; the election — 
in this case a pure formality — was made by the Patriarchal Synod in Con- 
stantinople, the cvvodos evdnpotoa; finally, the candidate thus “elected” was 
consecrated by the Patriarch, or, if he already possessed episcopal orders, 
was formally proclaimed by him as the appointed metropolitan of Kiev. 
This procedure, which was resorted to during the appointment of the Rus- 
sian Metropolitan Peter in 1308,"°° and which the Byzantine Patriarchate 
actually recommended to the local authorities of Anchialus and Trebizond 
in the early fifteenth century,"** must have been employed on a number of 
other occasions. While satisfying the desire of the Russian authorities to 
have their own candidate appointed, it enabled the Church and government 
of the Empire to achieve a compromise between the demands of canonical 
rigidity (dxpiBea) and a policy of reasonable concessions (oikovopia). 

The working compromise on the nationality of the primates of Russia, 
described by Gregoras, would have fitted well into this pattern of ecclesi- 
astical diplomacy. Whether the agreement between the Empire and Rus- 


1% Cf, B, Granié, “Kirchenrechtliche Glossen zu den vom Kaiser Basileios II. dem auto- 
kephalen Erzbistum von Achrida verliehenen Privilegien,” Byzantion, 12 (1937), pp. 395- 
415; Ostrogorsky, History, p. 276, note 1. 

6 Cf, supra, pp. 35-6. 

*” Cf, supra, pp. 41-2. 
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sia, embodying this compromise, was made, as Gregoras himself believed, 
at the time of Vladimir's conversion to Christianity in the late tenth century, 
or whether, as seems perhaps more likely, it was concluded in the first half 
of the thirteenth century when the Imperial authorities resided in Nicaea, 
its existence, which the evidence cited above tends, in my submission, to 
confirm, may provide a further example of that genius for combining a 
program of Imperial hegemony with a policy of concessions to the national 
aspirations of Byzantium’s ecclesiastical satellites, which was displayed on 
so many occasions by the Church and Empire of East Rome.’ 

™ Cf. supra, p. 34. 

™ Some of the views expressed in this article were put forward in a tentative and pre- 

i manner in a paper read by the author at a symposium on “Byzantium and the Slavs” 
held at Dumbarton Oaks in April, 1952; also previously, in a shorter form, at the Eighth In- 
ternational Congress of Byzantine Studies at Palermo in 1951. A brief summary of this com- 
munication (“Le Patriarcat Byzantin et les métropolites de Kiev”) is printed in Atti dello 
VIII Congresso Internazionale di Studi Bizantini, I (Rome, 1953), pp. 437-8 [Studi Bizantini 
e Neoellenici, '7]. 


Dumbarton Oaks Paper, XI. Harvard University Press 1957. 
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Russia, as I have said earlier, is a highly populated country : 
the length and breadth of the land occupied by its schableasce 
cannot at all easily be measured ; the annual produce harvested 
from its crops 1s very large and varied ; a considerable amount of 
mie is produced from there, mined in the country; and 
— that country is gripped by cold Owing to its distance 

€ sun, nature, as you would expect, breeds a large 
number of thick-fleeced animals which are hunted and a 
hides are exported by the local inhabitants to every other land 
and city, bringing them much gain. And in the neighbourin 
ocean fishes are caught some of whose bones provide nef 
enjoyment for satraps and princes and kings and for nearly all 
those who lead a refined life, and are distinguished men I for- 
bear to mention how much more abundant wealth the Russians 
st in addition by exporting these objects abroad.’! This 
ee written about 1355 in Constantinople by the 
Byzantine historian Nicephorus Gregoras, illustrates the 
interest which the Byzantines retained, after four and a half 
centuries of trade with Russia, in the economic resources of the 
country, and particularly in the raw materials exported from 
the steppes and forests north of the Black Sea. Their trade 

+ Nicephorus Gregoras, Histori ; i i 

; _ 5 35)» 5 i ae The exact meaning ep Rcoiaiy meg sentenne of this passage is hard 
peach signe bes Hag yeguenes of Gregoras’ language. V. Parisot believed 
ry obtained from the tusks of walruses and narwhals 


in the White Sea and the Arctic Ocean, and to objects of lux (e.g. musical 


instruments) manufact re ae: ; 
Grégoras (Paris, 185 '), 266-78. it: Livre XXXVI de U Histoire Romaine de Nictphore 


cap. 21-2, iii (Bonn, 
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relations with Russia, after a temporary eclipse due to the 
Mongol invasions and to the Latin conquest of Constantinople, 
revived in the fourteenth century,! though the benefit they 
brought to Byzantium was reduced by the fact that the Black 
Sea trade was then controlled by the Genoese and the 
Venetians. However, food supplies from the northern coast of 
the Black Sea remained of vital importance to Constantinople, 
and the expulsion in 1343 of the Genoese and the Venetians by 
the Tatars from the port of Tana near the estuary of the Don, 
and the subsequent siege by the same Tatars of the Genoese 
colony of Kaffa in the Crimea, resulted in an acute shortage of 
bread and salted fish in the Byzantine capital and other cities 
of the empire.? Russian money was as necessary to Byzantium 
as Russian raw materials. The authorities of Constantinople, 
faced with the financial ruin of their state, reduced to pawning 
the Crown jewels and to using leaden and earthenware goblets 
at the feast of the emperor’s coronation in 1347,° were now, for 
any extraordinary expense, wholly dependent on foreign aid. In 
1346 an earthquake seriously damaged the church of St Sophia. 
The ruler of Muscovy sent a large sum of money for the repair 
of the building.* A further sum was sent in 1398 by the grand 
prince of Moscow, Basil I, to the aid of Constantinople, 
blockaded at that time by the Turks; a donation intended, in 
the words of a contemporary Russian chronicle, as ‘alms for 
those who are in such need and misery’.® Each of these gifts was 
obtained through the good offices of the primate of the Russian 
Church who, as an appointee of the patriarch of Constantinople 
and the representative of the emperor, was expected to promote 
both the ecclesiastical and the secular interests of the empire in 
Russia. A further contribution from the Russians was sought in 
1400: the patriarch of Constantinople wrote to the primate, the 
Metropolitan Cyprian, urging him, ‘as a friend of the Byzan- 
tines’ (&¢ prrcppdpatoc &vOpwrog) to start another fund-raising 
campaign ; he was to assure his Russian flock that it was more 


1 For trade relations between Byzantium and Russia in the late Middle Ages, 
see M. N. Tikhomirov, Srednevekovaya Moskva v XIV-XV vekakh (Moscow, 1957)> 
12 - ‘Puti iz Rossii v Vizantiyu’, Vizantiiskie Ocherki, ed. Tikhomirov (Moscow, 
1961), 3-33. 

2 Wichonus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., lib. xiii, cap. 12: il, 683-6; cf. W. Heyd, 
Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, ii (Leipzig, 1936), 187-8. 

3 See G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1956), 469-70. 

4 Nicephorus Gregoras, Hist. Byz., lib. xxvili, cap. 34-6: iil, 198-200. 

5 Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, xi (St Petersburg, 1897), 168. 
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meritorious to contribute money for the defence of Con- 
stantinople than to build churches, to give alms to the poor, ‘or 
to redeem prisoners: ‘for this holy City’, wrote the patriarch, 
‘is the pride, the support, the sanctification, and the glory of 
Christians in the whole inhabited world’. : 

It was not for economic reasons alone that the Byzantines 
became, in the second half of the fourteenth century, increas- 
ingly aware of the advantages to be derived from their relations 
with Russia. The military and political situation of Byzantium 
justified the gravest anxieties. The Ottoman Turks, established 
in Europe since the middle of the century, took no more than 
four decades to seize most of what remained of Byzantine 
territory, conquer Bulgaria, and crush the resistance of the 
Serbian state. By the end of the century, except for its de- 
pendency in the Peloponnese and a few islands in the Aegean, 
the empire was reduced to Constantinople, and the position of 
the capital, blockaded by the Turks, seemed desperate. It was 
clear that only foreign military aid on a massive scale could save 
the dying empire. The emperors’ hopes were mainly focused on 
obtaining help from the West : John V’s visit to Italy (1369-71) 
failed to achieve anything; Manuel II’s journey to Italy, Paris 
and London (1399-1403) was not more successful; and the 
Hungarian attempt to reconquer the Balkans from the Turks 
came to ruin at the battle of Nicopolis (1396). In their desperate 
search for allies, the Byzantine authorities could not fail to 

observe the significant changes that were taking place in the 
second half of the fourteenth century on the confines of eastern 
Europe. In the Russian lands, which around 1300 had formed a 
congeries of petty principalities virtually independent of each 
other and subject to the formidable power of the Golden Horde, 
two political structures had now emerged, competing for the 
allegiance of the eastern Slavs: the grand duchy of Lithuania 
and the principality of Moscow. The territories of the former 
comprised most of western and south-western Russia, and, since 
about 1362, included the ancient Russian capital of Kiev; 
Muscovy, still the smaller of the two, was claiming, with grow- 
ing conviction and success, to embody the political and cultural 


TO yap xabynux tav dravtaxod tHe olxovudy G Xplotiavey, +d 
OTNPLYUM, 6 dyLtaauds xal h SdEa H méAuc bass adic 4 ayla. Acta Patriarchatus 
Constantinopolitani, ed. F. Miklosich and I. Miiller, ii (Vienna, 1862), 361. The 
results of this appeal are unknown. 
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traditions of Kievan Russia, a state with which Byzantium had 
enjoyed particularly close and mutually beneficial relations 
ra early Middle Ages. ‘The Muscovite princes, = — 
i first a policy of abject su - 
and unscrupulous, pursuing at ee 
i had embarked, with the blessing 
siveness to the Golden Horde, * rie 
f their boyars, on the task o 
of the Church and the support ot t : ( — 
their sway. By the 
‘catherine’ the whole of eastern Russia under 
= of the fourteenth century the _ of eT a ~ sewn 
r 
d. Among the many causes of its eventua 
ce we ae single out—next to the pain _oT 
— whic 
its rulers by the Russian Church—the belie 
Sakis re ane oe the prince of —— oe nese 
he Tatars and to achieve one day 
enough to stand up tot aa av age 
-awaited liberation of the country. 
ee in 1380, when the Russian sae enna me 
imitri, prince of Moscow, defeated a large latar ar 
=" Pg ak River Dau. Contemporary Russian eel 
hail this victory as a great triumph for Muscovy and . the 
Christian faith; and although from a short-term point if view 
Kulikovo proved a Pyrrhic victory—two years later =. 
was sacked by a Mongol vassal of ‘Timur—its effect on on 
prestige of the principality of Moscow, both inside and outside 
i lasting and considerable. 
ria eames memecnmticgs was well aware of these ee 
which were affecting the balance of igh aes prt r 
hich, since the ea 
north of the Black Sea, an area w , since pn 
ial di peculiar 
, the imperial diplomatists had scrutinize 
os To ee the friendship and loyalty of the peoples who 
dwelt in this area had been a cardinal ages “a = — 4 
i i ing j day in the ninth, tenth and elev 
foreign policy during its heyc sae Sim 
i i fluence and prestige throug 
centuries, when Byzantine init eee: 
i ht; in the fourteenth and early 
eastern Europe were at their heig! : : 
second-rate power, 
fifteenth centuries, when Byzantium was a —e 
its life, such a policy had become more e 
ns seep far more difficult to implement. The eens 
nee still held two trump cards: the pean —_ +f 
i f the men of eas 
ity of Constantinople on the minds o 1 of ez 
ee ae the unifying force of Orthodox Christianity, a 
which the Byzantines were regarded (at least until 1439) as the 
1See D. Obolensky, ‘The Principles and Methods of Byzantine Diplomacy’, 


Actes du XII¢ Congrés International d’ Etudes Byzantines, i (Belgrade, 1963), 45-61. 
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most authoritative exponents, and whose administrative centre 
and spiritual heart were in Constantinople. In the absence of a 
foreign policy based on power, the Byzantines were reduced in 
the fourteenth century to playing these cards as best they could. 
During the period between 1350 and 1453, Byzantine foreign 
policy in eastern Europe was increasingly driven to rely on the 
good offices of the Church, whose supreme executive organ, the 
Oecumenical Patriarchate, in striking contrast to the versatile 
opportunism of the imperial government, was assuming the role 
of chief spokesman and instrument of the imperial traditions of 
East Rome. Hence, in practical terms, the authorities of 
Byzantium were faced with a double programme of action: they 
were impelled, on the one hand, to consolidate and extend 
the spiritual authority of the Oecumenical Patriarchate over the 
nations of eastern Europe; and, on the other, to ensure the 
loyalty of these same nations to Byzantium by making diplo- 
matic concessions to their national susceptibilities; and this 

particularly in the fourteenth century, meant granting a 
measure of self-government to those churches outside the empire 
which owed allegiance to the see of Constantinople. The fact 
that the empire’s foreign policy in eastern Europe was then 
primarily directed towards these two goals explains the 
dominant role played by ecclesiastical affairs—and to a large 
extent by ecclesiastical diplomacy—in the history of Russo- 

Byzantine relations in the period under review. 

The ecclesiastical relations between Byzantium and the 
Russian lands in the fourteenth century were mostly concerned 
with the vexed problem of the jurisdiction, place of residence 
and method of appointment of the primates of the Russian 
Church. Until the Mongol invasions of the thirteenth century 
these dignitaries, who were appointed by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, resided in Kiev. In 1 300, owing to the political 
fragmentation of the realm, the devastations of Kiev by the 
Mongols, and the growing political ascendancy of north-east 
Russia, the metropolitan moved his residence to Vladimir, 
whence in 1328 it was transferred to Moscow. These successive 
moves had as yet no significance de jure, and the primate of the 
Russian Church retained until the mid-fifteenth century his 
traditional title of ‘Metropolitan of Kiev and of All Russia’. In 
practice, however, from the early fourteenth century the 
metropolitans increasingly identified themselves with the 
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policies and aspirations of the princes of Moscow. It was only 

natural that Moscow’s rivals for the still contested political 

hegemony over Russia sought to deprive their opponent of the 

considerable moral and political advantages derived from the 
presence within the city walls of the chief bishop of the Russian 
Church. Their best hope lay in persuading the Byzantine 

authorities to set up separate metropolitanates in their respective 
territories. Throughout the fourteenth century Constantinople 
was bombarded with such requests—from the princes of 
Galicia, from the grand dukes of Lithuania and, in one case, 
from the king of Poland; these demands, usually backed by 
promises, threats or financial bribes, were often successful ; and 
with bewildering and unedifying frequency the emperors and 
the patriarchs of Constantinople! set up in the fourteenth 
century separate metropolitanates for Galicia and for Lithuania, 
only to abolish them a few decades, or years, later.* The rise of 
these splinter churches signified the retreat of the Byzantine 
authorities before the political or economic pressure of rulers 
who controlled portions of west Russian territory; while their 
successive abolitions represented as many concessions made by 
the imperial government and Church to the wishes of the 
Muscovite sovereigns who, for political reasons, were anxious to 
exercise through their own metropolitans an ecclesiastical 
authority over the Russian communities outside the boundaries 
of the Muscovite state. The Byzantine authorities undoubtedly 
preferred to see a united Russian Church governed by a single 
primate: tradition, administrative convenience, and a re- 
luctance to submit to foreign secular pressures, caused them to 


1 The prerogative of promoting bishoprics to the rank of metropolitanates was, 
at least after 1087, generally considered to belong to the emperor. Alexius 
Comnenus issued a law to this effect: see Migne, P.G., cxxvii, cols. 929-32 
(no. 7). Most Byzantine canonists seem to have accepted its propriety: see 
Balsamon, Jn Can. XII Conc. Chalced., P.G., cxxxvii, cols. 432-3 (for a contrary view, 
however, see Zonaras, ibid., cols. 433-6) ; and in 1335 this imperial prerogative 
was vindicated once more by Matthew Blastares (Luvtwyya xat& otoryetov, 
ed. G. Rhalles and M. Potles, Sbvtayya tdv Oelwv xal lepdv xavéveov, vi (Athens, 
1859), 274-6). Imperial initiative in the creation and abolition of metro- 
politanates naturally tended, whenever the sees in question were situated outside 
the empire’s confines, to link very closely the decisions taken in Constantinople 
to organize or reorganize the ecclesiastical administration of these territories with 
the interests of Byzantine foreign policy. 

2 See E. Golubinsky, Jstoriya russkoy tserkvi, ii, 1 (Moscow, 1900), 96-7, 101-4, 
125-30, 147-8, 153-4, 157-60, 177-87, 190-3, 206-11, 342, 388-9 ; A. M. Ammann, 
Abriss der ostslawischen Kirchengeschichte (Vienna, 1950), pp. 88-98, 106-10, 120-3; 
A. V. Kartashev, Ocherki po istorii russkoy tserkvi, i (Paris, 1959), 297-9, 303-45 


313-23, 332-3, 338, 346. 
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favour a centralized solution; and in the second half of the 
fourteenth century this solution became the more acceptable to 
them, as it coincided with the wishes of the Muscovite rulers, 
whose power commanded increasing respect, and whose 
military and economic resources the empire in its dire pre- 
dicament so desperately needed. 

The problem of the extent of the Russian metropolitans’ 
jurisdiction was bound up with the question of how, and by 
whom, they were to be appointed. On this question the Byzan- 
tines and the Russians held strong, and often conflicting, views. 
The former, who regarded the metropolitans of Russia as 
valuable diplomatic agents, capable of using their moral and 
spiritual authority to ensure the loyalty of their Russian flock 
to the empire, were naturally anxious to retain control over the 
appointment and consecration of these dignitaries; and, for 
equally obvious reasons, the Muscovite sovereigns, while 
accepting the principle that their metropolitans were to be 
approved and consecrated by the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
wished to have as much influence as possible on their selection. 
These conflicting claims were for a long time resolved by com- 
promise : from 1237 to 1378 Byzantine and Russian candidates 
were, with striking regularity, appointed in turn by the 
patriarchs to the metropolitan see of Kiev and All Russia. There 
are grounds for believing that this regular alternation was the 
result of a special agreement concluded between the Byzantine 
and the Russian authorities.1 The problems involved in the 
appointment of the metropolitans of Russia became the central 
issue in the diplomatic relations between Byzantium and 
Muscovy in the late Middle Ages. Its historical importance far 
transcends the level of the obscure and often discreditable 
manceuvres ascribed to both parties in the documents of the 
time. Behind these dubious operations, affecting their outcome 
or flowing from their cause, we can discern the diplomatic 
techniques employed by the Byzantine patriarchate and by the 
Muscovite experts on foreign affairs ; the conflict and alignment 
of different ecclesiastical programmes within Byzantium and 
Russia; the changing pattern of power politics in eastern 
Europe; and—the most significant in the long run of these 
factors—the slow crystallization in Muscovy of a new attitude 

+See D. Obolensky, ‘Byzantium, Kiev and Moscow. A Study in Ecclesiastical 
Relations’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xi (1957), 23-78. 
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towards the Byzantine empire, an attitude closely linked with 
the development of post-medieval Russian nationalism. 

All these factors were already present in some degree in the 
circumstances that attended the appointment in 1354 of the 
Russian bishop Alexius as metropolitan of Kiev and All 
Russia. The decree of the Synod of the Byzantine Church, 
signed by the Patriarch Philotheus on goth June of that year, 
states unequivocally that the Synod’s decision to appoint 
Alexius was influenced by the wishes of ‘the great king of 
Russia.! But it also claims that the appointment of a native to 
the metropolitanate of Russia is an unusual and dangerous 
step, which must not be regarded as a precedent. This synodal 
decree, at times evasive and disingenuous, clothed in the expert 
phraseology of East Roman diplomacy, is remarkable for its 
desire to satisfy the demands of the Muscovite authorities, and 
for its assertion that the appointment of a native Russian ‘is by 
no means customary nor safe for the Church’. The first of these 
features can be explained by the political and ecclesiastical 
situation in eastern Europe: in 1354, the very year in which the 
Ottomans established themselves on European soil at Gallipoli, 
and in which the Venetian ambassador to Constantinople 
informed his government that the Byzantines would readily 
submit to any power that would save them from the Turks and 
the Genoese,” the East Roman government was not unnaturally 
disposed to lend a favourable ear to the demands of a friendly 
state from which at least economic assistance could be expected 
—the principality of Moscow and its ‘great king’. ‘The patriarch, 
too, had his reasons for being conciliatory towards the Mus- 
covite ruler. Philotheus consistently strove to consolidate the 
authority of the see of Constantinople over the nations of 
eastern Europe. The Balkan Slavonic churches were in 1354 
slipping away from his control ; the more reason for making sure 
of the continued loyalty of the Russians, the most numerous of 
the foreign proselytes of Byzantium. Yet this concession to the 
Russian demands must have been costly to the patriarch’s 
conscience: for it involved a betrayal of his conviction that the 
Church should not submit to any form of secular pressure. 


is pri i inopolitani, i 
1 The text of the decree is printed in Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopo » 1, 
sila, The Muscovite prince is termed 6 wéya¢ 67H€, and acknowledgment is 
made of the pre-eminence of his power (Smepoyx}, Pynyixtjc EGovotac). 
2 See Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 473, 475: 
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Philotheus was a leading member of the party of ‘zealots’ in the 
Byzantine Church, who, in opposition to the ‘politicians’ or 
‘moderates’, insisted on the freedom of ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments.* ‘The acceptance of a candidate for a high ecclesiastical 
post in deference to the wishes of a secular ruler—and a foreign 
one at that—was a serious derogation of the principle of 
‘strictness’ in the application of canon law and a capitulation 
to his opponents who, in accordance with the opposite principle 
of ‘economy’, believed that the Church in its relations with the 
secular powers, both at home and abroad, should not in- 
transigently reject all concessions and compromises. This 
painful dilemma in which Philotheus found himself in 1354 no 
doubt accounts for his cavalier treatment of historical truth: for 
the Synod’s bland assertion that the appointment of a native 
Russian to the see of Kiev and All Russia was ‘by no means 
customary’ is contradicted by the fact that for the past 117 years 
there had been—if Alexius himself is included in the list— 
three Russian and three Byzantine holders of this post.? 

The Synod’s resolve not to tolerate any more Russian metro- 
politans proved wholly ineffectual, for during the six years that 
elapsed after Alexius’ death in 1378, the patriarchate agreed on 
three different occasions to the appointment of a native 
primate.* Its inconstancy was further demonstrated by its 
failure to give adequate support to Alexius himself, who until 
1361 had the greatest difficulty in maintaining his rights over 
Kiev against Olgerd, grand duke of Lithuania, and his nominee, 
Roman, whom the patriarch had appointed metropolitan of 
Lithuania in 1354. In 1373 the Patriarch Philotheus sent an 
envoy to Russia, to investigate the complaints received from the 
Lithuanian ruler about Alexius’ conduct. Two years later this 
patriarchal envoy, Cyprian, was appointed by the patriarch 
metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia, with the proviso that the 
latter half of his title, which implied jurisdiction over the 
Muscovite Church, would become effective as soon as the 
accusations against Alexius could be substantiated. However, 


+ On the ‘zealot’ and the ‘moderate’ parties in the Byzantine Church, see A. 
Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1952), 659-70. 

2 On this point, and for an analysis of the Synodal decree of goth June, 1354, see 
Obolensky, ‘Byzantium, Kiev and Moscow’, loc. cit., 37-44. 

*See Obolensky, op. cit., 43, mn. 82. Later, however, the Patriarchate was 
more successful in enforcing its will: there were no native metropolitans of Russia 
between 1390 and 1448. 
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as we learn from a Byzantine source,! the patriarch’s commis- 
sion of inquiry found these accusations devoid of substance, and 
was impressed by Alexius’ immense popularity in Muscovy. 
He was allowed to retain his authority over the Muscovite 
Church.? 

These dubious manceuvres were scarcely calculated to 
enhance the popularity of the emperor and patriarch in 
Muscovy. The Russians found it hard to forgive the humilia- 
tions which the Byzantine authorities had so unjustly imposed 
on the Metropolitan Alexius, who was not only a highly 
respected spiritual leader, but something of a national hero. 
The patriarch’s decision to appoint Cyprian as primate of All 
Russia while the case of Alexius was still sub judice—taken in 
order to please the Lithuanian ruler—was, despite the fact that 
it was later rescinded, felt to be a bitter humiliation. The 
Byzantines themselves were impressed by the ‘great tumult’, 
the ‘uproar’, and the ‘attitude of revolt’? which this affair 
provoked all over Russia. And in 1378 Cyprian complained 
that as a result of these events the Muscovites ‘were abusing the 
Patriarch, the Emperor, and the Great Synod: they called the 
Patriarch a Lithuanian, and the Emperor too, and the most 
honourable Great Synod’. 

But worse was to come. In 1379, a year after Alexius’ death, 
his successor-elect, the Russian cleric Michael Mityai, chosen by 
the grand prince of Moscow and already accepted by the 
patriarch, set out from Moscow to Constantinople for his con- 
secration. But as the Russian ships sailed down the Bosphorus, 
a few miles from his destination, Michael suddenly died. His 
Russan escort, thoughtfully provided by the prince of Moscow 
with blank charters adorned with his seal and signature, and 
with a considerable sum of money, used the former to sub- 
stitute the name of one of their party, the Archimandrite 
Pimen, for that of the defunct Michael, and distributed the 


+The decree of the Patriarchal Synod of June 1380: Acta Patriarchatus Con- 
stantinopolitani, ii, 12-18. 

* See Golubinsky, op. cit., ii, 1, 182-215; Ammann, op. cit., 95-100; Kartashev, 
op. cit., i, 317-22. 

Opods Vémryelpetat wiv wretotog dvd n&oav thy dworxhy érapylav xab 
atdaig xal SyAnots ob utxe&%: Synodal decree of 1380: Acta Patriarchatus Constan- 
tinopolitani, ii, 14. 

* Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vi (St Petersburg, 1880), col. 185; the abusive 
term ‘Lithuanian’ was clearly intended to suggest that by appointing Cyprian the 
Byzantine authorities had shown favouritism to the Grand Duke of Lithuania, 
Muscovy’s political rival and enemy. 
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money as bribes to officials in Constantinople. With the help of 
these forged documents they persuaded the Patriarch Nilus to 
consecrate Pimen as ‘Metropolitan of Kiev and Great Russia’. 
This sordid and disreputable deal, for which the Russian envoys 
and the officials of the Byzantine patriarchate must bear joint 
responsibility, resulted in a period of extreme confusion in the 
affairs of the Russian Church, which lasted for twelve years and 
ended with the acceptance by the Muscovites of Cyprian as 
metropolitan of Russia (1390). 

The Muscovite Prince Dimitri, who on these two occasions 
(in 1375-6 and in 1379-80) found himself a victim of these 
machinations of Byzantine diplomacy, could hardly have been 
expected to entertain feelings of goodwill towards the authorities 
of Constantinople, and especially towards the emperor, whose 
influence on the appointment of the metropolitans of Russia was 
usually only too apparent. It is, however, in the reign of 
Dimitri’s son and successor, Basil I (1389-1425), that occurred 
the first recorded instance of a revolt by the Russians, not indeed 
against the authority of the Constantinopolitan Church, but 
against the claims of the Byzantine emperors to exercise a 
measure of direct jurisdiction over the whole Orthodox 
Christian world. Some time between 1394 and 1397? Antony 
IV, patriarch of Constantinople, sent a letter to Basil I of 
Moscow, rebuking him for having caused his metropolitan to 
omit the emperor’s name from the commemorative diptychs of 
the Russian Church.? The patriarch reprimanded the Muscovite 
ruler for having expressed contempt for the emperor and having 
made disparaging remarks about him. He took a particularly 
grave view of the fact that the Russian sovereign had declared: 
‘We have the Church, but not the emperor’. To acknowledge 


1 Our principal sources for the history of this affair are the fourteenth-century 
acts of the Synods of Constantinople and the sixteenth-century Muscovite 
Chronicle of Nikon, Golubinsky (op. cit., ii, 1, 242 ff.) and Kartashev (op. cit., 
1, 323-33) suppose, on somewhat inadequate evidence, that this fraudulent deal 
was initiated by the Byzantine officials. On the other hand, an attempt (likewise 
unconvincing) to exonerate the Patriarch and to place the entire blame on the 
shoulders of the Russian envoys, is made by A. A. Takhiaos (’ErtSpgcerc 
ToD Hovxxopuod ele thy éxxAnoiwotixhy modttuxhy év ‘Pwota, 1328-1406 
(Thessalonica, 1962), pp. 113-15). 

Pr For the dating of this letter, see Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, 

» De te 

* The text is printed in Acta Patriarchatus Constantinopolitani, ii, 188-92, cf. 
Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vi, Appendix 40, cols. 265-76. an a ot ol 
lation of about two-thirds of the letter can be found in Social and Political Thought 
in Byzantium, ed. Ernest Barker (Oxford, 1957), 194-7. 
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the authority over Russia of the patriarch but not of the 
emperor is, as Antony points out, a contradiction in terms: for 
‘it is not possible for Christians to have the Church and not to 
have the empire. For Church and empire have a great unity 
and community; nor is it possible for them to be separated 
from one another’. And, in an attempt to save Basil I from the 
consequences of his grievous error, and in pursuance of his own 
duty as ‘universal teacher of all Christians’, the patriarch 
solemnly reiterates the fundamental principle of Byzantine 
political philosophy: “The holy emperor,’ he writes, ‘is not as 
other rulers and governors of other regions are . . . he is 
annointed with the great myrrh, and is consecrated basileus and 
autokrator of the Romans—to wit, of all Christians’. These 
other rulers exercise a purely local authority ; the basileus alone 
is ‘the lord and master of the inhabited world’, the ‘universal 
emperor’, ‘the natural king’ whose laws and ordinances are 
accepted in the whole world. His universal sovereignty is made 
manifest by the liturgical commemoration of his name in 
the churches of Christendom; and, as the patriarch’s letter 
unequivocally implies, the grand prince of Moscow by dis- 
continuing this practice within his realm had deliberately 
rejected the very foundations of Christian law and govern- 
ment. 

There are few documents which express with such force and 
clarity the basic theory of the medieval Byzantine state. The 
Patriarch Antony’s letter contains a classic exposition of the 
doctrine of the universal East Roman empire, ruled by the 
basileus, successor of Constantine and vicegerent of God, the 
natural and God-appointed master of the Ozkoumene, supreme 
law-giver of Christendom, whose authority was held to extend, 
at least in a spiritual and ‘metapolitical’ sense, over all Christian 
rulers and peoples. The fact that this uncompromising pro- 
fession of faith was made from the capital of a state that was 
facing political and military collapse, only emphasizes the 
astonishing strength and continuity of this political vision which 
pervades the entire history of the Byzantine body politic. “The 
doctrine of one oecumenical Emperor,’ writes Professor 

1 ‘Hear what the prince of the Apostles, Peter, says in the first of his general 
epistles, “Fear God, honour the King”’. He did not say ‘‘Kings”’, lest any man 
should think that he had in mind those who are called kings promiscuously among 


the nations; he said ‘‘the King”, showing thereby that the universal King is one.’ 
Acta Patr. Constant., ii, 191; Barker, op. cit., 195. 
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Ostrogorsky, ‘had never been laid down more forcibly or with 
more fiery eloquence than in this letter which the Patriarch of 
Constantinople sent to Moscow from a city blockaded by the 
Turks,’? 

What significance should we attach to the refusal of the 
Muscovite sovereign to recognize, in the late fourteenth century, 
the universalist claims of the Byzantine emperor? This question 
can best be answered by considering how far, and in what sense, 
these claims were acknowledged in Russia before and after the 
reception of the patriarch’s admonitory letter by Basil I. Direct 
evidence on this point is not abundant, and doubtless for good 
reason: the Russian rulers, however genuine their reverence for 
the city of Constantinople and its supreme authorities, were 
always careful to safeguard their own political prerogatives and 
anxious, within the scope allowed them by their Mongol over- 
lords, to be seen to exercise their national sovereignty. Some 
indication of their attitude to the emperor of Byzantium has 
nevertheless been preserved in the documents of the time. In the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century a Russian ruler is 
said to have borne the Byzantine court title of ‘steward of the 
Emperor’s Household’2—a sign of his recognition of the 
traditional right of the emperor to bestow such titles on dis- 
tinguished subjects or dependent princes; and the same ruler is 
said to have sent an envoy to Andronicus II, who conveyed to 
the emperor ‘the reverent homage’ of his Russian master. The 
authenticity of this form of address is possibly suspect, and its 
servility may reflect no more than the wishful thinking of the 
Byzantine author who records the event. But it is not impossible 
that the Byzantine title was borne by at least one Russian ruler. 
The next piece of evidence comes from the mid-fourteenth 
century. In a letter written in September 1347 to Symeon, the 
grand prince of Moscow, the Emperor John VI Cantacuzenus 
stated : “Yes, the Empire of the Romans, as well as the most holy 
Great Church of God is—as you yourself have written—the 


1 History of the Byzantine State, 492. 

* A rough English equivalent of 6 én THE tpanétng. 

®‘O Baoireds tdv ‘Pde 6 én THS tpaméeCns tHe a&ylag Bacwretac cov 
mpooxuvet Sovrrxds thy dylav Bacudelav cov: H. Haupt, ‘Neue Beitrage zu den 
Fragmenten des Dio Cassius’, Hermes, xiv (1879), 4.45 ; see also Nicephorus Gregoras 
(Hist. Byz., lib. vii, cap. 5, i, 239); cf. A. Vasiliev, ‘Was Old Russia a vassal state 
of Byzantium ?’, Speculum, vii (1932), 353-4; Obolensky, Byzantium, Kiev and Moscow, 
30-1, ns. 32, 41, 
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source of all piety and the teacher of law and sanctification’. * 
This statement clearly implies the existence of an earlier letter 
—not extant—written by the Russian sovereign to the emperor, 
in which the former explicitly acknowledged the legislative 
authority of the basileus over Russia.? And in 1452; the year 
before the fall of Constantinople, the grand prince of Moscow, 
Basil II, wrote to the last emperor of Byzantium, Constantine 
XI, in these terms: ‘You have received your great imperial 
sceptre, your patrimony, in order to confirm all the Orthodox 
Christians of your realm and to render great assistance to our 
Russian dominion and to all our religion’.® The idea that the 
emperor enjoys certain prerogatives in Russia is, though nares 
in diplomatic language, clearly apparent in these two texts. His 
universal authority was further emphasized in the Byzantine col- 
lections of canon and imperial law which enjoyed great authority 
in Russia throughout the Middle Ages.° And the teachers and 
guardians of canonical rectitude in Russia, the primates of 
the Russian Church, could be expected, especially when they 
were Byzantine citizens, to instil in their flock an awe-struck 
reverence for the emperor’s supreme position 1n Christendom. 
It would be quite misleading to try to interpret the relations 
between the emperor and the princes of Russia in terms either 
of medieval suzerainty and vassalage, or of the modern distinc- 
tion between sovereign and dependent states. The Byzantines 
themselves sometimes thought of the Christian nations of eastern 
Europe in terms of Roman administration, and described i 
relationship to the imperial government with the help o 
technical terms once used to designate the status of the 
‘foederati’ and ‘socii populi Romani’, autonomous subject-allies 
of the Roman empire.® However, in the last resort, any attempt 


av ; : B Ocod peyarn 
a‘ ela yodv tév ‘Papatev, dX 8} xal } dyuatary To 
rece “i, "he Eypapes m6 od, mHYh mkong edoePelag xal ig 
vowo8ealag ce xa d&ytacuod. Acta Patriarchatus ula nami i, 263. 
iarchate of Constantinople. 
ee er aa pone the official titles of John Cantacuzenus was 
5 Bacwreds t&v ‘Pdhowv: ekg a ag se: mg cap. s Mtaeery Og 94 
ded as certain, however, that no _wou 
ame ksi lone ing that the eee ‘Emperor of the Russians’, 
} Biblioteka, vi, col. 577. 
ng Deoakenee, Vast’ Moskovskikh Gosudarey (St yr iy 1869)» 
13-22; P. Sokolov, Russky arkhierey iz ne or : - 3), 35-9, 305-6; Vasiliev, 
| state of Byzantium?, loc, cit., 359. ae 
Oe Political Ideas in Kievan Russia’, Dumbarton Oaks 
ix—-x (1956), 73-121. 
Oe Ondenie, Fie Principles and Methods of Byzantine Diplomacy, 56-8. 
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to define the political relations between Byzantium and 
medieval Russia in precise legal or constitutional terms will 
obscure and distort their true picture. It is certain that, in 
practice, the Russian sovereigns would never have tolerated, 
except in ecclesiastical matters, any direct intervention of the 
emperor in the internal affairs of their principalities; and that 
their relationship to the basileus was something different from 
their very tangible allegiance to the khans of the Golden Horde 
who, between 1240 and 1480, imposed tribute and conferred 
investiture upon them.! But at the same time it cannot be 
doubted that from the conversion of Russia to Christianity in the 
tenth century to the fall of Byzantium in 1453, the Russian 
authorities—with the sole recorded exception of Basil I of 
Muscovy—acknowledged, at least tacitly, that the basileus was 
the supreme head of the Christian commonwealth, that as such 
he possessed by divine right a measure of jurisdiction over 
Russia, and that, in the words of the Patriarch Antony, ‘it is not 
possible for Christians to have the Church and not to have the 

empire’. The difficulty of reconciling the national aspirations of 
the Russian sovereigns of the Middle Ages with their acceptance 

of the emperor’s supremacy will largely disappear if Russo- 

Byzantine connections are viewed not from the standpoint of 
modern inter-state relations, nor in terms—unhappily fashion- 

able—of a struggle between Russian ‘nationalism’ and Byzantine 

‘imperalism’, but in the context of a supra-national community 
of Christian states—the Byzantine Oikoumene of which Constanti- 
nople was the centre and the whole of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe the domain—and which, as most Russians thought until 

1453, was destined to foreshadow on earth the Heavenly 
Kingdom, until the last days and the coming of Antichrist.? 

We have no direct knowledge of the effect which the 
patriarch’s letter had on Basil I. It seems likely that the 
emperor’s name was restored before long to the diptychs of the 
Russian Church: for already in 1398 the Muscovite government 


1 It is noteworthy, however, that the title of tsar (the equivalent of basileus) was, 
in ee applied by the Russians in this period only to the Byzantine emperor 
and to the khan of the Golden Horde. 

* For the idea of the Byzantine Oikoumene, see the following studies by G. 
Ostrogorsky, ‘Avtokrator i Samodrzac’, Glas Srpske Akademije Nauka, clxiv 
(Belgrade, 1935), 95-187; ‘Die byzantinische Staatenhierarchie’, Seminarium 
Kondakovianum: Recueil d’Etudes, viii (Prague, 1 36), 41-61; ‘The Byzantine 
Emperor and the Hierarchical World Order’, The Slavonic and East European Review, 
xxxv (1956-7), 1-14. 
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sent a large sum of money to the Emperor Manuel II for the 
defence of Constantinople.1 And the tone of profound respect 
with which, as we have seen, Basil [’s successor addressed the 
basileus a year before the fall of Constantinople strongly suggests 
that, so long as this city remained in Christian hands, the 
Russians never again revolted against the ordered hierarchy 
of the Byzantine Ozkoumene. 


The preceding survey will have suggested that the attitude of 
the Russians towards Byzantium in the late Middle Ages was to 
a marked degree ambiguous: thus their strong resentment of = 
methods employed by the Byzantine authorities in the secon 
half of the fourteenth century in making appointments to the 
Russian metropolitan see did not prevent them from contribut- 
ing generous sums of money for the architectural and a 
needs of Constantinople; and Basil D's ill-tempered gesture o 
bravado against the emperor’s authority should not obscure the 
fact that both his predecessors and his successor ee 
least tacitly, the oecumenical jurisdiction of the basileus. T ie 
emotional polarity in the Russian response to Byzantium, mn 
complex amalgam of attraction and repulsion, is traceable 
through the entire history of Russia’s relations with the empire. 
The memories of the wars waged by the Russians against 
Byzantium in the tenth century, whose more vivid episodes ae 
proudly recorded by Russian chroniclers, contributed to ss 
rise of a national heroic tradition which left its mark on the 
country’s medieval literature ; in the struggle for native a 
politans, which began in the eleventh century and reache - 
climax in the fourteenth, the Russians came to resent the 
insistence of the patriarchs on selecting their own candidates 
when they felt strong enough to do so, and to despise the ease 
with which, whenever the empire was weak, the Byzantine 

authorities yielded on this issue to Russian secular pressure or 
to the lure of Muscovite gold. And more generally, the superior 
skill of the Byzantine diplomatists, whose policy towards — 
was aimed at securing military and economic assistance, an 

ensuring the loyalty of the Russians to the Church of Constan- 
tinople,? tended to instil in the victims of this diplomatic game 


: See MY. TT enenks, Ocherki po istorii russko-vizantiiskikh otnosheny (Moscow, 
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of chess a distrust of Byzantine motives and a conviction that 
the Greeks’! were political intriguers and much too fond of 
money. The aphorism ‘the Greeks have remained tricksters to 
the present day’, coined by a Russian chronicler of the eleventh 
or early twelfth century,? was no doubt frequently and pointed] 
quoted in medieval Russia. ‘ 
Yet this accumulated legacy of pride, bitterness and distrust 
paled before the vision, revealed to the Russians of the Middle 
Ages, of what Byzantium stood for in the things of the mind and 
the spirit. The immensity of the debt which their country owed 
to the civilization of the empire was apparent wherever they 
might look: religion and law, literature and art, bore witness to 
the fact that the Russians, for all the original features in their 
cultural life, had been, and still were, the pupils of East Rome 
In the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries Byzantine 
cultural influences, after a period of decline due to the Mongol 
invasions, were reviving in Russia; and the work of the Byzan- 
tine painter Theophanes, who lived for some thirty years in 
Russia and produced his masterpieces in Novgorod and (after 
1395) in Moscow, shows how close was the connection between 
late medieval Russian painting and the Palaeologan art of 
Constantinople.* The devotion of the Russians to the mother 
Church of Constantinople and to its patriarchs was, despite the 
frictions over primatial appointments, genuine and profound; 
and not once, at least until 1439, did they seriously entertain the 
idea of severing their canonical dependence on the see of 
Constantinople which went back to the early days of Russian 
Christianity. For this loyalty there was indeed much justifica- 
tion. The Byzantine metropolitans of Russia were for the most 
part worthy and zealous men; the emperors and the patriarchs 
were often genuinely concerned to see the Christian faith 
flourish in Russia; and Russian monasticism, nurtured in the 
traditions of Constantinople and Mount Athos, was in the 
second half of the fourteenth century powerfully reviving under 
the leadership of St Sergius of the Monastery of the Holy Trinity 
‘te: ; ; 
Slav, invariably polit to the yeaa ms eee ed te te Dallas 
usstan Primary Chronicle (Povest’ vremennykh let), ed. V.. PB: Adrianova- 


Peretts and D. S. Likhachev (Moscow, 1950), i i i 
‘ . bd 9» 4s 0; E l h 
— "7 OUP, Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Gactiage Mase ch tga sill 
ane. eteett iets Etyudy o Feofane Greke’, Vizantiisky Vremennik, vii 
feo) 2 1961 hie (1956), 143-65; ix (1956), 193-210; Feofan Grek i ego shkola 
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and in close contact with the contemplative schools of Byzantine 
hesychasm.! But the prevailing attitude of the Russians towards 
Byzantium was not simply that of pupil to master: it was, in a 
sense, more simple and spontaneous, and is perhaps best epit- 
omized in their reverence for the city of Constantinople, which, 
in their own language, they called Tsargrad, the Imperial 
City. In the eyes of the Russians—and indeed of all eastern 
Christendom—Constantinople was a holy city not only because, 
being the New Rome, it was the seat of the basileus and of his 
spiritual counterpart, the oecumenical patriarch. The city’s 
essential holiness lay in the supernatural forces abundantly 
present within its walls: the many relics of Christ’s passion and 
of the saints; the numerous churches and monasteries, store- 
houses of prayer and famed shrines of Christendom ; and above 
all the patronage of the city’s heavenly protectors, the Divine Wis- 
dom, whose temple was St Sophia, and the Mother of God, whose 
robe, preserved in the church of Blachernae, was venerated as the 
city’s Palladium.? These visible signs of divine favour sur- 
rounded Constantinople in the eyes of all eastern Christians 
with an aura of sanctity which could only be rivalled by the 
glory of Jerusalem : indeed, Constantinople was often thought of 
as the New Jerusalem. The Russian pilgrims and travellers 
who visited the city in the late Middle Ages and whose writings 
have come down to us display, before the number of its 
relics and the holiness of its sanctuaries, the same open-eyed 
wonder and religious awe which they reveal in their descrip- 
tions of the Holy Land ;? more than one of them dwells on the 
breath-taking beauty of the church of St Sophia, and on the 
loveliness of the liturgical chanting therein; and occasionally 
they seem to catch an echo of that excitement with which 
the envoys of Prince Vladimir of Russia are said to have des- 
cribed to their sovereign the public worship in St Sophia in 
the late tenth century: ‘We knew not whether we were in 
heaven or on earth; for on earth there is no such beauty or 
splendour’.4 For the Russians of the Middle Ages Constanti- 
nople was indeed, as it was for its own citizens, “the eye of the 


1 For the hesychast influences upon the monastic school of St Sergius, see 
Takhiaos, op. cit., 42-60. 

2 See N. H. Baynes, Byzantine Studies and Other Essays (London, 1955), 240-60. 

8 See Itinéraires russes en Orient, translated by Mme B. De Khitrowo, i, 1 (Geneva, 
1889). 

4 The Russian Primary Chronicle, i, 75; English translation, 111. 
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faith of the Christians’ and ‘the city of the world’s desire’. 


The vision of Constantinople as the New Jerusalem was 
tarnished and partially obscured in Russia as a result of the 
Council of Florence, which marks a decisive turn in the relations 
between Muscovy and Byzantium. The proclamation on 6th 
July, 1439, of the union between the Greek and the Latin 
churches was an event of major importance for the whole of 
Christendom: but it was in Russia that its long-term effects 
were the most far-reaching and significant.2 A Russian delega- 
tion, headed by Isidore, the Greek metropolitan of Kiev and 
All Russia, attended the sessions of the Council, and its two 
bishops, Isidore and Avraamy (Abraham) of Suzdal’ signed 
the Decree of Union. In March 1441 Isidore, now a cardinal 
and an apostolic legate, returned to Moscow. The Latin 
crucifix which he caused to be carried before him while entering 
the city, and his liturgical commemoration of Pope Eugenius IV 
in the cathedral of Moscow, exacerbated the Muscovites’ anger 
and resentment at their metropolitan’s behaviour at the Council 
which they regarded asa betrayal of the Orthodox faith. By order 
of the Grand Prince Basil II, Isidore was deposed, arrested and 
imprisoned in a monastery ; six months later he escaped abroad 
perhaps with the connivance of the Russian government. 
Muscovy thus explicitly rejected the Union of Florence.3 | 


1Ti¢ Xprotiavdy dp0arpdv imdpyovucay mlotews: 

Ag X c: L. Sternba s 
soe > ee Pa Rozpzawy the Academy of Cracow, XV eae on 
Gre i (abegy — mOAuG: Constantine the Rhodian, in Revue des Etudes 

; e effect of the Council of Florence on the Russian attitude t i 
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. See, rticular, F. Delektorsky, ‘Kritiko-bibliografichesky ob 

drevne-russkikh skazany o Florentiiskoy Unii’ Khurnal Mi Turidia Nesodeas: 
Prosveshcheniya, ccc (July, 1895), 131-84; P. PictLag. La Rumie ot by Sore re 
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i vere P98) 7-104; E. Golubinsky, Istoriya russkoy are ii, I Eads ne 
424 7 I. Sevéenko, ‘Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of Florence’, 
: ure : istory, xxiv (1955), 291-323; M. Cherniavsky, ‘The Reception of the 
pie of Florence in Moscow’, ibid., 347-59; O. Halecki, From Florence to 
oo (1439-1596) (Rome, 1958), 42-74; G. Alef, ‘Muscovy and the Council of 

orence » The American Slavic and East European Review, xx (1961), 389-401 

Isidore, a trained theologian, had played a leading part in ‘securing Greek 

- eeopaiag to the Decree of Union. His Russian companions at Ferrara and 
: orence, however, appear to have been poorly equipped for the theological 
iscussions of the Council. See Sevtéenko, op. cit., 307-8. However Fathe 
J . Gill s view (The Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1961), 361) that ‘the iii 
ee s [i.e. Basil IT’s] rejection of Isidore and his mission were probably purel 
political’ is scarcely convincing. The Muscovites may not have had wa = id 
views on the Filiogue, but their opposition to Latin doctrines and customs and t 
the Papal claims were genuine and long-standing. . 
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In the course of the next twenty years a number of works 
dealing with the Council of Florence were produced in 
Muscovy; they included a brief and artless travelogue by a 
member of the Russian delegation to the Council; a slightly 
longer and far more informative report, later included in 
several sixteenth-century Muscovite chronicles; two successive 
versions of an account of the Council and of its reception in 
Muscovy by the monk Symeon, another member of the Russian 
delegation; and finally, A Selection from Holy Scripture against the 
Latins and the Story of the Convocation of the Eighth Latin Council, a 
turgid and repetitious pamphlet of uncertain authorship, which 
appeared in 1461 or 1462." 

The historical value of these writings as documents on the 
Council of Florence is slight. These Muscovite pamphlets are 
too biased, their special pleading is too crude, their authors’ 
understanding of the discussions at Ferrara and Florence too 
deficient to make them of much use as independent sources on 
the Council itself. But their interpretation of this event gave rise 
to a historical myth which acquired body and consistency in 
Russia during the decades that followed the Council of Florence, 
and which, illustrating the changing Russian attitude to 
Byzantium, is highly germane to the subject of this essay. The 
premises of this myth were simple in the extreme: the Greeks, 
by signing the Decree of Florence on terms imposed by the 
pope, betrayed the Orthodox faith, and the emperor and 
patriarch fell into heresy ; the principal cause of this regrettable 
lapse was the Greeks’ fondness for money, for they had been 
shamelessly bribed by the pope; by contrast, the Orthodox 
faith is preserved untainted in Russia, thanks to the Muscovite 
sovereign Basil II, who exposed the traitor Isidore and con- 
firmed the true religion of his ancestors. The contrast between 
the tragic inconstancy of the Byzantines and the inspired 
faithfulness of the Russians is vividly drawn in the two following 
passages of the Selection: addressing the Emperor John VIII, the 


1 The text of the first four of these works is printed in V. Malinin, Starets 
Eleazarova monastyrya Filofei i ego poslaniya (Kiev, 1901), Appendices, 76-127; 
for a German translation of the travelogue, see ‘Reisebericht eines unbekannten 
Russen (1437-1440)’, trans. G. Stdkl, in Europa im XV. Jahrhundert von Byzantinern 
gesehen [Byzantinische Geschichtsschreiber, hersg. von E. v. Ivanka, ii, Graz, 1954], 
149-89. The Selection is published in A. Popov, Istoriko-literaturny obzor drevne- 
russkikh polemicheskikh sochineny protiv Latinyan (XI-XV v.) (Moscow, 1875), 360-95. 
For a discussion of these documents, see the works cited above (p. 266 n. 2) 
and also H. Schaeder, Moskau das dritte Rom, 2nd edn. (Darmstadt, 1957), 21-38. 
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author exclaims: ‘O great sovereign Emperor! Why did you go 
to them [i.e. to the Latins]? How could you have entertained a 
good opinion of such people? What have you done? You have 
exchanged light for darkness; instead of Divine Religion you 
have accepted the Latin faith; instead of justice and truth you 
have embraced falsehood and error. You who formerly were a 
doer of pious works, how could you now have become a sower 
of tares of impiety? You who formerly were illumined by the 
light of the Heavenly Spirit, how could you now have clothed 
yourself in the darkness of unbelief?? And in the contrasting 
tones of exultation in which the author addresses ‘the divinely 
enlightened land of Russia’, a new and significant note is 
sounded: ‘It is right that you should rejoice in the universe 
illumined by the sun, together with a nation of the true 
Orthodox faith, having clothed yourself in the light of true 
religion, resting under the divine protection of the many- 
splendoured grace of the Lord . . . under the sovereignty of 
. .. the pious Grand Prince Vasily Vasilievich, divinely-crowned 
Orthodox Tsar of all Russia’.1 
The inversion of the former relationship between Byzantium 
and Russia is not less striking here for being implied: the 
emphasis on the universality of the Orthodox faith, the title of 
tsar applied—still prematurely—to the Muscovite ruler, and 
even the imagery of light, with its religious and imperial 
associations, all suggest that for the author Moscow and not 
Constantinople was now the providential centre of the true 
Christian religion. It should be remembered, however, that this 
passage was written eight or nine years after the fall of Con- 
stantinople, in the last years of the reign of Basil II, at a time 
when Muscovy, having weathered an acute political crisis and 
a civil war that had lasted through most of the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century, was fast evolving into a centralized, 
autocratic monarchy, which during the next twenty years was 
to impose its sovereignty over the greater part of Russia and 
gain its final freedom from Mongol domination.2 This new 
conception of Muscovite Russia, no longer on the periphery of 
the Byzantine Oikoumene, but now the very centre and the heart 
of Orthodox Christendom, was later to form the starting point 
; ; 
. F ar the pela uae of ie crneiatey Phe an the Bfleeuth century, 
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of the theory of Moscow the Third Rome.! But the Muscovite 
ideologues of Basil II were not yet ready to draw the logical 
conclusions from their view of the Greek sell-out at Florence and 
from their belief in the historic destiny of their own nation. 
Hesitantly and ambiguously at first, they groped for new 
formulae to express the link they felt existed between the 
Byzantine betrayal of Orthodoxy and Muscovy’s mission in the 
world : and it remains to consider how the Muscovites sought to 
determine their country’s relationship to the empire during the 
twelve years between Isidore’s expulsion from Russia and the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. 

To the Muscovites, who were consistently opposed to the idea 
of doctrinal agreement with the Latin Church, the acceptance 
of the Union of Florence by the supreme authorities of Byzan- 
tium came as a severe shock. Four and a half centuries of 
unwavering loyalty to the Church of Constantinople had left 
them unprepared for the sudden discovery that—as the primate 
of the Russian Church expressed it so tersely in 1451—‘the 
Emperor is not the right one, and the Patriarch is not the right 
one’.” Their embarrassment was increased by the urgent need 
to appoint a successor to Isidore; and so, once again, the 
question of the appointment of the metropolitan of All Russia 
became for a while the crucial issue in the relations between 
Russia and Byzantium. 

After Isidore’s flight from Moscow in September 1441 three 
courses of action were open to the Russians: they could break 
off canonical relations with the Patriarch Metrophanes, on the 
grounds that by accepting the Union of Florence he had 
become a heretic, and proceed to elect a new primate; or they 
could take the latter action without rejecting the patriarch’s 
jurisdiction, in the hope that the Byzantine authorities could 
eventually be induced to sanction the election; or else they 
could play for time, pretend to ignore the union between the 
Greek and Latin churches, and meanwhile seek permission from 
Constantinople to elect and consecrate their metropolitan in 
Russia, hoping that the anti-unionist party in Byzantium, 
known to be on the ascendant, would soon triumph over the 

1 An analysis of the theory of Moscow the Third Rome, which acquired final 
form in the sixteenth century, lies outside the scope of this essay, which is concerned 
with the relations between Byzantium and Muscovite Russia until the fall of the 


empire in 1453. 
® Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vi, col. 559. 
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adherents of the Florentine agreement. The first course of action 
was far too drastic and revolutionary for the conservative and 
law-abiding Muscovite churchmen, and there is no evidence to 
suggest that the Russians in 1441 seriously contemplated a move 
which would have cast them adrift from their mother Church 
In fact they adopted the third, and later the second, course of 
action. In 1441 Basil II wrote a letter to the patriarch, saluting 
him as the supreme head of Orthodox Christendom, complain- 
ing of Isidore’s treacherous behaviour, and mentioning the fact 
that before the latter’s appointment as primate of Russia 
(1436), the Muscovite authorities had vainly attempted to 
persuade the emperor and patriarch to appoint as metropolitan 
the Russian Bishop Iona (Jonas). Courteously and with curious 
diffidence, the Muscovite sovereign then proceeded to ask the 
patriarch, and through him the emperor, for a written 
authorization to have a metropolitan elected in Russia by a 
national council of bishops, tactfully avoiding any mention of his 
own candidate, Bishop Iona, and stating the ostensible grounds 
for his request : the authority of canon law; the difficulties of the 
long journey between Moscow and Constantinople, made more 
hazardous still by the Mongol incursions into Russia and ‘the 
disturbances and upheavals in the lands that lie near to ours’ 
(perhaps a semi-ironical allusion to the parlous state of the 
Byzantine empire); and—rather surprisingly—the fact that 
discussions of state secrets with the metropolitan must be held 
if he is a Greek, in the presence of interpreters whose discretion 
cannot always be trusted and who thus endanger national 
security. And Basil II concludes his remarkably shrewd and 
skilfully argued letter by declaring his intention to maintain 
the close relations which had always existed between Christian 
Russia and ‘the holy Emperor’ and to continue to recognize the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the patriarch.1 
The fate of this letter is unknown; there is indeed no certainty 

that it was even sent. For the next seven years Russia remained 


1 Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vi, cols — i 
pale variants, was addressed two years fale? . Se is tin Drsantine RS 
Jet n VIII. See Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, vi (St. Petersburg, 1853), 1 sai 
fy sy, vem of A. Ziegler (Die Union des Konzils von Florenz in der ‘aictaen 
ee ¥ { lirzburg, 1938), 102-7) who regards the letter as spurious and maintains 
hong be we Sompores ig i pai he — - justify post factum Basil II’s decision 
> Io uitan in Moscow, seem to the present wri 
unconvincing. For discussions bi tae ype 
poe 8 kerry of this letter, see Golubinsky, op. cat., li, 1, 470-8; 
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without a metropolitan. For Basil II these were difficult years: 
he had a civil war on his hands, and for several months in 1445 
he was a prisoner of the Tatars. The next move to end the 
ecclesiastical impasse was made in December 1448, when a 
council of Russian bishops, convoked by Basil II, elected Bishop 
Iona of Ryazan’ as metropolitan of All Russia. 
The die was cast; Iona’s election and consecration were a 
direct challenge to the patriarch’s authority. It seems that the 
Russians, even at this late hour, were extremely perturbed by 
the consequences of their own audacity. An influential minority 
in Muscovy held that Iona’s appointment was uncanonical.! 
For more than three years the Russian authorities awaited the 
Byzantine reaction in anxious silence. Finally, in 1452 Basil IT 
wrote a last letter to Constantinople, addressed to the new 
emperor, Constantine XI. It was as respectful in tone as his 
letter of 1441 : indeed, he went as far as to acknowledge that the 
emperor possessed by virtue of his sacred office certain pre- 
rogatives in Russia.? But, behind the now expert phraseology of 
Muscovite diplomacy, two new notes are sounded in this letter: 
self-justification for what, from the Russian as well as from the 
Byzantine point of view, was an act of ecclesiastical insubordina- 
tion; and an allusion, veiled yet pointed, to the fact that a 
considerable section of Byzantine society remained strongly 
opposed to the government’s acceptance of union with Rome :% 
‘We beseech your Sacred Majesty not to think that what we 
have done we did out of arrogance, nor to blame us for not 
writing to your Sovereignty beforehand; we did this from dire 
necessity, not from pride or arrogance. In all things we hold to 
the ancient Orthodox faith transmitted to us [from Byzantium], 
and so we shall continue to do... until the end of time. And our 
Russian Church, the holy metropolitanate of Russia, requests 
and seeks the blessing of the holy, divine, oecumenical, catholic, 
and apostolic Church of St Sophia, the Wisdom of God, and is 
obedient to her in all things according to the ancient faith ; and 


1 See Kartashev, op. cit., i, 360. 

2 See above, p. 261. 

8 The Metropolitan Iona, in a letter written in January 1451, alleged that the 
only strongholds of the unionist party in Constantinople were St Sophia and the 
Imperial palace, while the remaining parts of the Byzantine capital (as well as 
Mount Athos) remained entirely devoted to Orthodoxy: Russkaya Istoricheskaya 
Biblioteka, vi, col. 558. Though something of an exaggeration, this statement shows 
that the Russians were well informed about the strength of the anti-Unionist group 
in Constantinople. 
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our father, the Lord Iona, Metropolitan of Kiev and All Russia 
in accordance with the same faith, likewise requests from her all 
manner of blessing and union, except for the present recently- 
appeared disagreements’.1 

This final attempt of the Russians to square the circle by 
reconciling their traditional loyalty to the Church of Con- 
stantinople with their unwillingness to remain dependent on a 
unionist patriarch, was soon rendered obsolete by rapidly 
moving events. On 7th April, 1453, Mahomet II laid siege to 
Constantinople, and on 29th May the city fell. The Union of 
Florence collapsed with the Byzantine empire, and the Church 
of Constantinople reverted to Orthodoxy. Basil II’s letter 
remained unsent in the state archives of Muscovy.? The 
theological obstacle to Russian ecclesiastical dependence on 
Constantinople had disappeared, only to be replaced by a 
political one, which in the eyes of the power-conscious 
Muscovite rulers proved the more insuperable of the two: the 
Church of Constantinople was now in the power of a Moslem 
state, and the patriarch received his investiture from the Ottoman 
sultan. And so the Russian Church retained the autonomous 
status it had acquired de facto in 1448, a status which in 1589 
by common consent of the other Orthodox churches, was 
converted to that of an autocephalous patriarchate. 

Thus at the end of our story, in the final chapter of the history 
of Russo-Byzantine relations, there comes to light, in the 
Russian attitude to Byzantium, the same polarity, the same 
ambiguous blend of attraction and repulsion, which we dis- 
cerned in the earlier phases of this relationship. A distrust of 
Byzantine diplomacy and an abhorrence of its works—yet an 
open-hearted and probably disinterested desire to come to 
the aid of the holy city of Constantinople; resentment of 
the emperor’s endeavours to control too closely the affairs of 
the Russian Church—yet a willingness to acknowledge his 


: roe ae Biblioteka, vi, cols. 583-4. 
olubinsky (op. cit., ii, 1, 487-8) and Kartashev (op. cit.. i 
that the letter was never sent off soe the Muscovite ieee 
of the solemn proclamation of the Union by Constantine XI in St Sophia on 12th 
December, 1452, decided that further negotiations with Constantinople on 
ecclesiastical matters were useless. This does not seem altogether convincing, as 
Constantine had for some time past openly displayed his pro-unionist sympathies 
Could it be that the Russians were deterred from sending Basil II’s letter by news 
of the growing military isolation of Constantinople, which further increased with 


oe a in August 1452, of the Turkish fortress of Rumeli Hisar on the 
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oecumenical authority, and so his prerogatives in Russia; a 
dogged and umbrageous striving for political self-determination 
—yet a perpetual longing for the fruits of Byzantine civilization ; 
scandalized horror at the readiness of the Byzantine authorities 
to barter the Orthodox faith for the empire’s security at the 
Council of Florence—yet an equally strong reluctance to sever 
the canonical dependence of their Church on the patriarchate 
of Constantinople: the two panels of the diptych that was 
medieval Russia’s image of Byzantium seem to be poised in 
continuous equilibrium. 

Yet this last impression is illusory. For the Russian view of 
Byzantium was in the fifteenth century no longer part of a fixed 
and incontrovertible vision of reality; it was being subverted 
and refashioned by the rapidly developing national conscious- 
ness of th Meuscovites and by a series of violent shocks ad- 
ministered from the outside world; two of these shocks had 
something of a traumatic impact on Russia: they were provoked 
by the Council of Florence and the fall of Constantinople; their 
effect was both immediate and delayed, and they produced 
waves of reaction whose repercussions are traceable well into the 
sixteenth century. The immediate effect of the Council of 
Florence was, we have seen, one of alarm and consternation; 
and only gradually did the idea gain ground in some official 
circles in Muscovy that the Byzantines, by uniting with the 
Latins, had forfeited their right to be regarded as the leaders 
of Christendom. As for the fall of Constantinople, it had on the 
minds of the Muscovites an impact even more powerful; and 
the Russian reaction to this event was marked by the old and 
now familiar ambivalence. The more sententious of the Mus- 
covite ideologues proclaimed that the fall of Byzantium was 
God’s punishment for the Greek betrayal of Orthodoxy at 
Florence, a view which was then fairly current in the eastern 
Christian world, and indeed among the Greeks themselves.1 The 
first to expound it in Russia was the Metropolitan Iona, in these 
words from a letter he wrote in 1458 or 1459: ‘As long as its 
people adhered to Orthodoxy, the Imperial City suffered no ill; 
but when the city turned away from Orthodoxy, you know your- 
selves, my sons, how much it endured’.? And in another letter, 


1 See Sevéenko, Intellectual Repercussions of the Council of Florence, 300, and n. 60; 


Gill, The Council of Florence, 391. 
® Russkaya Istoricheskaya Biblioteka, vi, col. 623 ; cf. Sevéenko, ibid., 309 ; Schaeder, 


Moskau das dritte Rom, 44. 
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written in 1460, the metropolitan was more explicit still : refer- 
ring to ‘God’s punishment’ meted out to Constantinople for its 
rejection of Orthodoxy, he quotes the words of St Paul: ‘If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy’ 
(1 Cor. ITT, 17). 

But the spontaneous Russian response to the fall of Con- 
stantinople did not wholly accord with this factitious, meta- 
historical theory which seems to have been propagated in 
ecclesiastical circles close to the Muscovite court. There is 
reason to believe that the feelings first aroused in Russia by the 
events of 29th May, 1453, were those of horror and pity. The 
destruction of the Christian empire, the end of 1,100 years of 
history, the desecration of St Sophia, the sufferings now 
endured by the Byzantines—these events, whose magnitude 
it was difficult to comprehend, invited comparison with the 
greatest calamities of human history and suggested that the end 
of the world was near. Soon after the fall of Constantinople, a 
Byzantine writer, John Eugenicus, wrote a lament ‘on the 
capture of the Great City’. Translated into Russian not later 
than 1468, it became part of Muscovite literature, and can thus 
be held to reflect a common attitude of Greeks and Russians 
to the fall of Byzantium. With impassioned rhetoric and 
moving despair the author mourns ‘the glorious and much 
longed-for City, the mainstay of our race, the splendour of the 
inhabited world’, the church of St Sophia, ‘that heaven on 
earth, that second paradise’, the schools and libraries now 
destroyed, and the citizens of Byzantium, ‘the holy nation’, 
‘the people of the universe’, now driven from their homes and 
scattered like leaves in autumn; the Mother of God, age-long 
guardian of Constantinople, has now, he says, deserted Her 

Siar diotbctid. Sond to Bua that th 
Malinin, Starets Filofzi, 427-43; Schacder, a ype koi ‘Vaallien Medieval 
vies os i end of the world : West and East’, Byzantion, xvi, 2 (1942-3) 462-502. 

* One of the spoon el i of this work—Tod vonopbaaxog "lwdvvov Staxdvov 
tod Eiyevixod Lovepdto ml v7 GAMGEL TH weyadorbAcw>o—was published by 
S. P. Lambros in Néoc ET ROUY EOS v; 2-4 (onus, 219-26. On John Eugenicus, 
ers ge =| parse Pigg yon Metropolitan of Ephesus) see K. Krumbacher, 
Gil cn ae oes n Latteratur, 2nd edn. (Munich, 1897), 117, 495-6; 
; ot The Russian translation is still unpublished. See N. A. Meshchersky, 

““Rydanie” Ioanna Evgenika 1 ego drevnerussky perevod’, Vizantiisky Vremennik, 
Vos +959); 72°86 ee La conquéte turque et la prise de Constantinople 
contemporaine’, Byzantinoslavica, xvii (1956), 280-3 ; idem, 
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city; and stunned by the magnitude of these disasters, the 
author can find no analogies save in the great catastrophies of 
mankind: the destruction of Jerusalem, Christ’s death on the 
cross, and the last days of the world. 

Side by side, not always or necessarily in conflict, these two 
reactions to the fall of Byzantium, the nationalistic and the 
apocalyptic, are traceable through Muscovite literature of the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The latter left 
traces in an account of the siege of Constantinople by Nestor- 
Iskender, a Russian conscript in the Turkish army who took 
part in the capture of the city ; and in an early sixteenth-century 
historical compendium, the Chronograph of 1512. The former, 
nationalistic, interpretation became one of the elements in the 
tradition glorifying Moscow as the Third Rome, which was 
given substance and form in the sixteenth-century writings of 
Philotheus of Pskov.? Gradually, as the spiritual and emotional 
shock caused by the fall of Constantinople wore off, and the 
Muscovites became increasingly conscious of their own national 
heritage, this interpretation carried the day, and in the sixteenth 
century there were few Russians left who, from the self- 
contained, self-satisfied, and power-conscious world of Mus- 
covite nationalism, could still look back with nostalgia to the 
oecumenical traditions and European horizons of Byzantium. 


Europe in the Late Middle Ages. Ed. J.R. Hale, 
J.R.L. Highfield and B. Smalley. Faber and Faber 1965 


1 Lambros, loc. cit., 219, 220, 221, 222, 224, 226. 
* For these works, see Schaeder, op. cit., 38-49, 65-81. 
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In marked contrast to the peoples of Western Europe, the Russians 
inherited from their medieval ancestors a variety of attitudes towards Byzan- 
tium. This inherited tradition was compounded of several elements. It was 
based, at least in the case of the educated classes, on a considerable body of 
historical knowledge, derived in part from the excerpts from the works of 
Byzantine historians — notably John Malalas, George Hamartolos, John 
Zonaras and Constantine Manasses — which had been incorporated, in Slavonic 
translations, into medieval Russian chronicles’). It implied the view that 
the history of Byzantium had a special relevance to the destinies of the Russian 
people, a relevance illustrated by the fact that the dated section of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle opens and closes with an event of Byzantine history : 
the accession of Michael III and the death of Alexius Comnenus?). And above 
all it was distinguished by a set of value-judgments, in which the intellectual 
and emotional attitudes of the medieval Russians towards the Byzantine 
Empire are most clearly revealed: on the one hand, a deep-rooted loyalty and 
devotion to Byzantium which had given the Russians their religion and much 
of their medieval culture, and to Tsar’ grad, the Imperial capital, which for 
them, no less than for its own citizens, appeared as “the eye of the faith of 
the Christians”, and “the city of the world’s desire”; on the other hand, a 
certain distrust of the Byzantines and a suspicion of the motives of their 
Imperial diplomacy, coupled after the Council of Florence with the belief 
held by some Muscovite ideologues that the Greeks had forfeited their right 
to the spiritual leadership of Christendom, and that the providential centre 
of the Orthodox faith had now been transferred to Moscow, the Third Rome’). 





1) F, Ternovsky, Izuchenie vizantiiskoy istorii i ee tendentsioznoe prilozhenie v 
drevney Rusi, I, Kiev 1875, pp. 4—153; V. 8. Ikonnikov, Opyt russkoy istorio- 
grafii, II 1, Kiev 1908, pp. 81—96; A. A. Shakhmatov, ‘‘Povest’ Vremennykh 
Let i ee istochniki’, Trudy Otdela Drevnerusskoy Literatury 4 (1940) 41—80. 

2) Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. 8. Likhachev, 
Moscow-Leningrad 1950, I, pp. 17, 202. 

3) D, Obolensky, Byzantium and Russia in the late Middle Ages, in: Europe in the 
Late Middle Ages, ed. J. R. Hale, J. R. L. Highfield and B. Smalley, London 
1965, pp. 263—75. 
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This emotional polarity in the Russian attitude to Byzantium, thi 
ambiguous blend of attraction and repulsion, survived the Middle A a 4, 
in altered circumstances and different forms, is reflected in the xe 
pressed by Russian statesmen, ecclesiastics, philosophers and idicaiate of 
more recent times. The role played by Byzantium in the historical concept 
of the Russians since the seventeenth century can perhaps best be anaes d 
under three headings, corresponding to three largely successive and axl 
overlapping periods: firstly, the seventeenth and early eighteenth aa 4 
when Byzantine history was put to didactic and often highly tendentious 
by advocates of particular policies in Church and State; secondly, the ie 
teenth century, when certain views of Byzantium played a part in the sil 
debate on philosophical, historical and literary subjects conducted by eaittes 
intellectuals; and finally, the academic tradition of Byzantine scholarshi 
which was established in Russia in the 1870-ies. se 

The seventeenth century saw a notable widening of the historical horizon 
of educated Russians. One of its symptoms was a renewed interest in the fate 
of the Greek Orthodox world, an interest stimulated by the influx of Greek 
ecclesiastics from the Ottoman Empire who sought financial and moral support 
for their churches from the Muscovite government. This fresh im oe a 
Greek culture produced conflicting reactions in Muscovite society ; én thes 
reactions, in their turn, elicited different views of Russia’s Byzantine inheri- 
tance. Thus a pro-Greek party in the Church, led by the Patriarch Nikon 
argued that the spiritual authority was superior to the temporal power b 
appealing, somewhat inappropriately, to Byzantine precedents: Nikon took 
his stand, in particular, on the classic definition of the prerogatives of th 
Emperor and the Patriarch within the Christian Commonwealth contained in 
the ninth-century Epanagoge: and in 1653 he had Leunclaviu’s Jus graeco- 

romanum, which contained this text, translated into Slavonic‘). An o eis 

nationalistic, party — the so-called “Old Believers’ — reciiied ‘Nikon's 
programme of reforming the Russian Church in accordance with Greek models: 
their leader, the Archpriest Avvakum, later burned at the stake for refusi 
to accept these reforms, reiterated the doctrine of Moscow the Third ia : 
which had been formulated 150 years earlier by Philotheus of Pskov; hs 
declared in 1667 to the Patriarchs of Constantinople and Alexandria: “Oncu- 
menical doctors! Rome fell long ago and lies unregenerate, the Poles have 
perished with her and have become for ever enemies of the Christiana. And in 
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your lands too Orthodoxy has been tainted by the oppression of Mahomet 
the Turk’’®). 

This tendentious use of Byzantine history in support of power politics or 
ecclesiastical reforms was resorted to half a century later by Peter the Great. 
The examples which the Tsar found in this history were distinctly unedifying: 
thus he maintained that the fate of “the Greek monarchy” was an instructive 
lesson of how a state is brought to ruin by civil disobedience, treachery and 
the neglect of warfare®). Nor could the past history of the Byzantine Church 
find much sympathy with so revolutionary and pro-Western a monarch as 
Peter: his indictment of Byzantine monasticism is worthy of Voltaire or 
Gibbon. The bigotry of the Byzantine emperors, and even more of their 
wives, led — Peter claimed — to the gangrenous proliferation of monasteries 
in the Empire; on the shores of the Bosphorus alone there were some 300 
monasteries; consequently, when the Turks laid siege to Constantinople, less 
than 6000 soldiers could be found to defend the city’). 

In these polemical utterances by Russian statesmen and churchmen of the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries there is little evidence of independent 
historical thinking. Moreover, their use of Byzantine history was highly 
selective and overtly pragmatic: some particular feature or event of Byzantine 
history, real or imaginary, was adduced either to stimulate imitation or to 
provide salutary warning. It was not until the third decade of the nineteenth 
century that Russian thinkers began to submit the whole of Byzantine history 
to a critical interpretation and to examine it in the light of their own historical 
and philosophical conceits. In the passionate debate which raged in Moscow 
in the eighteen-thirties and forties between the Westerners and the Slavo- 
philes, Byzantium not infrequently appeared as a witness, now for the prosecu- 
tion, now for the defence. This debate, which owed much to the influence of 
European romanticism and of German idealist. philosophy, was concerned 
with Russia’s mission in the world, and in particular with her relationship to 

Western Europe. The Westerners held that Russia was and should continue 
to be an integral part of European civilization. The Slavophiles, by contrast, 
emphasized the distinctive elements in the Russian national tradition and 
regarded this tradition, based on the living organism of the Orthodox Church 
and the social virtues of the peasant community, as superior in every way to 
the rationalism, materialism and legalism of the West. The most extreme of 
Russian Westerners, Peter Chaadaev, argued in the first of his famous Lettres 
Philosophiques, written in 1829 and published in 1836, that the sterility 


5) Zhitie protopopa Avvakuma, ed. N. K. Gudzy, Moscow 1960, p. 101. 
6) Ternovsky, op. cit., II, Kiev 1876, p. 263. 
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of Russian culture was due to the ] 
nig egacy of “la misérable Byzance, obj 
ae mépris » which cut off the Russians from the civilized ital 7 
O ristian peoples®), And in a letter written in 1846, he singled out th 
’ e 


subordination of the Church to the i i 
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_ a . - a He, too, paid glowing tribute to its spiritual achieve- 
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It was inevitable that the interest in Byzantine history, which began to 
spread in Russian society after 1850, soon acquired a distinct political flavour. 
A vague connection between Byzantine studies and the objects of Russia’s 
foreign policy had been established in the eighteenth century. Such events 
as Peter the Great’s campaign of the Pruth (1711) and Catherine II’s “Greek 
Project” (1782) had suggested to a section of public opinion that a knowledge 
of Byzantine history was a necessary preparation for the task of liberating the 
Orthodox in the Balkans from Turkish yoke. The missing link between “By- 
zantinism” and the “Eastern Question’’ was provided by Panslavism, which 
grew out of Slavophile teaching between 1856 and 1878; it found notorious 
expression in Nikolay Danilevsky’s famous work Rossiya 1 Evropa, 
published in 1869. He argued that Russia alone had the right to Constantinople 
and that her historic mission was to restore the East Roman Empire, like the 
Franks had once restored the Roman Empire in the West; and he proposed 
the creation of a federation comprising the Slav countries, the Greeks, the 
Rumanians and the Magyars, under the political leadership of Russia and 
with its capital in Constantinople’*). 

The influence of Danilevsky is strongly felt in the work of Konstantin 
Leontiev (1831—91), a writer whose life was dominated by the highly indi- 
vidual vision of Byzantium he had created for himself. He shared Danilevsky’s 
hostility to Western culture, the Slavophiles’ belief in the superiority of 
Russia’s indigenous institutions, and the Panslavists’ dream of Russian 
sovereignty over Constantinople. Yet he differed profoundly from the two 
latter groups in rejecting the concept of Slavonic cultural unity and in opposing 
the liberation of the Balkan Slavs from Turkish rule. His outlook was a curious 
blend of romantic aestheticism, transcendental mysticism and political 
reaction. His thought is best epitomized in his essay “Vizantizm i Slavyanstvo’’. 
published in 1875 and partly inspired by the revival of the ‘Eastern Question”’. 
The hope of the world, he believed, lay in the survival of ‘“Byzantinism”’ ; by 

this concept he meant a peculiar amalgam of political autocracy, social ine- 
quality and Orthodox mysticism which flourished in Byzantium and was 
adopted by the Russians in the Middle Ages. Byzantinism had sustained 
Russian society in the past; Russia’s future was assured by the fact that 
“the spirit, principles and influence of Byzantium, like the complex texture 
of a nervous system, pervade the whole of Russia's social organism ‘‘?*). 
Leontiev, Danilevsky and, to a large extent, the Slavophiles, despite their 
differing appreciation of “Byzantinism”’, all injected into this concept a 


13) N. Ya. Danilevsky, Rossiya i Evropa, 4th ed., St. Petersburg 1889, pp. 398 — 473. 


14) L. Leontiev, “Vostok, Rossiya i Slavyanstvo”’, Sobranie Sochineny, V, Moscow 1912, 
pp. 111—260, esp. p. 139. Cf. N. Berdyaev, Konstantin Leont’ev, Paris 1926, 


pp. 175—219. 
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strong dose of positive value-judgment. Their nationalistic aspirations caused 
them to ascribe to the “Byzantine inheritance” a powerful and constructive 
role in the growth of Russia’s cultural and political self-determination. A 
startlingly different view of Byzantium and its works was propounded during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth century by Vladimir Soloviev (1853— 
1900), the notable philosopher, theologian and poet. His rejection of secular 
nationalism and his view of the Roman Church as the providential centre of 
Christian unity appeared to him valid reasons for condemning Byzantium as 
harshly as Chaadaev had done sixty years earlier. But while Chaadaev had 
confined himself to a few uncomplimentary remarks, Soloviev delivered 
himself in two of his works — La Russie et l’Eglise Universelle (1889)+5) and 
Vizantinizm i Rossiya (1896)!*) — of a lengthy and passionate indictment of 
“Vempire pseudo-chrétien de Byzance”. The Byzantines, he argued, betrayed 
Christ’s legacy to mankind. By concentrating unduly on the externals of 
religious observance and by abdicating their duty to Christianize the social 
and political order, they built an empire that was more pagan than Christian; 
by losing sight of the universality of the Christian tradition they allowed 
churchmen like Photius and Cerularius to lead them into schism; and their 
spiritual leaders, by slavishly submitting to the tyranny of the state, promoted 
the baneful ‘“‘Caesaropapism”, whose pervasive effects caused Byzantium to 
resemble more closely the empire of Nebuchadnezzar than that of Christ’). 
In passing final sentence on Byzantium, Soloviev appealed to the verdict of 
history: “L’histoire a jugé et condamné le Bas-Empire’’!8). 

None of these nineteenth century writers, with the possible exception 
of Granovsky, could in their treatment of Byzantium be regarded as scholars 
in the modern sense of the word. The significance of their views lies rather in 
the interest in Byzantine history which they stimulated in Russian political 
opinion; in the role played by their concepts of Byzantium in the development 
in Russia of historical and philosophical thought and of ideas of national self- 
determination; and in the relevance of some of their ideas on Byzantine 
history to Russia’s foreign and domestic politics. A genuine and continuous 
tradition of Byzantine scholarship required the fulfilment of three conditions: 
1. @ readiness to start not from preconceived ‘“‘metahistorical” concepts, but 
from a critical study of the documents; 2. the appearance of scholars willing 
to devote their lives to specialized research in this field; 3. the readiness of 


15) V. Soloviev, La Russie et l’Eglise Universelle, 5th. ed., Paris 1922, pp. XXIV —LI. 


16) V. Soloviev, Vizantizm i Rossiya, Sobranie Sochineny, 2nd. ed., VII, St. Peters- 
burg, n. d., pp. 283—325. 


17) La Russie et I’Eglise Universelle, pp. ibid.; Vizantizm i Rossiya, pp. 286—9, 
315—19. 


18) La Russie et l’Eglise Universelle, p. L. 
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universities and public opinion to recognize Byzantine studies as an autono- 
iscipline in their own right. 

es ones until the aries that all three conditions were fulfilled in 
Russia. However, both the study of Byzantine sources and the emergence of 
devoted and enthusiastic scholars in this field had begun a hundred years 
earlier; and we may rightly regard the period from 1770 to 187 J as an impor- 
tant preparatory phase in the history of Byzantine scholarship in Russia. 
The pioneers of these studies were the German academicians settled in Russia — 
G.S. Bayer, G. F. Miiller, A.L. von Schlézer and J -G. Stritter in the eighteenth 
century, J. P. Krug and A. A. Kunik in the nineteenth?*). Particularly 
important were the publication, between 1771 and 1779, of a four-volume 
collection of Byzantine sources concerned with Eastern Europe, translated 
into Latin and edited by Stritter?°), and the scholarly contributions of Kunik, 
who in 1853 read a paper in the Imperial Academy of Sciences page the 
title: “Why does Byzantium still remain a riddle in world history ? Kunik 
was an enthusiastic propagandist for Byzantine studies: “Does not the Russian 
people” — he asked rhetorically — “owe its Christian faith to Byzantium, and 
did not this faith give the Russian princes and people the strength for centuries 
to resist Islam and finally to free themselves from its yoke ve Is it not true, 
broadly speaking, that the greater part of Russian history is the reflection 
of the history of Byzantium?” Yet Kunik ends this passage on a cautious 
and even pessimistic note: “Where — he asks — shall we find enough By- 
zantinists to enable us to take our stand in this field alongside other na- 
tions ?’’*), 

Kunik’s statements exposed the two principal weaknesses of the emergent 
Byzantine studies in Russia in the middle of the nineteenth century : the lack 
of qualified cadres, and the almost exclusive preoccupation of Russian By- 
zantinists with the history of their own country: the choice and treatment of 
their themes, and their approach to their subject, showed that they were 
interested almost solely in those aspects of Byzantine history which had a 
bearing on and could illuminate the history and culture of medieval Russia. 


19) V. Buzeskul, Vseobshchaya istoriya i ee predstaviteli v Rossii v XIX i nachale 
XX veka, I, Leningrad 1929, pp. 7— 16. 

20) Memoriae populorum, olim ad Danubium, Pontum Huxinum, Paludem M aeotidem, 
Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde magis ad Septemtriones incolentium, e scriptoribus 
historiae byzantinae erutae et digestae a I. G. Strittero, I-IV, St. Petersburg 
1771—9. Stritter’s great work appeared in a Russian translation in St. Petersburg 
between 1770 and 1776. 725 

21) A. A. Kunik, Pochemu Vizantiya donyne ostaetsya zagadkoy vo vsemirnoy mes : 
Uchenye Zapiski I-go i II I-go Otdeleny Imper. Akademii Nauk., IIT 3 (1853) er) 
Cf. F. Uspensky, Iz istorii vizantinovedeniya v Rossii, in: Annaly 1 (1922) 115—16. 
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This intermittent and applied character of Russian Byzantine studies lasted 
until the 1870-ies. 
The founder of the scholarly tradition of Byzantine historical studies in 
Russia was Vasily Vasilievsky. Originally a classical scholar and a pupil of 
Mommsen, he began to teach Byzantine history in the University of St. Peters- 
burg in 1870. By the time he died in 1899 he had contributed works of major 
importance in the fields of Byzantine social and administrative history, hagio- 
graphy and Russo-Byzantine relations; had established Byzantine studies in 
his country as an autonomous and respectable discipline, of growing interest 
to the educated public; had founded the well-known periodical, Vizantiisky 
Vremennik, whose first volume appeared in 1894; and had so increased the 
international standing of Russian Byzantine studies that Krumbacher himself 
found it necessary to learn Russian and to make his pupils do the same. 
The two central themes of Vasilievsky’s work were Russo-Byzantine relations 
and the agrarian and social history of the Byzantine Empire. The former 
subject he inherited from his Russian predecessors; while his interest in social 
history, stimulated in part by the contemporary liberal and socialist move- 
ments in Europe, proved of great importance in the subsequent development 
of Byzantine studies in Russia®2). It was shared by Vasilievsky’s younger 
contemporary, Fedor Uspensky, a figure of comparable importance in the 
history of Byzantine studies®), An admirable organizer, Uspensky took a 
leading part in the development of this subject in the University of Odessa 
(1874—94); directed, from 1895 to 1914, the work of the Russian Archaeologi- 
cal Institute in Constantinople; led the Russian archaeological expedition to 
Trebizond in 1916 and 1917; and in the years between the Revolution and 
his death in 1928 attempted to salvage what remained of Byzantine studies 


2) On Vasilievsky, see: P. Bezobrazov’s obituary notice in Vizantiisky Vremennik 6 
(1899), 636—52, and the bibliography of Vasilievsky’s works, ibid., pp. 652—8; 
A. A. Vasiliev, Moi vospominaniya 0 V. G. Vasil’evskom, in: Annales de I’ Institut 
Kondakov 11 (1940) 207—14; P. B. Struve, V. G. Vasil’evsky, kak issledovatel’ 
sotsial’noy istorii drevnosti i kak uchitel’ nauki, ibid., pp. 215— 26; G. Ostrogorsky, 
V. G. Vasil’evsky kak vizantolog i tvorets noveishey russkoy vizantologii, ibid., 
pp. 227—35; Z. V Udal’tsova, in: Ocherki istorii istoricheskoy nauki v SSSR II, ed. 
M. V. Nechkina, Moscow 1960, pp. 513—15, 521—9, 

On Uspensky, see: H. Grégoire, Les études byzantines en Russie soviétique, in: 
Bulletin de Vv Académie Royale de Belgique, cl. des lettres, 5e série, 32 (1946) 194—219; 
B. T. Goryanovy, F. I. Uspensky i ego znachenie v vizantinovedenii, in: Vizantiisky 
Vremennik 1 (1947) 29—108; A. G. Gotalov-Gotlib, F. I. Uspensky kak professor 
i nauchny rukovoditel’, ibid., pp. 114—26; A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine 
Empire, Oxford 1952, pp. 35—8; Z. V. Udal’tsova, in: Ocherki istorii istoricheskoy 
nauki v SSSR II, pp. 515—19; Udal’tsova, Vizantinovedenie v SSSR posle Velikoy 
Oktyabr’skoy Sotsialisticheskoy Revolyutsii (1917—1934 gg.), in: Vizantiisky 
Vremennik 25 (1964) 3—16. 
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in Russia**), A highly prolific scholar, he contributed most to the study of 
the social and economic history of Byzantium, of Byzantine religious and 
philosophical thought, and of Byzantine-Slav relations in the early Middle 
Ages. His works on the latter topic were, originally at least, influenced by the 
Slavophile views of his teacher Lamansky. Uspensky was the most vigorous 
champion, before 1917, of the view that the occupation of the Balkan Peninsula 
by the Slavs profoundly altered the social and economic structure of the 
Empire’s European provinces in the seventh and eighth centuries, and in 
particular that the peasant commune of the Farmer’s Law was of Slavonic 
origin. His devotion to pure scholarship did not, however, prevent him on 
occasion from seeking in Byzantine history political ‘lessons’ for his con- 
temporaries. Some of these “lessons” clearly reveal the influence of Panslavist 
ideas. In the preface to the first volume of his “History of the Byzantine 
Empire“, written in 1912, he declared: ““The lessons of history should be 
carefully considered by those who, at the present time, are awaiting the parti- 
tion of the inheritance of ‘the sick man’ of the Bosphorus’. And in the main 
body of the book, published in 1914, he wrote: ‘““‘We would be deceiving our- 
selves if we thought that we can avoid an active part in the liquidation of the 
inheritance left by Byzantium . . . Russia’s role in the Eastern Question has 
been bequeathed to her by history, and cannot be changed by arbitrary 
decision®5)“‘. 

Russian Byzantine studies between 1870 and 1917 were marked by three 
main characteristics: by their high scholarly quality, probably unrivalled by 
any other branch of historical studies in Russia, which enabled them to 
equal, and in certain fields perhaps to surpass, the works of contemporary 
Byzantinists in Western Europe; by their concern with social, administrative 
and economic history and with the problems of Russo-Byzantine relations: 
and by the debt which they owed to the great theological academies, particu- 
larly those of Moscow and St. Petersburg?®). as 

It remains to say a few words about the role played by Byzantium in the 
historical concepts of scholars in the Soviet Union. It is not my intention to 
attempt a survey of the development of Byzantine studies in the USSR, 
nor an analysis of the work of individual Soviet scholars in this field. I will 
confine myself to pointing out the increasingly important position which 
Byzantine studies have come to occupy in Soviet historical studies since 1939; 


*4) On Byzantine studies in Russia during the first ten years after the Revolution, 
G. Lozovik, Desyat’ let russkoy vizantologii (1917 — 27), in: Istorik Marksist 7 (1928) 
228 — 38. 

25) F. I. Uspensky, Istoriya Vizantiiskoy Imperii I, St. Petersburg 1914, pp: XI, 46. 

*6) On the theological academies, see G. Florovsky, Puti russkogo bogosloviya, Paris 
1937, pp. 355—90. 
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and to indicating briefly the central problems of Byzantine history selected by 
Soviet scholars for special study. 

The death of Uspensky in 1928 was followed by a decade which witnessed 
an eclipse of Byzantine studies in his country, during which, in the words of 
the leading Soviet Byzantinist M. V. Levchenko, “scholarly research in this 
field of learning was temporarily interrupted’’?’). A gradual revival of these 
studies began in 1939, and gathered momentum after 1944. Its main land- 
marks were the creation in 1939 of a Byzantine section at the Institute of 
History of the Academy of Sciences’), the simultaneous formation of a 
Byzantine group in Leningrad®*), the appearance in 1940 of Levchenko’s 
History of Byzantium*°), the publication in 1945 of the Vizantiisky Sbornik 
prepared by the Leningrad group®), and the reappearance in 1947 — after 
an interruption of some twenty years — of the Vizantiisky Vremennik?2). 
These were the essential stages by which Byzantine studies, through the 
devoted efforts of their genuine protagonists, regained their place as an 
autonomous historical discipline, and Byzantine history became once more, 
as it had been between 1870 and 1924, accessible to the Russian educated 
public. 

Soviet Byzantinists inherited from their pre-revolutionary predecessors a 
dominant interest in two themes: the social and economic history of the 
Byzantine Empire, and the relations between Byzantium and medieval 
Russia. Both these themes, of course, are treated by them in the light of 
Marxist historical concepts. The development of Byzantine feudalism, which 
they regard essentially as a social and economic factor, and as a term that 
adequately describes the social relations in Byzantium®*); the history of 


87) M. V. Levchenko, Zadachi sovremennogo vizantinovedeniya, in: Vizantiisky 
Sbornik, ed. Levchenko, Moscow-Leningrad 1945, p. 4 

#8) Levchenko, ibid., p. 6. 

**) N.S. Lebedev, Vizantinovedenie v SSSR za 25 let, in: Dvadtsat’ pyat’ let istori- 
cheskoy nauki v SSSR, ed. V. P. Volgin, E. V. Tarle and A. M. Pankratova, Moscow- 
Leningrad 1942, p. 217; Lebedev, Vizantinovedenie v SSSR 1936—46, in: Byzan- 
tinoslavica 9 (1947—8) 98. 

°°) M. V. Levchenko, Istoriya Vizantii, Moscow-Leningrad 1940. French translation: 
Byzance des origines & 1453, Paris 1949. 

31) See note 27. 

82) The editorial of the first volume (pp. 3—7) was sharply criticized from a chauvinistic 
standpoint in the editorial of the second: Protiv burzhuaznogo kosmopolitizma v 
sovetskom vizantinovedenii, in: Vizantiisky Vremennik 2 (27) (1949) 3—10. Cf. the 
French translation of the second editorial by M. Canard, Vizantiiski Sbornik et 
Vizantiiski Vremennik, in: Byzantion 21 (1951) 471—81. 

33) Z. V. Udal’tsova and G. G. Litavrin, Sovetskoe Vizantinovedenie v 1955—60 gg., 
in: Vizantiisky Vremennik 22 (1963) 3—17. 
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cities in the Byzantine Empire*‘); and the role played by the Slav invasions 
in the development of the social structure of the Byzantine Empire: these 
are some of the problems of the internal history of the Empire which Soviet 
Byzantinists have approached from the Marxist point of view. On the problem 
of the Slav colonization of parts of the Balkans, Soviet Byzantinists today, 
despite some difference of opinion, seem agreed that, though Uspensky’s 
views suffered from exaggeration, the social structure and customary law 
of the Slavs influenced the development of the Byzantine commune, and that 
their invasions contributed materially to the collapse of the ‘“‘slave-holding 
formation’”’ and to its replacement by feudalism?*®). 

The work of Soviet Byzantinists further suggests that the relations bet- 
ween Byzantium and Russia is a subject that will always loom large in Russian 
Byzantine scholarship**). This problem, of course, is part of a more general 
one, whose importance and difficulty were so clearly illustrated by the discus- 
sions provoked by several papers presented at the Congress of historians in 
Vienna3’). To recognize that the influence of Byzantine culture on the medieval 
culture of Russia was pervasive and far-reaching and that, in the words of 
Karl Marx, “the religion and civilization of Russia are of Byzantine origin’’**) ; 
yet to acknowledge that Byzantine influence was not an omnipotent demiurge, 
acting on a passive receiver, and that the Russian people often showed a 
creative response to its challenge by selecting, accepting or rejecting this or 
that element of Byzantine culture — is to posit in general terms a thesis 
which would require to be substantiated and empirically verified at every 
point of investigation. Soviet scholars, I venture to suggest, are in principle 
well equipped to study this dialectical process. And, in their continued research 


34) Ibid., pp. 18—24. Cf. N. V. Pigulevskaya, E. E. Lipshits, M. Ya. Syuzyumov 
and A. P. Kazhdan, Gorod i derevnya v Vizantii v IV—XII vwv., in: Actes du 
XII¢ Congrés International d’Btudes Byzantines I, Belgrade 1963, pp. 1 — 44. 

85) Goryanov, F. I. Uspensky i ego znachenie, loc. cit., pp. 39—54; V. i Picheta, 
Slavyano-vizantiiskie otnosheniya v VI—VII vv. osveshchenii sovetskikh istorikov 
(1917—47), in: Vestnik Drevney Istorii 3 (1947) 95—9; Udal’tsova and Litavrin, 
Sovetskoe Vizantinovedenie v 1955 —60 gg., loc. cit., pp. 9-11; M. Yu. Braichevsky, 
Problema slavyano-vizantiiskikh otnosheny do IX veka v sovetskoy literature 
poslednikh let, in: Vizantiisky Vremennik 22 (1963) 80—99. . = 

38) See the detailed study by I. Sevéenko, Byzantine Cultural Influences, in: Rewriting 
Russian History. Soviet interpretations of Russia’s past, ed. C. E. Black, London 
1957, pp. 143—97. Cf. Levchenko, Problema russko-vizantiiskikh otnosheny v 
russkoy dorevolyutsionnoy, zarubezhnoy i sovetskoy istoriografii, in: Vizantiisky 
Vremennik 8 (1956) 7—25; Udal’tsova and Litavrin, loc. cit., pp. 29—34. 

87) L’Acculturation, in: XJ I¢ Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, Rapports 1, 
Vienna 1965, pp. 7—93. ' 

38) K. Marx and F. Engels, Sochineniya IX, Moscow 1933, p. 439. This passage was 
cited in 1945 by Levchenko in his editorial contribution to Vizantisky Sbornik (p. 4). 
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into the history of Russo-Byzantine relations, they will, we may hope, in- 
creasingly bear witness to the fact that Russian Byzantine studies have in 
former times and at the peak of their achievement derived their vitality from 
two sources: the sense of continuity with the scholarly tradition of the past; 
and the willingness to advance the frontiers of knowledge in collaboration 
with the scholars of other nations. 
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IX 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius, Apostles 
of the Slavs 


The aims of this paper* are to outline the story of an attempt, made in 
the second half of the ninth century, to create in Central Europe a Slavonic 
vernacular Church under the joint auspices of Byzantium and Rome; and to 
assess the significance of a cultural movement which spread in the early 
Middle Ages from Moravia to the Balkans and to Russia, and exerted a pro- 
found and lasting influence upon the religions and thought-world of the Slavs 
who lived in these areas. This attempt and this movement are associated with 
the names of the two great Byzantine missionaries — Cyril and Methodius. 

The recorded history of vernacular Slavonic Christianity begins in 862. 
That year an embassy arrived in Constantinople, sent to the Emperor Michael 
III by a Slavonic ruler in Central Europe, the Moravian prince Rastislav. 
The purpose of this embassy was twofold: the Moravians, whose realm at 
that time included Moravia, Slovakia and part of present-day Hungary, were 
hard pressed by their neighbors, the Franks and the Bulgarians, and wished 
to conclude a political alliance with the Byzantine Empire. The second aim 
of the embassy was destined to be, in the long run, of a far greater importance. 
It was to request the Emperor to send the Moravians a Christian missionary 
acquainted with their own Slavonic language. Christianity had already spread 
to Moravia during the first half of the ninth century, but its preachers were 
German missionaries from Salzburg and Passau. It is possible, as several 
scholars have recently argued, that Irish missionaries had also worked in 
Moravia in the late eighth and the early ninth centuries;! though the evidence 
on this point seems to me still inconclusive. Rastislav no doubt realized that 
the German missionaries threatened the precarious independence he had 
recently wrestled from his overlord, Louis the German, King of Bavaria. To 
secure for his country a measure of political and cultural autonomy he needed 
priests who could preach the Gospel to the Moravians in their own Slavonic 
tongue. 

The Byzantine government, mindful of the advantages — spiritual and 
temporal — to be derived from these distant solicitations, responded readily 


* Read at St. Vladimir’s Seminary on 12 April 1962 and based on one of the Birkbeck Lectures, de- 
livered by the author under the auspices of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 25 April 1961. 
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to Rastislav’s request: an alliance was concluded with Moravia, and the 
choice of ambassadors to head the Moravian mission fell on two brothers from 
Thessalonica, Constantine and Methodius. They were both at that time 
famous men, distinguished in the service of Church and State. Their lives 
and activity, recorded in detail in contemporary Slav, Greek and Latin 
sources, have for more than a century been the subject of careful scrutiny 
and extensive research.? 


The younger of the two brothers, Constantine, more widely known under 
his later monastic name of Cyril, had held a teaching post in the University 
of Constantinople under Photius, the future Patriarch and the greatest scholar 
of his age. Methodius had been a governor of a Slavonic province of the 
Empire, and had thus come to know the Slavs early in his life. But both 
brothers soon experienced a call to the religious life. Methodius abandoned 
his career and became a monk. Constantine was ordained priest. Soon the 
two brothers became known as outstanding missionaries and diplomatists. In 
860, for instance, they headed an important and successful Byzantine mission 
to the realm of the Khazars, north of the Caucasus, But their strongest quali- 
fication to lead the embassy to Moravia was their intimate knowledge of the 
Slavonic language. Thessalonica, their native town, was in the ninth century 
a partially Greek city with a Slav-speaking hinterland; and according to the 
Slavonic biography of Methodius, written soon after his death, the Emperor, 
in urging the two brothers to go as his envoys to Moravia, adduced this 
argument: “You are both natives of Thessalonica, and all Thessalonicans 
speak pure Slav.” 


Before leaving Byzantium, Constantine, according to his ninth century 
Slavonic biography, invented an alphabet for the use of the Moravian Slavs, 
his future flock. This alphabet he adapted to an Old Bulgarian spoken dialect 
of Southern Macedonia, from the neighbourhood of Thessalonica. I cannot 
enter here into a discussion of the difficult and controversial problems raised 
by the fact that the oldest Slavonic manuscripts are written in two different 
alphabets, the Glagolitic and the Cyrillic. Over the questions as to whether 
Constantine invented both of them, or if not, which of the two, philologists 
have argued for well over a century. Most scholars today are convinced, 
however, that the alphabet invented by Constantine for the Moravians was 
the Glagolitic, and that the so-called Cyrillic, which bears Constantine’s 
monastic name of Cyril, resulted from an attempt by Methodius’ disciples in 
Bulgaria to adapt Greek uncial writing to the Slavonic tongue.4 If Cyrillic 
is very largely an adaptation of Greek, Glagolitic is a highly distinct and 
original alphabet whose inventor, Constantine, seems to have adapted in a 
modified form certain Greek, Hebrew and other Oriental letters. Of the two 
alphabets, Cyrillic was to be historically by far the more important, for the 
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Church books of the Orthodox Slavs are printed in a slightly simplified form 
of this alphabet to the present day, and the modern alphabets of the Bulgar- 
ians, the Serbs and the Russians are all based on Cyrillic. Yet the invention 
of Glagolitic, which, despite its relative complexity, was admirably adapted 
to the qualities of the Slavonic tongue, was undoubtedly the work of a 
linguistic genius, and Constantine must rank among the greatest seat 
Europe has ever produced. Before leaving Constantinople, Constantine, wit 
the help of his new alphabet, translated into Slavonic a selection of lessons 
from the Gospels, intended for liturgical use, starting with the opening words 
of St. John: “In the beginning was the Word.” 

Thus was created a new literary language, based on the spoken dialer 
of the Macedonian Slavs, modelled on Greek, and largely ecclesiastical in 
character. It is known to modern scholars as Old Church Slavonic. In the 
ninth century the different Slavonic languages were still so similar in on 
and vocabulary that Old Church Slavonic was as intelligible to the Slavs o 
Moravia as, in the course of the next two centuries, it proved to be to the 
Bulgarian and Russian Slavs. It became henceforth and remained throughout 
the Middle Ages the third international language of Europe and the sacred 
idiom of those Slavs — the Bulgarians, the Russians and the Serbs - who 
received their religion and culture from Byzantium. Constantine, still ven- 
erated by all the Slavs as St. Cyril, was not only, with his brother Methodius, 
the greatest of all missionaries who worked among the Slavs; he was also 
the founder of Slavonic culture. . 

In the spring of 863 the Byzantine embassy arrived in Moravia, where 
Prince Rastislav received it with honour. The two immediate tasks that faced 
the miissionaries were to train a new Slav-speaking clergy and to give the 
Moravians a liturgy in their own language. A few Christian texts had pre- 
viously been translated from Latin into Slavonic and transcribed in Latin 
characters — such as formularies of baptism and confession, the Creed and 
the Lord’s prayer.6 Of these translations, which were current in Moravia 
during the first half of the ninth century, Constantine and Methodius doubt- 
less made use. But the liturgical offices had so far been celebrated in Latin, 
with which the Moravians were unfamiliar. Constantine, in the words of his 
contemporary biographer, soon translated “the whole ecclesiastical office, 
Matins, the Hours, Vespers, Compline and the Mass.”’” | 

The question of what rite was used by Constantine for his Old Church 
Slavonic translation of the liturgical offices has long been debated, and is to 
some extent still an open one. In the passage from Constantine's Life which 
I have just quoted, the liturgical terminology seems to be Byzantine, to judge 
at least from the fact that the Slavonic term for “Compline”— eee nidene: 
— corresponds to the Greek A podeipron and not to the Latin Completortum. 
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For this and other reasons it seems difficult to doubt that the Slavonic litur 
was first celebrated in Moravia according to the Byzantine rite. It is nadine, 
however, that in the course of time Constantine also translated and sdapeil 
the Roman Mass, which the earlier Frankish missionaries had introduced into 
Moravia. Several distinguished modern authorities, Father Dvornik and Dr 
Grivec among them,? believe that the oldest Slavonic formulary of the Ronen 
Mass, preserved in part in the Glagolitic Kiev Leaflets, is a translation made 
by Constantine from the Liturgy of St. Peter, itself a Greek adaptation of the 
Roman Mass. Be that as it may, there are cogent reasons for supposing that 
both the Roman and the Byzantine liturgies were translated into Slavonic in 
the second half of the ninth century. And it is quite possible that the liturgical 
tradition eventually adopted in the new Slavonic Church in Central Europe 
represented a blending of the Byzantine and the Roman rites. ‘ 
The translation of the liturgical offices into a vernacular language was 
from the Byzantine point of view, natural and legitimate. Constantine ae 
self, when later defending the Slavonic liturgy against its detractors in Venice 
cited the example of many nations of Eastern Christendom who praised God 
in their native languages: among them were the Armenians, the Persians, the 
Egyptians, the Georgians and the Arabs.!° But the Western Ghul in which 
Latin was then recognized as the only legitimate idiom for eacesienanial wor- 
ship, had every reason to look askance at the liturgical experiments of Con- 
stantine and Methodius; all the more so, as Moravia was ecclesiasticall 
within the jurisdiction of Rome. It is not surprising that the Frankish cler : 
in Moravia, whose position was greatly strengthened by the forced scones 
of Prince Rastislav to Louis the German in 864, viewed the activities of th 
two Byzantine brothers with hostile suspicion. ) nee 


But the attitude of the Papacy proved to be different from that of the 
German clergy. Five years after their arrival in Moravia, Constantine and 
Methodius travelled to Rome, in response to a summons from Pope Nicholas 
I. In Rome they were well received. The two brothers could scarcely have 
sae a more propitious moment to plead their cause before the Holy See 
: oe was at that time trying to secure its hold over the Balkan Slavs: it 

ad recently scored a sensational, if ephemeral, triumph in Bulgaria. High 
hopes were entertained in the Papal Chancellery that the whole Slavonic 
world would soon join the family of nations that paid homage to the Bisho 
of Rome. The new Pope, Hadrian II, had every reason to look with een: 
on the work of Constantine and Methodius: their missionary work among the 
Slavs had been highly successful; their personal piety and learnin ote 
widely admired; and they were strongly backed by the Slavonic mia of 
Central Europe — by Rastislav of Moravia and Kocel of Pannonia Ther 
was only one embarrassing circumstance: they celebrated the Divine Office 
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not in Latin, as the Western custom, now rapidly becoming a fixed tradition, 
commanded, but in Slavonic. Was the Pope to sanction this innovation which 
might create a dangerous precedent in the Western Church? Or was he, for 
the sake of an established custom, to surrender effective control of Moravian 
and Pannonian Christianity to the Frankish clergy? Hadrian II was a states- 
man: he accepted the bargain. He gave his unqualified support to the work 
of Constantine and Methodius, and commanded that the Slavonic liturgical 
books be ‘placed on the altar of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore and 
that the Liturgy be celebrated in the Slavonic language in four Roman 
basjlicas. The two Greek brothers from Thessalonica, who barely six years 
earlier had set out from Byzantium on their mission to Moravia, could not 
have dreamt that their work would be crowned so soon and so magnificently. 
But Constantine soon after fell seriously ill. Feeling the approach of death, 
he became a monk under the name of Cyril. In 869 he died in Rome and, at 
his brother’s request, was buried in the Basilica of St. Clement. His last words 
to his brother were to implore him not to abandon their common work for 
the Slavs, even if it meant never returning to the Monastery of Mount Olym- 
pus in Asia Minor, where Methodius had received the tonsure. This injunc- 
tion, recorded by Methodius’ ninth century biographer, provides a moving 
illustration of the perennial tension between the missionary calling and the 
contemplative life: “Behold, my brother, we were both harnessed to the same 
yoke, ploughing the same furrow. I am falling down by the gate, my day’s 
work finished, but you have a great love for the Mountain. Do not, for the 
sake of the Mountain, abandon your teaching. For how better can you be 
saved ?””!! 

The rest of Methodius’ life was spent in loyal obedience to his brother’s 
last wish. Armed with the Pope’s approval of the Slavonic liturgy, he returned 
to Central Europe, where, as Archbishop of Pannonia and Papal Legate to 
the Slavonic nations, he continued the work of building a vernacular Chris- 
tianity, translating the remaining parts of the Scriptures and training the 
next generation of Slav-speaking priests. Yet the foundations on which he 
built were precarious. The East Frankish and Bavarian clergy, whose earlier 
prerogatives in Pannonia and Moravia were annulled by Methodius’ new 
jurisdiction, took advantage of the increased power of Louis the German in 
Moravia to secure the arrest of Methodius. Condemned as a usurper of 
episcopal rights by a local synod presided over by the Archbishop of Salzburg, 
he spent two and a half years in prison. It was only in 873 that the new 
Pope, John VIII, having learnt at last of Methodius’ plight, forced Louis 
the German and the Bavarian bishops to release him. 

But Rome was fast losing interest in the Slavonic liturgy. The Papacy 
was now showing a growing unwillingness to risk, for the sake of this liturgy, 
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a major conflict with the Frankish Church. John VIII still loyally supported 
Methodius. But his successors, turning their back on the achievements of 
Nicholas I and Hadrian II, banned the Slavonic liturgy. In 885 Methodius 
died in Moravia, his work among the Slavs on the brink of ruin. His principal 
disciples were arrested and exiled from Moravia; others were sold into slavery. 

So ended the life work of St. Cyril and St. Methodius, apostles of the 
Slavs and founders of Slavonic Christianity. It must indeed, at the time, have 
seemed a tragic failure. The Slavonic liturgy and the new Slave: Byzantine 
culture appeared to be on the verge of extinction. Yet it took more than 
two centuries to wipe out the last remnants of the work of Cyril and Metho- 
dius in Central Europe — a sure sign of its vitality and appeal. Old Church 
Slavonic literature and the Slavonic liturgy flourished in Bohemia until the 
end of the eleventh century, and Croatia had in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries had a strong Slavonic liturgical tradition which went back to the 
time of Cyril and Methodius. On the coast and on the islands of Dalmatia 
Slavonic Glagolitic missals are still in use. But in Central Europe the Roman 
policy of centralization and linguistic uniformity destroyed Slavonic vernac- 
ular Christianity in the late eleventh century. !2 


These developments, however were of secondary importance. The future 
of Slavonic Christianity lay elsewhere. Expelled from Moravia upon their 
master’s death, the disciples of Methodius found refuge in another land. 
Their work was saved for Europe and the Slavs by the Bulgarians, whose 
destiny it was to enrich this vernacular culture and to transmit it to che other 


a who owed allegiance to the Orthodox Church — the Russians and the 
erbs. 


. The Bulgarian ruler Boris was, together with many of his subjects, bap- 
tized into the Byzantine Church in 864, two years after Cyril and Methodius 
started on their mission to Moravia. By 870 Bulgaria was firmly attached to 
the Eastern Church and placed within the sphere of Byzantine culture. But 
Boris and the Bulgarian nobility, while wishing to benefit from their associa- 
tion with the Empire, were yet afraid that the Greek clergy which controlled 
their Church might prove to be the instrument of Byzantine political domin- 
ation. Slavonic priests and the Slavonic liturgy would, they must have for- 
seen, provide an admirable solution to their dilemma. The vernacular tradi- 
tion of Cyril and Methodius would allow Bulgaria to enjoy the benefits of 
Byzantine civilization without prejudice to her independence as a Slavonic 
nation. And so, when the disciples of Methodius, after their expulsion from 
Moravia, travelled down the Danube valley and arrived in Bulgaria, the 
were cordially received by Boris. The leading member of this group a 
Clement, a Byzantine Slav, whose contribution to the history of Slavonic 
vernacular culture was surpassed only by that of Cyril and Methodius. 
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Clement was sent by Boris to Macedonia; there he was consecrated bishop 
and worked among the Macedonian Slavs for thirty years, preaching the 
Gospel in Slavonic, celebrating the Slavonic liturgy according to the Byzan- 
tine rite, translating Greek religious writings, and training a native clergy.! 
Thanks to St. Clement and to his co-disciple and collaborator St. Naum, 
Macedonia became for a century one of the foremost centres of Christian 
culture in Europe, and its capital, the city of Ohrid by the beautiful mountain 
lake of that name, was the cradle of Slavonic Christianity in the Balkans. 
Meanwhile, at the opposite, North-Eastern, extremity of the country, in the 
Bulgarian capital of Preslav, another school of Slavonic literature was de- 
veloping under the patronage of Symeon, Boris’ son and successor. It was 
here, probably in the closing years of the ninth century, that the Glagolitic 
script, invented by Constantine-Cyril, was replaced by the simpler Cyrillic 
alphabet, more obviously based on Greek. During the next hundred years, the 
school of Preslav produced a remarkably rich crop of translated literature. 
Theological extracts from the Greek Fathers, Byzantine chronicles and en- 
cyclopaedias, and a Byzantine treatise on poetics were thus made accessible 
to Slavonic readers. It was mostly a literature of translation and adaptation; 
but some original works were also produced, such as the first grammar of 
the Slav language, and at least one remarkable poem in Old Church Slavonic. 
This literary movement has been compared with the vernacular culture of 
Anglo-Saxon Northumbria which flourished two centuries earlier. But its 
historical importance, I would suggest, was greater: for, by making Byzantine 
sacred and secular literature accessible to the Slavs, it fostered for many 
centuries the cultural life of the peoples of Eastern Europe.'* 
x + + £ 


If one were to attempt a general assessment of the work of Cyril and 
Methodius, its significance, I suggest would be seen to lie in its unifying 
tendency and creative character. In a Christendom that was beginning to 
feel the growing tension between East and West, they sought to reconcile 
and to unite three important elements in the civilization of Medieval Europe: 
the Byzantine, the Roman, and the Slavonic. 

Cyril and Methodius were citizens of the East Roman Empire, and never 
ceased to regard Byzantium as their fatherland. As ambassadors of their 
emperor to Moravia, they loyally performed the mission with which they were 
entrusted. By training and vocation they belonged to the Byzantine élite of 
their time. The remarkable revival of monastic culture and secular learning 
which began in the middle of the ninth century and which some historians 
have termed “the Byzantine Renaissance” was imprinted on their outlook and 
activity. Methodius the monk and Cyril the scholar, sometime professor at 
the University of Constantinople and a friend of Photius, the greatest human- 
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ist of the age, embody two of the most striking features in the medieval cul- 
ture of Byzantium. Typical of this culture was the belief in the one, universal, 
Christian Empire, the pattern and prefigurement of the Kingdom of God. 
This view is explicitly ascribed by Cyril by his ninth century biographer: 

Our Empire,” he declared to the ruler of the Khazars, “is... that of Christ, 
as the prophet said, ‘the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed : and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but 
it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever.’ ’!5 The Byzantine authorities, for their part, gave their continued 
support to the two brothers and to their disciples. In the last years of his life 
Methodius visited Constantinople, at the invitation of the Emperor Basil I. 
There, his biographer tells us, he was warmly received and, before returning 
to Moravia, left behind him a priest and a deacon with the Slavonic liturgical 
books.'® The keen interest which the Byzantine authorities showed in the 
Slavonic liturgy as a means of evangelizing the Slavs is seen also in an episode 
that occurred soon after Methodius’ death. An envoy of the Emperor, visiting 
Venice, noticed a group of slaves, offered for sale by Jewish merchants. On 
enquiry, he discovered that they were disciples of Cyril and Methodius, whom 
the Moravians had sold as heretics. He bought them and took them back to 
Bulgaria to continue their work.!7 This active support given to Slavonic 
vernacular Christianity by the Byzantine authorities was part of the intense 
missionary activity then displayed by the Eastern Church, which led to the 
conversion of the Balkans and of Russia. And in this too, Cyril and Methodius 
the apostles of the Slavs, embody that Christian universalism, which, in their 
noblest and most successful hour, the Church and Empire of Fast Rome 
preached to the newly converted nations of Europe. 

And the Old Rome, too, welcomed and blessed for a while the work of 
the two brothers. It was the Frankish clergy, with its urge for cultural domin- 
ation and political control, that destroyed the Slavonic vernacular Christian- 
ity that was planted in Central Europe by the common action of Byzantium 
and Rome. The persistence of the schism between the Churches of East and 
West has often distorted the historians’ view of the relations between Rome 
and Byzantium in the ninth century. It is well to remind ourselves that these 
relations were, on the whole, quite friendly. Their leaders may have engaged 
at times in violent polemic with each other, their theologians may have begun 
to differ on the doctrine of the double procession of the Holy Spirit. Yet for 
the average Byzantine of the time, the Old Rome remained the venerable 
city of St. Peter, and in its bishop, the Patriarch of the West — the ““Apost- 
olicus,” as he is called in the Slavonic biographies of Cyril and Methodius — 
was vested with the primacy of honour in the whole of Christendom. I believe 
that we would fail to grasp the significance of the work of the two brothers 
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unless we recognized that their attitude to the Roman see and its bishop in 
no way differed from that of most of their Byzantine contemporaries. 
The debt which the Slavs owe to Cyril and Methodius is great indeed. A 
mission, whose original purpose was to preach Christianity in the idiom of 
the Moravians, led to the rise of a whole Slavonic civilization. A Slavonic 
liturgy, in a language rich, supple and intelligible; the Christian Scriptures, 
translated into the same vernacular tongue; access to the treasury of Greek 
Patristic literature and Byzantine secular learning : truly a new world was 
opened to the Slavs by the work of Cyril and Methodius. The two brothers 
were fully aware of the importance of their mission. This is apparent in their 
biographies, in the writings of their immediate disciples, and especially in a 
remarkable Old Church Slavonic poem, which many modern authorities 
ascribe to Cyril himself, and others to his pupil Bishop Constantine who wrote 
in Bulgaria at the turn of the ninth century. Whether written by Cyril or not, 
this poem, which is a Prologue to the Slavonic version of the Gospels, ex- 
presses faithfully and eloquently the ideas prevalent in his circle.'* The author 
compares people without sacred books in their own language to a naked 
body and to a dead soul; and laments the misery of those who, deprived of 
letters, can neither hear the peals of thunder nor smell the scent of flowers. 
And, turning to the Slavs, the poet triumphantly exclaims: “Then hear now 
with your mind, since you have learned to hear, Slavic people! Hear the 
Word, for it came from God, the Word nourishing human souls, the Word 
strengthening heart and mind, the Word preparing all to know God!””’? It is 
perhaps worth noting that this poetic eulogy of the vernacular language has 
a parallel in a passage written almost simultaneously at the other end of 
Europe, though in sober prose: “For it seems well to me,” wrote King Alfred 
of England, “that we also change into the tongue that we all know the 
books that are most needful to be known by all men” (The passage is taken 
from Alfred’s preface to his translation of Gregory the Great’s Cura Pas- 
toralis) .?° 
This vindication of the vernacular language fostered in its turn, among 
the followers of Cyril and Methodius, a particular outlook, part religious and 
part national, which is not without interest for the historian of ideas. A 
national language was held to be sanctified by being used liturgically, above 
all through serving as the language of the Mass; and thereby the nation 
which spoke this language was in its turn raised to the status of a consecrated 
people. This idea is suggested in the letter sent in 863 by the Emperor Michael 
to Rastislav of Moravia, and cited by Cyril’s biographer: the newly invented 
Slavonic letters, the Emperor states, are being sent to the Moravians as a 
priceless gift, “that you too may be numbered among the great nations who 
praise God in their own languages.”?! The same idea is implicit in Cyril’s 
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spirited defence of vernacular languages during his disputation with the 
Venetian clergy.” For all tongues are equal in the sight of God; and it is 
through the language that is man’s most intimate possession, through his 
mother tongue, that God can come into closest contact with the human soul. 
Thus, in the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, was the idea of a consecrated 
nation combined with the concept of a plurality of languages equal in status 
before God, and nationalism was sublimated by the notion of an cecumenical 
society of Christian peoples. It may be said, in other words, that Cyril and 
Methodius transmitted to the Slavs the idea that underlies the whole of their 
missionary work: that every nation has its own particular gifts and every 
people its legitimate calling within the family of the universal Church.23 


These ideas became the inheritance of those Slavonic nations which ac- 
cepted the Christian faith from Byzantium. Their influence was particularly 
felt in Russia, whose medieval writers, for all their indebtedness to Byzantium, 
soon began to display a native originality, conscious as they were that in the 
common patrimony of Christendom their own newly baptised nation had its 
own and not unimportant place under the sun. And upon the humble folk 
the legacy of Cyril and Methodius had an impact that was no less powerful. 
For the Slav peoples of Eastern Europe received Christianity in a language 
that was close to their vernacular. They listened to the Gospel as it was read 
in church and could grasp something at least of its meaning. Above all was 
the Slavic liturgy a source of ever renewed inspiration. The liturgy of the 
Eastern Church is one of the great original creations of Byzantine genius. On 
the Russians of the Middle Ages it produced an impression of overwhelming 
beauty: “We knew not whether we were in heaven or on earth,” so did the 
Russian envoys of Vladimir describe to their sovereign the service in St. Sophia 
in Constantinople in the late tenth century.24 Translated into Slavonic, this 
liturgy, with its eucharistic drama, the poetry of its hymns, and the dogmatic 
symbolism of its setting — the church with its mosaics and frescoes depicting 
the heavenly hierarchy dominated by the majestic figure of the Pantokrator— 
Christ the All-Ruler — entered the very core of Slav Christianity. Its role was 
thus described by the English Byzantinist, the late Norman Baynes, eighteen 
years ago: “Still today it is the common liturgy which is the bond between 
the separate branches of the Orthodox Church — the liturgy in the vernac- 
ular tongue which was the gift of Byzantium... that liturgy which may yet 
even in the Russia of Stalin see a resurrection and reassert its claims against 
the propaganda of a godless creed.’”25 


Such, in brief, are the main achievements of Cyril and Methodius, Byzan- 
tine missionaries, apostles of the Slavs and saints of the universal Church. 
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HE Russian Primary Chronicle, in a passage describing the measures 
| taken in 1037 by the Russian sovereign Yaroslav to provide his subjects 
with Slavonic translations of Byzantine books—a passage written in the 
eleventh or early twelfth century—makes the following observation: ‘‘Great 
is the profit obtained from book learning: for through books we are taught 
the way of repentance, and from the written word we gain wisdom and self- 
control. Books are rivers which water the entire world; they are the springs of 
wisdom; in books there is an unfathomable depth; by them we are consoled 
in sorrow; they are the bridle of self-control.... He who reads books often 
converses with God, or with holy men.’’! Such statements are no doubt a 
commonplace of mediaeval literature; yet their conventional character cannot, 
even today, wholly obscure the genuine emotion with which the chronicler, 
who was probably a Russian monk, affirms that the life of men can be greatly 
enriched by the reading of books. And, as the context of this passage plainly 
shows, the chronicler’s emotion is heightened by his knowledge that his com- 
patriots have now been provided with books in their own Slavonic language. 
This he gratefully attributes to the enlightened action of the rulers of his own 
land—Yaroslav, Prince of Kiev, and his father Vladimir who converted Russia 
to Christianity in the late tenth century. So concerned is the chronicler to 
extol the virtues of these two Russian sovereigns in promoting the Slav 
vernacular culture that he fails, in this passage, to mention the fountainhead 
of this culture—the work of Cyril and Methodius. Yet, as we shall see, the 
Russians of the Middle Ages were well aware of the true origins of their ver- 
nacular literature, and cherished with gratitude and veneration the memory of 
the two Byzantine apostles of the Slavs; and the same Russian Primary Chronicle 
contains other passages which clearly acknowledge that the Russians owe their 
alphabet, their literature, and their scholarly tradition, to the Moravian mis- 
sion of Constantine and Methodius. One of the aims of this paper is to demon- 
strate that the importance of this mission, and its relevance to the cultural 
history of the Eastern Slavs, were appreciated in mediaeval Russia; the 
second aim is to outline the history of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in 
mediaeval Russia and to assess the role it played in the culture and thought- 
world of the Eastern Slavs: I would emphasize the word “‘outline’’; for it is 
clear to me that the ‘‘Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in Russia”’ is a problem 
too vast and complex to be treated, within the scope of a single lecture, in any 
but a fragmentary and tentative manner. 


1 Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. by V. P. Adrianova-Peretts and D. S. Likhachev (Moscow-Leningrad, 
1950), I, pp. 102-3; English translation by S. H. Cross and O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetzor (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), p. 137. In subsequent references to this document the original will be cited as **Povest’,” 
and the translation as ‘‘Cross.”’ 
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[ propose to approach my subject chronologically. I shall concentrate 
mainly on the period which begins with the official acceptance of Christianity 
in the late tenth century and ends in the early twelfth. It was then, notably 
in the eleventh century, that Russian literature was born: it was then, too 
that Russian national consciousness found its first articulate expression. The 
central part of my theme—the heritage of Cyril and Methodius in eleventh- 
century Russia—will be introduced by a brief sketch of its antecedents on 
Russian soil, and will be followed by an epilogue illustrating its impact on 
late mediaeval Russia. 


II 


Our story begins with a puzzle, which has taxed the ingenuity of many a 
scholar. The first recorded conversion of the Russians to Christianity took place 
in the sixties of the ninth century: contemporary Byzantine sources inform 
us that this conversion closely followed the Russian attack on Constantinople 
in 860;? that by 867 the Russians had accepted a bishop from Byzantium ;3 
and that about 874 an archbishop was sent to them by the Patriarch Ignatius.4 
This first ecclesiastical organization on Russian soil seems to have been sub- 
merged, later in the century, by a wave of paganism which swept away the 
pro-Christian rulers of Kiev and replaced them by a rival group of Scandina- 
vians from North Russia. Yet there is little doubt that a Christian community 
survived, at least in Kiev, attracting a growing number of converts throughout 
the tenth century, until Russia’s final conversion in the reign of St. Vladimir, 
in 988 or 989. Some of the Russian envoys who ratified the treaty with the 
Empire in Constantinople in 944 were Christians, and a Christian church, 
ministering to a numerous community, existed in Kiev at that time; in 957 
Princess Olga, regent of the Russian realm, was baptized in Constantinople ;* 
and in 983, a few years before Vladimir’s conversion, two Christian Varangians 
were martyred in Kiev for their faith.’ 

It is apparent from these facts that the beginnings of Russian Christianity 
coincide in time with the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius and 
with the conversion of Bulgaria to the Christian faith; and that a Christian 
community existed in Kiev, continuously or with brief interruptions, for 125 
years before Vladimir’s baptism. Moreover, the comparatively rapid establish- 
ment of a diocesan organization at the end of the tenth century, the perceptive 
and mature understanding of the Christian life revealed by Russian writers of 
the next two generations, and the high literary standards attained by some of 


* Theophanes Continuatus (Bonn), p. 196. 
: oe Epistolae, PG, 102, cols. 736-7. 
heoph, Contin., pp. 342-3. Cf. F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkund Smt 

fini Balin scare foo g 4 erurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, 

° Povest’, I, p. 39; Cross, p. 77. The Russo-Byzantine treat i i 

» dy ; S, P. 77: y, dated by the chronicler to ; 
act concluded in the previous year. See Povest’, II, p. 289; Délger, ib oll, I, p. 80. = 
Povest , 2 PP. 44-5; Cross, pp. 82-3. For the date and place of Olga’s baptism, see G. Laehr, Die 

Anfiinge des vussischen Reiches (Berlin, 1930), pp. 103-6; F. Dvornik, The Slavs, Their Early History 
and Civilization (Boston, 1956), pp. 200-1. 

” Povest’, I, pp. 58-9; Cross, pp. 95-6. 
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them in the Slavonic language strongly suggest that the Russian ecclesiastical 
leaders and intellectual élite of that time were building on earlier foundations; 
and it is only natural to suppose that these older foundations were such as to 
ensure the survival of the Christian community in Kiev as a going concern for 
more than a century before Vladimir; that this community, in other words, 
was provided with an effective clergy, intelligible Scriptures, and a liturgy 
capable of satisfying the spiritual needs of the Slav and Varangian converts to 
the Christian religion. We would expect, in brief, to find traces in Russia, 
between 860 and 988, of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition of Slavonic vernacular 
Christianity. 

These traces, however, are singularly insubstantial. The evidence which 
scholars have extracted from the sources, or dug out from the ground, amount 
to a few meagre crumbs: it has been maintained, for instance, that the Slavonic 
texts of the Russo-Byzantine peace treaties of the tenth century, preserved in 
the Primary Chronicle, prove that the Russians could by that time read and 
write in Slavonic, although we do not know for certain when or where these 
documents were translated from the Greek;® the observation that Princess 
Olga, at the time of her baptism and visit to Constantinople in 957, knew no 
Greek and relied on the service of interpreters has led to the suggestion that 
the liturgy may have been celebrated in Slavonic for her benefit in Kiev;® the 
fact that in the eleventh century the Russians had some acquaintance with 
the Glagolitic script has been taken to mean that they imported, not later 
than the middle of the tenth century, the Slavonic liturgy and books from 
Macedonia, where the Glagolitic tradition was still in existence; a Cyrillic 
inscription, consisting of a single word, was discovered on a clay vessel during 
excavations near Smolensk in 1949, and was dated by its discoverer, D. A. 
Avdusin, to the first quarter of the tenth century: all this, in terms of direct 
evidence, does not amount to very much. 

And yet it seems likely enough that well before Vladimir’s conversion, by 
the mid-tenth century at the latest, the Christian community in Kiev was 
familiar with the Slavonic liturgy, with Slavonic translations of parts of the 
Scriptures, and with Slav-speaking priests. It is permissible to speculate where 


® See D. S. Likhachev, in Povest’, II, pp. 257, 278. For the text of these treaties, see Povest’, I, pp. 
24-9, 34-9, 52; Cross, pp. 64-8, 73-7, 89-90. Cf. S. Mikucki, “‘Etudes sur la diplomatique russe la plus 
ancienne. I. Les traités byzantino-russes du Xe siécle,’’ Bulletin international de l’Académie Polonaise 
des Sciences et des Lettres, cl. de philol., d’hist. et de philos., no. 7 (Cracow, 1953), pp. 1-40; I. Sorlin, 
‘Les traités de Byzance avec la Russie au X¢ siécle,’’ Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique, II (1961), 
3, PP. 313-60, 4, PP. 447-75. 

® Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Cerimoniis (Bonn), I, p. 597. Cf. P. A. Lavrovsky, ‘‘Issledo- 
vanie o Letopisi Yakimovskoy,” Uchenye Zapiski Vtorogo Otdeleniya Imper. Akademii Nauk, II, 1 
(1856), p. 149. 

10 See M. Speransky, ‘““Otkuda idut stareishie pamyatniki russkoy pis’mennosti i literatury?”’, 
Slavia, VII, 3 (1928), pp. 516-35; B. S. Angelov, ‘“‘K voprosu o nachale russko-bolgarskikh litera- 
turnykh svyazey,” Trudy Otdela Drevnerusskoy Literatury, XIV (1958), pp. 136-8. On the Glagolitic 
tradition in mediaeval Russia, see V. N. Shchepkin, ‘‘Novgorodskie nadpisi Graffiti,” Drevnostt. 
Trudy Imper. Moskovskogo Arkheologicheshkogo Obshchestva, XIX, 3 (1902), pp. 26-46; G. Il’insky, 
“Pogodinskie kirillovsko-glagolicheskie listki,” Byzantinoslavica, 1 (1929), p. 102. 

11D, A. Avdusin and M.N. Tikhomirov, “‘Drevneishaya russkaya nadpis’,” Vestnik Akademii 
Nauk SSSR (1950), 4, pp. 71-9. 
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these may have come from. Common linguistic and ethnic ties, and the political 
relations which existed in the tenth century between the Eastern Slavs on the 
one hand, and the Western and Southern Slavs on the other, may well have 
facilitated, or even provoked, the spread of Slav priests and books to Russia 
either from the former territories of Great Moravia, or else from Bulgaria.}!2 

Some of these priests and books may even have come from Constantinople 
where, at least in the second half of the ninth century, the Byzantine authori- 
ties assembled Slav-speaking priests and stockpiled Slavonic books for the 
needs of missionary enterprises beyond the Empire’s northern borders. We 
have no direct evidence to show how far, before or after the time of Vladimir, 
the Byzantine missionaries in Russia deliberately encouraged the Slavonic 
vernacular as a means of evangelizing the country; however, the rapid estab- 
lishment of this tradition in Russia after Vladimir’s conversion, to the virtual 
exclusion of the Greek language from the liturgy at a time when the Russian 
Church was governed by prelates appointed by Constantinople, strongly sug- 
gests that the East Roman authorities acknowledged that the tradition of 
vernacular Slavic Christianity, which had already yielded rich dividends in 
Bulgaria, was the only one that could reasonably be imposed on the numer- 
ous population of their powerful and distant northern proselyte.”3 

This introductory survey has rested less on direct information—which is 
fragmentary and equivocal—than on circumstantial evidence and on later 
material derived from the eleventh century. It is customary to blame the 
Russian Primary Chronicle for our inadequate knowledge of the beginnings of 
the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in Russia. It is indeed at first sight surprising 
that this document, compiled in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries, 
which treats in such detail of the earliest history of the Russian people and is 
so plainly concerned with the fate of Russian letters and learning, has nothing 
precise to say about the channels through which the Slav vernacular tradition 
came to Russia. It attributes, as we have seen, the introduction of book learn- 
ing to Vladimir and his son Yaroslav. Are we then to conclude that the author, 
or authors, of the Chronicle knew nothing of any earlier beginning, and that 
they believed that the Christian community in Kiev before Vladimir’s time 
celebrated the liturgy in Greek? Different answers have been given to this 
question. The Russian scholar N. K. Nikol'sky, in a study of the Russian 
Primary Chronicle, published in 1930, argued that its compilers were perfectly 


12 On Russia’s relations with Bohemia in the tenth century, see A. V. Florovsky, Chekhi i vostochnye 
slavyane, I (Prague, 1935), pp. 1-44. On Russia’s relations with Bulgaria in the same period, see M. N. 
Tikhomirov, ‘‘Istoricheskie svyazi russkogo naroda s yuzhnymi slavyanami s drevneishikh vremen 
do poloviny XVII veka,” Slavyansky Sbornik (Moscow, 1947), Ppp. 132-52. 

% For the Byzantine attitude toward the tradition of Slavonic vernacular Christianity, see F. 
Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IX¢ siecle (Paris, 1926), pp. 298-301; I. Dujéev, “Il problema 
delle lingue nazionali nel medio evo e gli Slavi,”” Ricerche Slavistiche, VIII (1960), pp. 39-60; I. Sev- 
éenko, “Three Paradoxes of the Cyrillo-Methodian Mission,” The Slavic Review, XXIII (1964), pp. 
226-32. The problem is complex and requires further investigation; in the meantime, it may be ten- 
tatively suggested that the farther a given Slavonic country was situated from Constantinople, and 
the less chance there consequently was of Hellenizing its culture, the more ready the Byzantine 
authorities generally were to consolidate its Christianity and to ensure its loyalty to the Empire by 
encouraging it to acquire and develop the Slav vernacular tradition. 
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aware of the Slavonic origin of Russian Christianity, but deliberately avoided 
any mention of it, in order to give greater prominence to the story of Vladi- 
mir’s baptism by Byzantine missionaries, to present the conversion as an 
exclusively Greek achievement, and thus to justify the claims of the Byzantine 
clergy to ecclesiastical hegemony over Russia.* This thesis should be con- 
sidered in a broader context: for the past fifty years it has been fashionable 
to regard the authors of the Primary Chronicle as men moved by political 
passions and factional loyalties, propagandists not averse to suppressing, 
twisting, or inventing evidence to gratify their prejudices or to flatter their 
ecclesiastical or secular patrons. This view is best epitomized in the well known 
history of Kievan Russia by M. D. Priselkov, published in 1913, who carried 
to extreme, and sometimes absurd, lengths the more balanced and cautious 
conclusions of his teacher Shakhmatov, that unrivalled authority on Russian 
chronicles.» The problem of the reliability of the Primary Chronicle is too 
large and too complex to be discussed here. I can only express my personal 
belief that, although the compilers of the Chronicle did at times show a personal 
bias in the selection and presentation of their material, to maintain or imply 
that they were wholesale forgers, playing an elaborate game of hide-and-seek 
with their mediaeval readers (and with modern scholars as well), is to overesti- 
mate their ingenuity, to degrade their sense of history, and to ascribe to them 
motives which are, to say the least, anachronistic. 

What Nikol’sky called “the mysterious silence’ of the chronicler about the 
early introduction of Slavonic letters into Russia can, it seems to me, be 
explained more satisfactorily if we suppose that he was ignorant of the facts, 
rather than that he took part in a conspiracy to suppress them. He had, as 
we shall see, precise and detailed information on the Moravian mission of 
Constantine and Methodius; but the circumstances in which the fruits of this 
mission were first acquired by the Russians must have remained unknown to 
him. The Soviet scholar V. M. Istrin has plausibly suggested that this ignorance 
may be explained by the gradual, sporadic, and undramatic way in which the 
Slav vernacular tradition filtered in to Russia in the tenth century; and by 
the fact that among its carriers—Slav-speaking priests from the Balkans or 
the West Slavonic area—no memorable personality emerged of the calibre of 
Cyril and Methodius and their immediate disciples.'® 


III 


It is scarcely possible to doubt that elements of the Cyrillo-Methodian 
tradition—priests, books, and the liturgy—came to Russia before the time of 
Vladimir. It would, however, be unwise to exaggerate the extent and import- 


14N. K. Nikol’sky, ‘‘Povest’ vremennykh let, kak istochnik dlya istorii nachal ; nogo perioda russkoy 
pis’‘mennosti i kul’tury,’’ Sbornik po Russkomu Yazyku t Slovesnosti Akademii Nauk SSSR, Il, 1 
(Leningrad, 1930). See the review of this work by G. Il’insky, Byzantinoslavica, 2,2 (1930), PP. 432-6. 

18 M. D. Priselkov, ‘‘Ocherki po tserkovno-politicheskoy istorii Kievskoy Rusi X-XII vwv.,” Zapiski 
ist.-filol. fak. Imperat. Sankt-Peterburgskogo Universiteta, CK VI (1913). 

16 VY. M. Istrin, “‘Moravskaya istoriya slavyan i istoriya polyano-rusi, kak predpolagaemye istoch- 
niki nachal’noy russkoy letopisi,’’ Byzantinoslavica, 3 (1931), PP. 327-32, 4 (1932), Ppp. 51-7. 
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ance of this penetration. It was only after Russia’s official conversion to 
Christianity in 988 or 989, which led to the strengthening of the links with 
Byzantium and the establishment of a nation-wide ecclesiastical structure 
under the authority of the Patriarch of Constantinople, that the problem of 
building a Slav vernacular Church became really urgent.” For this new period, 
which spans and slightly overlaps the eleventh century, we have considerably 
more information; and much of it comes from the Russian Primary Chronicle. 

In an entry dated 898, the Chronicle gives a fairly detailed account of the 
Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius: this is preceded by a brief 
note describing the invasion of Moravia by the Magyars; the introductory 
section of the Chronicle has a further entry which refers to the earliest history 
of the Slavs and to their dispersal from their primeval European home.!8 This 
introductory entry is linked with the later note on the conquest of Moravia by 
a common emphasis on the ethnic and linguistic unity of the Slav peoples; 
and both the entry and the note are connected with the account of the Mora- 
vian mission by the importance they all ascribe to “Slavonic letters” (gramota 
slovénsskaja) as a force expressive of Slav unity. The scholars who have studied 
these various entries in the Chronicle—A. Shakhmatov, P. Lavrov, N. Nikol’- 
sky, V. Istrin, and, most recently, Professor Jakobson—are agreed that they 
are all fragments of a single work, stemming from a Cyrillo-Methodian environ- 
ment, and brought to Russia from the West Slavonic area.!9 Shakhmatov, 
who called it The Tale about the Translation of Books into the Slav language 
(Skazanie o prelozhenii knig na slovensky yazyk)—the name has stuck— 
plausibly suggested that it came to Russia in the eleventh century; and 
Professor Jakobson has described it as “‘a Moravian apologetic writing of the 
very end of the ninth century.’ 

For our present purpose, the most interesting of these surviving fragments 
is the account of the Moravian mission. It has long been known to contain 
four separate quotations from the Vita Methodii, and to be generally based on 
this work, with several borrowings from the Vita Constantini.21 On several 
points, however, the version of the Russian Chronicle deviates from the vitae of 
the apostles of the Slavs: on none of them is the Russian version reliable; most 
of the divergences may be ascribed to error or confusion on the chronicler’s 
part: for instance, he states quite wrongly that Kocel, as well as Rastislav and 

1” For Russia’s conversion to Christianity in the reign of Vladimir, see Povest’, I, PP. 59-81; Cross, 
Pp. 96-117, 244-8; Laehr, Die Anfdnge des russischen Reiches, pp. 110-15; G. Vernadsky, Kievan 
Russia (New Haven, 1948), pp. 60-5. For the establishment of a Byzantine hierarchy in Russia, see 
D. Obolensky, ‘Byzantium, Kiev, and Moscow. A Study in Ecclesiastical Relations,” Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 11 (1957), pp. 23-5; L. Miiller, Zum Problem des hievarchischen Status und der jurisdiktionellen 
Abhdngigheit dey russischen Kirche vor 1039 (Cologne, 1959) (Osteuropa und dev deutsche Osten, ITI,6). 

8 Povest’, I, pp. 11, 21-3; Cross, pp. 52-3, 62-3. 

* A. Shakhmatov, ‘‘Povest’ vremennykh let i ee istochniki,”” Trudy Otdela Drevne-Russkhoy Litera- 
tury, IV (1940), pp. 80-92; P. Lavrov, “‘Kirilo ta Metodiy v davn’o-slov’yans’komu pis’menstvi,” 
Zbirnik Ist,-Filol. Viddilu, Ukvains'ka Akademiya Nauk, 78 (1928), pp. 129-136; Nikol’sky, op. cit.; 


Istrin, op. cit.; R. Jakobson, ‘Minor Native Sources for the Early History of the Slavic Church,” 
Harvard Slavic Studies, 11 (1954), pp. 39-47 


*” R. Jakobson, ‘Comparative Slavic Studies,” The Review of Politics, XVI, 1 (1954), p. 79. 
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Svatopluk, requested a teacher from Byzantium, that the Slavonic alphabet 
was invented in Moravia, and that toward the end of his lite Constantine 
taught in Bulgaria; in one case, however, the Russian chronicler can be sus- 
pected of deliberately deviating from his sources: he acknowledges that the 
work of Constantine and Methodius was supported by the Papacy, but makes 
no mention of their stay in Rome; this omission, probably due to anti-Roman 
censorship, suggests the hand of a revisor of the late eleventh or early twelfth 
century, when hostility to the Latin Church was beginning to gain ground in 
19 22 
a ee material on the Moravian mission, the Tale about the Translation 
of Books is wholly derivative and of no great value to the historian. Yet = 
other respects this document is of considerable interest: it proves that the 
Russian chronicler was familiar with the written Lives of Constantine and 
Methodius; it shows how a West Slavonic work, breathing the authentic 
spirit of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, could be adapted to a specifically 
Russian situation; and, whether in its original or adapted form, it made, as I 
shall presently suggest, a small but not insignificant contribution to that 
= . . 
et which the Tale repeatedly lays on the unity of the beni 
language; its manifest pride in the “‘power’ and intelligibility of the 
Slavonic letters created by Constantine and Methodius which, it tells i 
explicitly, are a common patrimony of the Moravians, the Bulgarians, ee 
the Russians; its critical attitude to the “trilingual heresy, that béte notre oO 
the Slavonic apostles and of their disciples:* these are familiar and poner 
teristic ingredients of the Cyrillo-Methodian thought-world. But in oe A 
ding part, which obviously bears the mark of a Russian revision, the = 
breaks new ground, and claims that the heritage of Cyril and Methodius nn 
been acquired by the Russian people; it bases this claim on a series of freee ic 
arguments: the Slavonic letters were brought by Constantine and Metho = 
to the Moravians; the Russians, like the Moravians, are Slavs, and speak the 
same Slav language; the conclusion is implied that the Russians, sip i 
pupils of the Slavonic apostles; furthermore, Moravia and Pannonia, t es S 
of Methodius’ spiritual jurisdiction, had once been evangelized by St. \n = 
nicus, one of Christ’s seventy disciples; but St. Andronicus was the disciple o 
St. Paul, who himself preached in Moravia. Therefore St. Paul is the teacher 
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paramere ont Methodius in Moravia and who disputed Foie om ee thin ae Ag gl rq 
ini , XVI, 1-5, XVIII, 9: Constantinus et Methodius , , ed, 
ee eae Tomsié (Zagreb, 1960) (Radovi Staroslavenshog I ae {158 E he. 2 as, 41 
‘ ii, VI, 3-4, ibid., p. 156. On the “‘trilingual heresy, see Dujcev, * 
Mi me oe neni os e git Slavi,” op. cit.; id., “L’activité de Constantin Philosophe-Cyrille en 
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of the Slavs, and the Russians, by virtue of being Slavs and pupils of St 
Methodius, are likewise disciples of St. Paul.25 By means of these complicated 
constructions, and by appealing to the current though legendary tradition that 
Paul and Andronicus preached in northern Illyricum and Pannonia, the Rus- 
sian chronicler traces the spiritual ancestry of his people back to Cyril and 
Methodius on the one hand, and to St. Paul on the other. The conjunction of 
names is significant, for the veneration of St. Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles 
is an essential feature of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition.26 
There is clearly something artificial in these putative spiritual genealogies; 
even the syntax of this passage in the Chronicle is awkward: there are eleven 
causal conjunctions in nine lines. The chronicler’s patent embarrassment 
doubtless stems from his inability to identify the historical channels through 
which the Cyrillo-Methodian heritage penetrated from Moravia to Russia: and 
it confirms the view I expressed earlier that his silence on this point comes 
from ignorance, not from bad faith. At the same time he is conscious, and 
rightly so, that the Slav vernacular tradition which flourished in Russia in 
his day has its roots in the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius 
Two Scriptural quotations inserted in the Tale seem to me of special interest 
and suggest that the chronicler, or his source, did more than just reiterate 
the classic themes of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. The first of them is 
embedded in the phrase: ‘‘The Slavs rejoiced to hear the mighty works of God 
in their own tongue’; and in a later passage the Pope is made to declare: 
All nations shall tell the mighty works of God, as the Holy Spirit will give 
them utterance.’’” The latter citation is taken from Pope Hadrian II’s letter 
to Rastislav, Svatopluk, and Kocel, as quoted in the eighth chapter of the 
Vita M ethodit ;*8 and both of these quotations in the Chronicle are also derived 
practically verbatim, from the second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles verses 
four and eleven, which describes the descent of tongues of fire upon the Apostles 
at Pentecost. So far we are on familiar Cyrillo-Methodian ground, for the gift 
of tongues is a theme closely related to that of vernacular languages and the 
Pope’s citation of Acts II in the Vita Methodii implies that the appearance of 
the Slavonic liturgy and books can be regarded as a second Pentecost. How- 
ever, these two Pentecostal quotations acquire an added significance if we 
relate them to the introductory part of the Primary Chronicle, which immedi- 
ately precedes the first fragment of the Tale: this introduction, based largely 
though not exclusively, on the Slavonic translation of the Byzantine chronicle 
of George Hamartolos,” begins with the story of the division of the earth 
among the sons of Noah after the Flood, and ends with a brief account of the 
building of the Tower of Babel. The Russian version of the latter episode 
based, it would seem, on a Slavonic version of a lost historical compendium 
*8 Povest’, I, p. 23; Cross, p. 63. 
st ti cer as a Pt 
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mainly derived from the chronicles of John Malalas and George Hamartolos,® 
states that when the Lord scattered His people over the face of the earth, the 
pristine linguistic and ethnic unity of mankind gave way to a multiplicity of 
languages and nations. The Russian chronicler deliberately links this Biblical 
introduction to his account, which follows immediately, of the early history 
and dispersal of the Slavs, by placing them both among the heirs of Japheth 
and among the seventy-two nations which were scattered from the Tower of 
Babel. The conclusion seems inescapable that the chronicler wished to suggest 
a contrast between the former multiplicity of tongues and the present unity 
of the Slavonic languages, a unity to which Cyril and Methodius gave a new 
significance; and that he did so by implying that the Slavonic letters are an 
extension of the miracle of Pentecost whereby the Holy Spirit rescinded the 
confusion of tongues which sprang from the Tower of Babel. This contrast 
between Pentecost and Babel, which gives a new and more universal dimen- 
sion to the work of Cyril and Methodius, is not, as far as I know, explicitly 
drawn in any other work of the mediaeval Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. One 
or the other of the two contrasting themes is touched upon occasionally: the 
Tower of Babel and the confusion of languages are mentioned in Khrabr’s 
celebrated defence of the Slavonic letters, written in Bulgaria in the late ninth 
or the early tenth century;*! and, as Professor Jakobson has shown, the 
Pentecostal miracle is alluded to in a tvoparion of a canon to Cyril and Metho- 
dius, dating from the same period, which states that Cyril “received the grace 
of the Holy Spirit equal to that of the Apostles.’’® It is true that the Prologue 
to the Holy Gospels, an Old Church Slavonic poem attributed by many scholars 
to Constantine himself, seems to go some way toward implying a contrast 
between Babel and Pentecost: its third line reads: “Christ comes to gather 
the nations and tongues” ;8 but only in the Russian Primary Chronicle are the 
two terms of the contrasting parallel clearly brought out. 

The origin of this idea is not hard to find: the contrast between Babel and 
Pentecost, and the belief that the latter has cancelled the former, are repeatedly 
emphasized in the Byzantine offices for Whitsunday. The kondakion of the 
feast makes the point with particular clarity: ‘“When the Most High went 
down and confused the tongues, he divided the nations: but when He distrib- 


3% Shakhmatov, ibid., pp. 44-5, 72-7- 

31 For the text of Khrabr’s treatise O pismenechs, see P. A. Lavrov, Materialy po istorii vozniknove- 
nivya drevneishey slavyanskoy pis'mennosti (Leningrad, 1930) (Trudy Slavyanskoy Komissii Akademii 
Nauk SSSR), pp. 162-4; I. Ivanov, Bilgarski Stavini iz Makedoniya, 2nd ed. (Sofia, 1931), pp. 442-6. 
On Khrabr, see I. Snegarov, “‘Chernorizets Khrabiir,” Khilyada i sto godini: slavyanska pismenost, 
863-1963. Sbornik v chest na Kiril i Metody (Sofia, 1963), pp. 305-19; A. Dostal, ‘‘Les origines de 
l’'Apologie slave par Chrabr,” Byzantinoslavica, 24 (1963), pp. 236-46; V. Tkadl&ik, “Le moine Chrabr 
et l’origine de l’écriture slave,” Byzantinoslavica, 25 (1964), pp. 75-92. The older literature on the 
subject is listed in G. A. Il’insky, Opyt sistematicheskoy Kirillo-Mefod'evskoy bibliografii (Sofia, 1934), 
pp. 27-8; M. Popruzhenko and St. Romanski, Kivilometodievsha bibliografiya za 1934-1940 god (Sofia, 
1942), pp. 30-I. 

82 R. Jakobson, “St. Constantine’s Prologue to the Gospel,” St. Viadimir’s Seminary Quarterly, 
VII, 1 (1963), p. 15. Cf. Lavrov, Materialy, p. 113 (no. 22). 

%3 “‘Christosb gredetb jezyki spbrati”: Lavrov, ibid., p. 196; cf. R. Nahtigal, ‘‘Rekonstrukcija treh 
starocerkvenoslovanskih izvirnih pesnitev,” Razprave Akademije Znanosti in Umetnosti v Lijubljani, 
filozofsko-filolosko-historitni vazved, I (1943), pp. 76-122; for an English translation of the Prologue, 
see Jakobson, op. cit., pp. 16-19. 
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and Symeon (who died half a century before the former’s accession) by refer- 
ring to the statement of the Byzantine chronicler Cedrenus that Romanus, 
son of the Bulgarian Tsar Peter, assumed the name of his grandfather Symeon.® 
Romanus is believed by some historians to have been tsar of Bulgaria between 
about 979 and 997. However, though Romanus was undoubtedly a contempo- 
rary of Vladimir, it is far from clear that he ever reigned in Bulgaria.®® A 
further statement in the ‘“‘Chronicle of Joachim’’ seems to confirm that Vladi- 
mir’s clergy was partly of Slavonic origin: the Byzantine authorities, it asserts, 
sent to Vladimir the Metropolitan Michael, a Bulgarian by nationality, to 
head the Russian Church.” This Michael, we may note, is mentioned as the 
first primate of Russia in several sixteenth-century sources.4! However, tempt- 
ing though it is to accept the statements of the “Chronicle of Joachim’’ on 
the penetration of a Slavonic clergy and books into Russia in the late tenth 
century, there are, in my opinion, too many uncertainties connected with 
this text to make it possible to regard it as reliable evidence. 

The earliest trustworthy account relating to the use of Slavonic in the 
Russian Church does, however, come from the reign of Vladimir; and it is 
supplied by the Primary Chronicle. In an entry dated 988, the chronicler tells 
us that after the Russians had been baptized Vladimir “sent round to as- 
semble the children of noble families, and gave them to be instructed in book 
learning.’’#? It is prima facie highly improbable that the teaching in these 
earliest known Russian schools was conducted in Greek; some knowledge of the 
Greek language was doubtless imparted to the members of Vladimir’s jeunesse 
dovrée who were destined for high office in the Russian Church; but there is 
every reason to believe that by “book learning”’ (ucenve kniznoe) the chronicler 
meant literary instruction in Slavonic. Evidence that this was so is provided 
by the chronicler’s comment on Vladimir’s schools, in a passage which im- 
mediately follows the account of their foundation: ‘When these children 


% Cedrenus, Historiarum Compendium, II (Bonn), p. 455; P. A. Lavrovsky, “Tssledovanie o Letopisi 
Yakimovskoy,”’ op. cit., pp. 147-8. Cf. V. Nikolaev, Slavyanobiilgarskiyat faktoy v khristiyanizatsiyata 
na Kievska Rusiya (Sofia, 1949), pp. 80-8; V. Moshin, ‘‘Poslanie russkogo mitropolita Leona ob 
opresnokakh v Okhridskoy rukopisi,”” Byzantinoslavica, 24 (1963), Pp. 95. 

39 Romanus, together with his brother Boris (the former tsar of Bulgaria) fled from Constantinople 
to Bulgaria about 979. Boris was killed on the way, but Romanus succeeded in joining the Comitopulus 
Samuel, who led the anti-Byzantine revolt in Macedonia. The statement of the eleventh-century Arab 
historian Yahya of Antioch that Romanus was proclaimed tsar of Bulgaria was accepted by V.N. 
Zlatarski (Istoriya na Bilgarskata Diirzhava, I, 2 (Sofia, 1927], pp. 647-59) and by N. Adontz (‘Samuel 
|’Arménien, roi des Bulgares,”” Mémoires de l’ Académie Royale de Belgique, classe des lettres, XXXIX 
[1938], p. 16). However, S. Runciman (A History of the First Bulgarian Empire (London, 1930], Pp. 221) 
and G. Ostrogorsky (History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1956], p. 267) point out, probably with 
better reason, that Romanus, being a eunuch, was disqualified from occupying the throne. 

49 Tatishchev, Istoviya Rossiiskaya, I, p. 112. 

41 Nikonovskaya Letopis’, s. a. 988: Polnoe Sobranie Russkikh Letopisey, IX (St. Petersburg, 1862), 
p. 57; Kniga Stepennaya Tsarskogo Rodosloviya, ibid., XXI, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1908), p. 102. Both 
these sources describe Michael as a Syrian. Michael is also mentioned as the first metropolitan of 
Russia in several fifteenth-century manuscripts of the Church Statute of Vladimir: See Pamyatniki 
drevne-vusskogo kanonicheskogo prava, pt. 2, fasc. 1, ed. by V. N. Beneshevich: Russkaya Istovicheskaya 
Biblioteka, XXXVI (Petrograd, 1920), p. 4; cf. E. Golubinsky, Istoriya yusskoy tserkvi, I, 1, 2nd ed. 


(Moscow, 1901), pp. 277-81, 621, note 5. 
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the Russian Primary Chronicle is directly based on the opening section of the 
fifteenth chapter of Constantine’s Life. And this leads to the following conclu- 
sions: firstly, borrowings by the Russian chronicler from the Vita Constantint 
are not confined to the early sections of the chronicle which go back to the 
Tale about the Translation of Books; secondly, the Russian chronicler, by 
making use of the fifteenth chapter of the Vita Constantini and quoting from 
it, implied a parallel between the introduction of the Slavonic liturgy and 
Scriptures into Moravia through the combined efforts of Constantine and 
Rastislav, and their transmission to Russia on the initiative of Vladimir; and 
thirdly, the chronicler was convinced that Vladimir’s educational measures 
really marked the beginning of the vernacular Slav tradition in Russia: in 
which belief, as we have seen, he was not altogether correct. 

We know regrettably little about Vladimir’s Slavonic schools; their begin- 
nings cannot have been altogether smooth, to judge from the chronicler’s 
ironic statement that the mothers of these conscripted pupils “wept over them, 
as though they were dead.’’”” The brighter of these alumni, who must have 
become adults by the year 1000 at the latest, doubtless formed the nucleus of 
that educated élite which produced the earliest works of Russian literature in 
the first half of the eleventh century.“® This and the following generation of 
scholars must have taken an active part in the second of Russia’s educational 
reforms, promoted by Vladimir’s son Yaroslav and to which I alluded at the 
beginning of this paper. This reform is described in the Primary Chronicle 
under the year 1037. Yaroslav, repeatedly termed a “lover of books,’’ which 
he is said to have read frequently night and day, “assembled many scribes 
and had them translate from Greek into the Slavonic language. And they 
wrote many books.’’ These books, we are told in a subsequent passage, were 
deposited by Yaroslav in the newly built church of St. Sophia in Kiev, the 
principal cathedral in the land.” 

The origin and nationality of Yaroslav’s translators are unknown. That some 
of them were Russians can scarcely be doubted. Others may have been Greeks 
or Slavs from Byzantium. It is very probable that the group included Bulga- 
rian priests and scholars, some of them perhaps refugees who had fled their 
land after the Byzantine conquest in ro18. It is not impossible that some 
were Czechs. It has been suggested that the traces of various Slav languages 
found in some translations current in Russia at the time indicate that Yaroslav’s 


47 Povest’, I, p. 81; Cross, p. 117. 
48 On the Russian literature of the eleventh century, see M. N. Speransky, J stoviya dvevney russkoy 


literatury, 3rd ed., I (Moscow, 1920), pp. 113-345; V. M. Istrin, Ocherk istorii drevnerusskoy literatury 
domoskovskogo perioda (Petrograd, 1922), pp. 118-57; A. S. Orlov, Drevnyaya russkaya literatura 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1945), pp- 1-93; N. K. Gudzy, Istoriya drevney russkoy literatury, 6th ed. (Moscow, 
1956), pp. 45-89, 96-104: English translation: History of Early Russian Literature (New York, 1949), 
pp. 84-146; D. TschiZewskij (Chyzhevsky), Geschichte der altrussischen Litevatuy im 11., 12. und 13. 
Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main, 1948), pp. 105-57, 174-99; id., History of Russian Literature from 
the Eleventh Century to the End of the Baroque (The Hague, 1960), pp. 20-81. The masterpiece of 
this literature, the Sermon on Law and Grace by Hilarion, metropolitan of Kiev, is the subject of an 
excellent critical edition and study by L. Miiller, Des Metropoliten Ilarion Lobrede auf Vladimir den 
Heiligen und Glaubensbekenntnis (Wiesbaden, 1962). 
49 Povest’, I, pp. 102-3; Cross, pp. 137-8. 
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the Kievan period, were the Martyrdom of St. Vitus, the Martyrdom of St. 
Appolinarius of Ravenna, and Gumpold’s Life of St. Wenceslas of Bohemia— 
all translations from the Latin; and the original Slavonic Lives of St. Wences- 
las and St. Ludmila.®* The cult of these two Czech saints in Kievan Russia is 
a striking but by no means isolated example of the close cultural and religious 
links which existed between Russia and Bohemia in the late tenth and in the 
eleventh century, at a time when Bohemia was still a living repository of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition.” 

Evidence of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in eleventh-century Russian 
literature is not confined to Old Church Slavonic writings imported into Russia 
from the Balkans and Bohemia. Significant traces of this tradition can also be 
found in the earliest products of native literature, composed in the Russian 
recension of Old Church Slavonic. In an anonymous Tale (Skazanie), written 
in the late eleventh or early twelfth century, describing the murder of the 
saintly princes Boris and Gleb, a parallel is drawn between their martyrdom 
and that of St. Wenceslas of Bohemia;>® and, as Professor Chyzhevsky has 
pointed out, the influence of Gumpold’s Life of St. Wenceslas can probably 
be detected in the approximately contemporary Vita (Chtenie) of Boris and 
Gleb by the monk Nestor, and in the Vita of St. Theodosius of the Kiev 
Monastery of the Caves by the same author.*® The connection between the 
cult of St. Wenceslas and that of Boris and Gleb acquires added significance 
if we recall that relics of these two Russian saints were deposited inside the 
altar of the Abbey of Sazava in Bohemia, that important center of the Slavonic 
liturgy and literature in the eleventh century. 

It has been suggested by several scholars that the influence of the Cyrillo- 
Methodian tradition can also be detected in the attempts of some early Russian 
writers to define the place occupied by their nation within the Christian com- 
munity. Professor Jakobson, in an essay entitled ‘“The Beginnings of National 
Self-Determination in Europe,” has argued that a distinctive feature of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian heritage was the idea that a language used for the cele- 
bration of the liturgy acquires a sacred character, which is then assumed by 
the people which speaks it; and the cognate notion that every nation has its 
own particular gifts and its own legitimate calling within the universal family 

of Christian peoples. This concept of national self-determination, he suggests, 
shaped the outlook of the early writers of Kievan Russia;*' and with this 


56 On these and other works brought from Bohemia to Kievan Russia, see R. Jakobson, ‘‘Some 
Russian Echoes of the Czech Hagiography,”’ Annuaire de l'Institut de Philologie et d'Histoire orientales 
et slaves, VII (1939-44), pp. 155-80; Chyzhevsky, op. cit., pp. 100-1; F. Dvornik, The Making of 
Central and Eastern Europe (London, 1949), pp. 242-7; Jakobson, The Kernel of Comparative Slavic 
Literature, pp. 41-8. 

5? See Florovsky, Chekhi i vostochnye slavyane, I, pp. 11-58, 99-151, 158-99. 

88 Zhitiya svyatykh muchenikov Borisa i Gleba, ed. by D. I. Abramovich (Petrograd, 1916), p. 33. 

8 D. CyZevékyj (Chyzhevsky) ‘‘Anklange an die Gumpoldslegende des hl. Vaclav in der altrussischen 
Legende des hl. Feodosij und das Problem der ‘Originalitat’ der slavischen mittelalterlichen Werke,” 
Wiener Slavistisches Jahrbuch, I (1950), pp. 71-86. 

6 Tbid., p. 84; cf. Florovsky, op. cit., pp. 106-7, 128. 
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view the late George Fedotov, to judge from his book The Russian Religious 
Mind, would have concurred.® If the ideological basis of the Cyrillo-Methodian 
movement be thus defined, the theme of this paper could legitimately be 
widened to include a discussion of national and patriotic motifs in early Rus- 
sian literature; and of the attitude of its writers to the Byzantine Empire 
and to its claims to world supremacy. But these are problems too large and 
complex to be discussed here. Enough, I think, has been said to show that the 
Cyrillo-Methodian inheritance was a vital force in eleventh-century Russia. 


IV 


We cannot, for lack of information, trace the continuous history of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in Russia after the early twelfth century. It is 
only in the late Middle Ages that the evidence becomes clearer and more 
abundant. And this evidence suggests that in the late fourteenth and in the 
fifteenth century interest in the work of Cyril and Methodius, which may have 
flagged somewhat after the early twelfth century,® began to revive, and that 
attempts were made in that period to claim that their missionary activity, and 
particularly that of Constantine, had been directly connected with Russia. 
The motive forces behind these unhistorical constructions were probably a 
renewed interest in Russia’s past history and international connections, a 
nationalistic desire of the Russians to claim some of the brothers’ achieve- 
ment for themselves, and, doubtless, genuine error, Thus, the anonymous Greek 
“‘philosopher,”’ who in the Primary Chronicle delivers a speech of inordinate 
length, and dubious orthodoxy, to persuade Vladimir to accept Byzantine 
Christianity, is in two fifteenth-century chronicles given the name Cyril;* a 
Greek account of Russia’s conversion to Christianity, the so-called Banduri 
Legend, preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript and partly based on a 
lost Slavonic source, contains the colorful story of the dispatch by the Empe- 
ror Basil I to Russia of two missionaries, Cyril and Athanasius, who baptized 
the Russians and taught them the Slavonic alphabet ;® finally a Russian text, 
found in a manuscript of the Tolkovaya Paleya, copied in 1494 and subsequently 
inserted in an account of the death of Cyril and the conversion of Vladimir, 
contains these words: “Be it known to all nations and all men ... that the 
Russian alphabet was by God made manifest to a Russian in the city of Cherson; 
from it Constantine the 


*2 G. P. Fedotov, The Russian Religious Mind (New York, 1960), pp. 405-12, 
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Slovesnosti Imp. Akademii Nauk), I (1885-95), pp. 308-9; Lavrov, Ma cote Tiakaes 1) <endchiclom 
“Kirilometodievoto delo i ideayata za slavyansko edinstvo v staroslavyanskite li , 

} S fia, I 8, . 47-8. a ‘e , ennvkh let 
we Vike Comeiontal vir 15 (Grivec-Tom$ié, p. 109). Cf. Shakhmatov, ‘‘Povest’ vremenny 
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meh bibliogaphice in IV’ insky, op. cit., pp. oe as a oe a ys ene ho pee homi 

incing i iew of A. Vaillant, who argue men 
me Se ets “ees russes’ de la Vie de Constantin, sanee oe agra es Pei 
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He ob d'Histoire ovientales et slaves, VII (1939-44), pp. 181-6. For a genera I. Dujéev, ‘“Viiprosiit za 
a ssible attempts before Constantine to create a Slavonic alphabet, see ~ : eh Riot 2 pres 
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ae solewvine na IX vek,” Izvestiya na Instituta za Biilgarska Istoriya, Bulgars 
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fing hray pri episkopakh permskikh i zyryansky yazyk (St. Petersburg, 
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those of Constantine-Cyril is pointedly emphasized by Stephen’s biographer 
and contemporary, Epiphanius the Most Wise. He calls Stephen “in truth the 
New Philosopher,’ and describes him as an accomplished Greek scholar: 
champions the cause of vernacular liturgies and Scriptures by quoting exten- 
sively from the defence of the Slavonic letters by the monk Khrabr, that 
knight-errant of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition ; and even improves on 
Khrabr by suggesting that although St. Cyril and St. Stephen were equal in 
goodness and wisdom, and though they performed tasks of the same im- 
portance, Stephen’s merit was the greater, for whereas Cyril was assisted b 
his brother Methodius, Stephen had no help save from God.7 : 
Thus, at the end of our story, in the Russia of the late Middle Ages, we find 
the vitality of the Cyrillo-Methodian inheritance manifested not only in literary 
reminiscences, but also in the example of a man who in his personal life em- 
bodied the ideals and emulated the achievements of the two Byzantine mis- 
sionaries. But in contrast to their performance the work of St. Stephen proved 
ephemeral. In the centralized Muscovy of the sixteenth century there was no 
Place for the rights of vernacular languages, and the liturgical books of the 
Zyrians gradually fell into disuse.”1 Yet Stephen’s missionary achievements were 
applauded by the Russian Church; and, above all, the memory of those who had 
inspired his life-work—St. Cyril and St. Methodius—continued to be reverent- 
ly cherished by his compatriots. It is significant that the great majority of the 
extant manuscripts—complete or fragmentary—of their two biographies come 
from Russia: forty-four out of fifty-nine for the Vita Constantini, fourteen out 
of sixteen for the Vita Methodii.?2 Liturgical offices for Sts. Cyril and Methodius 
are included in the early Russian Menaia, the oldest of which go back to the 
late eleventh century: one of these early hymns addresses Cyril as follows: 
Cyril, glorious teacher of virtue, you taught the Moravians to give thanks to 
ee = inh oe ae by translating God’s religion and its righteousness 
reek into the Slavonic 
ire rel i ara language; therefore the Slavonic nations now 
In concluding this paper, I feel impelled to express a feeling of doubt that 
frequently assailed me during its preparation. I am acutely conscious of the 


Se tn ays 
Zhitie sv. Stefana, Pp. 8, 69, 70-3. The analogy may be carried further by observing that both the 


7 As early as the fifteenth century Slavonic be ian i 

gan to replace Zyrian in the liturgy of St. Stephen’ 
sonra: cls the Zyrian vernacular was still used in monastic offices in the Komi a fs 
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fact that a historian who is not a trained philologist cannot, in discussing the 
Cyrillo-Methodian heritage in Russia, do justice to what he must surely ac- 
knowledge to be an essential, perhaps the essential, component of this heritage. 
| refer to the Old Church Slavonic language, acquired by the Russians partly 
in its Moravian but more especially in its Bulgarian recension, which became 
the medium for their religious expression and the foundation of their mediaeval 
literature, sacred and secular. Blending in the course of time with the native 
vernacular speech, later re-injected several times into the secularized Russian 
language by dictates of literary fashion, Old Church Slavonic has never ceased 
to enrich the vocabulary and the thought-world of the Russian people. The 
vernacular tradition which it created may have acted to some extent as a 
screen between the Russians and the culture of antiquity, and have been partly 
responsible for the fact that a good knowledge of Greek was comparatively 
rare in mediaeval Russia. Yet we must not forget that Old Church Slavonic 
was itself modelled on Greek; and that it enabled the Russians to produce an 
abundant literature of their own, which ranks high in the history of their culture. 

One element in this Church Slavonic tradition has proved of peculiar strength 
and vitality: the Christian liturgy, which so moved the Russian mediaeval 
chronicler that he attributed the conversion of his country to the beauty of 
the public worship in Constantinople,“ and which, in its Slavonic version, 
continues even today to bear witness to the undying strength of Orthodox 
Christianity in the midst of the Soviet atheistic state. 

I would justify this concluding reference to a contemporary situation, which 
some of us may be disposed to view with optimism and hope, by appealing to 
the very nature of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. For surely hope and 
optimism, and their spiritual counterpart, joy, are a central theme of this 
tradition: joy which springs from the knowledge that the commands of the 
Lord are no longer a sealed book, that the Word has been made manifest to 
men, that the confusion of Babel has been repealed by the Pentecostal gift of 
tongues, and that “‘the divine shower of letters’’”> has been sent down upon 
the Slavonic nations. This sense of triumph is conveyed most powerfully in 
the opening verses of the thirty-fifth chapter of the Book of Isaiah, the very 
verses from which the authors of the Vita Constantini, of the Russian Primary 
Chronicle and of the Life of St. Stephen of Perm’,’”* quoted to describe the 
bounty of the Slav vernacular tradition: “The wilderness and the dry land 
shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom; like the crocus it shall 
blossom abundantly, and rejoice with joy and singing.... Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then 
shall the lame man leap like a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall be clearly 
heard.... They shall see the glory of the Lord, the splendor of our God.” 


% Povest’, I, p. 75; Cross, p. III. 
7% “Trébujuscée dpZda BoZii bukvs’’: Prologue to the Holy Gospels, in Lavrov, Materialy, p. 197. 


76 Like the author of the Vita Constantini and the Russian chronicler, Epiphanius, in his biography 
of St. Stephen, combines the two quotations from Isaiah 35 : 6 and Isaiah 29 : 18: Zhitie sv. Stefana, 
pp. 66. See supra, notes 43 and 46. Sevéenko has pointed out further parallels between the Vita 
Constantini and the Life of St. Stephen, which strongly suggest that Epiphanius made use of the former 
document (Three Paradoxes of the Cyrillo-Methodian Mission, p. 225, note 19). 
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CYRILLE ET METHODE 
ET LA CHRISTIANISATION DES SLAVES 


Le 1100°° anniversaire de la mission de St. Cyrille 
et St. Méthode en Moravie, célébré en 1963, fut marqué 
par la publication, dans de nombreux pays, de symposia et 
de volumes commémoratifs consacrés 4 |’ceuvre historique 
des deux apdtres des Slaves. Deux choses apparaissent 
clairement dans ces ouvrages: la richesse presqu’inépui- 
sable de la bibliographie actuelle du sujet; et l’extréme 
complexité de certains problémes historiques et philologi- 
ques que l’interprétation de cette mission byzantine et de 
ses résultats continue & poser & la science moderne. I] est 
évidemment impossible, dans le cadre d’une conférence 
sur un théme aussi général, d’évoquer plus qu’une infime 
minorité de ces problémes épineux. D’autre part, il ne 
me semble pas trés utile, dans ce méme contexte, de 
me contenter d’un simple résumé des principaux événe- 
ments de la vie de Cyrille et Méthode — événements qui 
vous sont sans doute connus — pas plus que d’opérer un 
sondage en profondeur en vue d’offrir une solution nou- 
velle de tel ou tel détail de leur mission que nous présentent 
les sources. Mon intention ici est plutét de suivre une via 
media entre ces deux extrémes, et de tenter une sorte de 
compromis entre les méthodes de synthése et d’analyse. 
Je voudrais évoquer devant vous les principaux faits et 
résultats de l’ceuvre Cyrillo-Méthodienne, non pas dans le 
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contexte d’un récit historique continu, mais en les groupant 
et en les étudiant sous deux aspects: ces aspects peuvent 
étre formulés sous forme de deux questions: 1 - Quelle 
fut l’attitude de Byzance, c’est-a-dire du gouvernement 
de l’Kglise et de l’opinion publique de ’Empire, onorers 
l’ceuvre de Cyrille et Méthode ? 2- Et deuxiémement 
quelles furent les réactions des peuples slaves du Moyen 
Age devant cette mission byzantine dont ils furent les bé- 
néficiaires immédiats ? Poser le probléme sous cette forme 
dialectique de challenge and response, envisager la tradi- 
tion Cyrillo-Méthodienne dans le cadre d’une rencontre 
de la civilisation byzantine avec les aspirations culturelles 
des peuples slaves — rencontre qui fut & la fois tension et 
synthése — cette méthode nous permettra, je l’espére, de 
voir notre théme plus clairement sous son triple dames re- 
ligieux, politique et culturel. | 

La premiére chose & nous rappeler c’est que Cyrille 
et Méthode étaient 4 la fois missionnaires et diplomates. 
Ce double réle tient au lien intime qui, surtout a partir 
du vi° siécle, existait entre l’idéal evangélique de |’EKglise 
byzantine et la politique étrangére de ’Empire. Ce lien — 
dont le Professeur Beck nous parlera sans doute tout-a- 
’heure — forgé dans I’équivalence entre la Pax Romana 
et la Pax Christiana, s’exprimait dans la conviction des 
gens de Byzance qu’eux seuls, les Rhomaioi consacrés 
au service du Christ par l’empereur Constantin, étaient 
le nouveau peuple élu, dont le devoir était de porter l’évan- 
gile aux barbares du monde entier. Ceci explique le double 
réle du missionnaire byzantin: & la fois figure apostolique 
envoyé pour étendre les frontiéres du Royaume de Dieu, 
et ambassadeur de l’impérialisme de la Rome axfentele, 
accompagné de la pompe et de la majesté de son souverain 
politique. Missionnaires et diplomates byzantins, Cyrille 
et Méthode étaient aussi des Byzantins de leur demas des 
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représentants typiques, quoique éminents, de |’élite cultu- 
relle de leur époque 1. Le renouveau de la spiritualité mona- 
stique et de la science profane, qu’on observe dés le milieu 
du 1x° siecle et que certains historiens qualifient de « Re- 
naissance byzantine », resta gravé sur leur pensée et leur 
carriére. Méthode le moine et Cyrille l’érudit, professeur a 
l'Université de Constantinople et l’éléve de Photius, du 
plus grand bumaniste de l’époque, personnifient admirable- 
ment ces deux aspects de la civilisation byzantine du Ix* 
siécle. Ce fut une époque ot les intellectuels et les hommes 
d’état de Byzance croyaient plus que jamais 4 la mission 
cecuménique de leur Empire. La Vita slavonne de Constan- 
tin (pour donner & Cyrille le nom qu'il porta avant sa pro- 
fession monastique) nous présente son héros trés conscient 
de son réle de porte-parole de l’impérialisme byzantin. Au 
Khalife arabe, chez qui il alla comme ambassadeur de By- 
zance vers 855, il déclara fisrement: «c’est de nous que tous 
les arts sont sortis» 2; et en 861, 4 la cour du souverain kha- 
zare, il proclama hautement sa foi dans l’universalité et 
l’éternité de l’empire chrétien dont il était le représentant: 
«Notre empire, dit-il..., est celui du Christ, comme Va 
dit le prophéte: Dieu suscitera un royaume qui ne sera 
jamais détruit et qui ne passera pas 4 un autre peuple; il 
brisera et anéantira tous les royaumes, mais lui-méme du- 
rera éternellement » %. Plus tard, pendant leur mission chez 
les Slaves et jusqu’a la fin de leurs vies, Constantin et Mé- 
thode servirent loyalement leur souverain temporel, l’em- 
pereur de Byzance: Constantin, a la veille de sa profes- 


(1) Voir F. Dvornrx, Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de By- 


zance, Prague 1933. 


(2) Vita Constantini, VI, 53: F. Grivec et F. TomS1é, Constantinus et Metho- 
dius T'hessalonicenses. Fontes, Zagreb 1960, p. 105; traduction francaise, Dvor- 


NIK, op. cit., p. 357, 


(3) Vita Constantini, X, 52-3 (Grivec-Tomsié, pp. 116-17; Dvornix, p. 


365). 
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sion monastique 4 Rome, 50 jours avant sa mort en 869 
se considérait encore au dire de sa Vita comme « le sernds 
teur de l’empereur »4; et Méthode de méme, deux jours 
arent sa mort en 885, envoya sa bénédiction solennelle 
au méme empcreur 5, 

Si donc l’activité missionnaire de Constantin et de Mé- 
thode cadre parfaitement avec les buts de la politique 
étrangére de Byzance dans la seconde moitié du 1x° sidole 
on peut s’attendre 4 voir cette activité soutenue par ee 
autorités de I’état responsables de cette politique: et c’est 
bien ce que nous voyons dans les sources, et en premier 
liew dans les biographies slavonnes des deux fréres mis- 
sionnaires, écrites au 1x° siécle. La Vita Constantini racon- 
te que, aprés l’arrivée 4 Constantinople en 862 de l’ambas- 
sade du prince morave Rastislav chargée d’obtenir de By- 
zance les services d’un missionnaire capable de précher A 
foi chrétienne dans la langue slave des Moraves V’empe- 
reur et ses conseillers demandérent & Constantin d’entre- 
prendre cette mission lointaine. L’instrument nécessaire 
pour en assurer le succés, l’alphabet slave, man quait enco- 
re. Cet alphabet, au dire de l’empereur Michel III. ses deux 
prédécesseurs, Théophile et Michel IT, l’avaient mabsbinnet 
cherché *. Et aprés l’invention par Constantin, peu de temps 
aprés, des lettres slaves, c’est-d-dire de l’écriture zlagoli- 
tique, lempereur se montra pleinement conscient de l’uti- 
lité de cet instrument destiné & faciliter expansion du 
Christianisme chez les peuples slaves. « Accepte — écrivit 
Michel III & Rastislav — un don plus grand et plus pré- 
cleux que n’importe quel or, quel argent, quelles pierres pré- 
cieuses et quel trésor... pour que vous aussi soyez comp- 
tés parmi les grands peuples qui glorifient Dieu dans leurs 


. Le Constantini, XVIII, 3 (Grivec-Tom&1é, p. 140; Dvorntx p. 379) 
ts - een, XVII, 7 (GRIVEO-Tomsié, p. 165; Dvornik, + 392) 
a Constantin, XIV, 10 (GRivEo-Tom&id, p. 129; Dvornix, p. 372) 
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propres langues » 7. Nous manquons — hélas — de renseigne- 
ments sur les rapports de Constantin et de Méthode avec 
Byzance dans les années qui suivirent leur arrivée en Mo- 
ravie en 863. La situation de ce pays, qui au point de 
vue ecclésiastique dépendait de Rome et au point de vue 
politique se trouvait dans l’orbite des Francs, les obligé- 
rent, on le sait, & se tourner vers le pape. Le résultat fut 
leur voyage & Rome, l’appui accordé par le Pape Adrien 
II a leur ceuvre missionnaire — et tout particuliérement 4 
la liturgie slave — et, aprés la mort de Constantin-Cyrille 
— la nomination de Méthode comme archevéque de Panno- 
nie et légat du St. Siége auprés des nations slaves. I] se 
peut qu’un certain éloignement se soit produit 4 cette épo- 
que entre ces deux serviteurs de la papauté et leur patrie 
byzantine, surtout pendant le conflit qui, entre 863 et 877, 
mit aux prises les Eglises de Rome et de Byzance autour 
de l’affaire du Patriarche Photius. Il n’est pas impossible 
que cet éloignement ait été 4 l’origine des bruits que les pré- 
tres francs, adversaires acharnés de Méthode, firent courir 
sur son compte en Moravie: «L’empereur — disaient ils — lui 
en veut, et s’il l’attrape, il n’en sortira pas vivant » *. Ces 
bruits, en tout cas, s’avérérent faux: vers 882 Méthode 
se rendit & Constantinople, sur l’invitation de l’empereur 
Basile I*. Son biographe nous dit qu’il y fut bien regu par 
l’empereur et par le patriarche Photius et que, avant de re- 
tourner dans son diocése de l’Europe Centrale, il laissa 4 
Constantinople deux de ses disciples, munis de livres d’Eg- 
lise que lui et son frére avaient traduits du grec en lan- 
gue slave *. Le vif intérét que les autorités de Byzance 
portaient & cette époque a la liturgie slavonne comme 
moyen d’évangéliser les Slaves apparait dans un autre épi- 


(7) Vita Constantini, XIV, 18, 16 (Grrvec-Tom&ié, p. 129; Dvorntx, p. 373). 
(8) Vita Methodii, XIII, 1 (Griveo-TomSié, p. 163; Dvonntx, p. 390). 
(9) Vita Methodii, XIII, 5 (Grivec-TomSié, p. 163; DvoRNIK, p. 391). 
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sode qui eut lieu peu aprés la mort de Méthode en 885 Pour- 
suivis par le gouvernement morave, hostile sitndwborinat a 
la liturgie slave, un certain nombre de disciples de Méthode 
furent vendus en esclavage. Rachetés 4 Venise par un 
envoyé de l’empereur, ils furent envoyés 4 Constantino- 
ple et la pourvus de bénéfices ecclésiastiques 19, 

| Il est done certain que, dans la deuxiéme moitié du rx® 
siécle, le gouvernement de Byzance donna le plus large ap- 
pa & lceuvre de Cyrille et Méthode: et il vaut la tect 
d observer que cet appui faisait partie d’un intense effort 
missionnaire de l’Eglise byzantine qui, dans la seconde moi- 
tié du 1x® siécle, réussit & convertir au Christianisme les 
Bulgares, les Serbes et les Russes. Et dans ce sens nous 
pouvons affirmer que Cyrille et Méthode, les plus grands apo- 
tres des Slaves, incarnent cet universalisme chrétien que 
> un moment d’essor culturel jamais surpassé, |’Eglise ot 
Empire de Byzance portérent aux nouvelles ‘saeeia de 
!’Kurope. 

Tachons cependant d’éviter le danger d’idéaliser cet 
universalisme byzantin et de trop simplifier les choses. II 
nest pas douteux que dans cet appui donné par le eotralt 
nement byzantin @ la liturgie slave, il y avait une bonne 
part d’intérét politique: la diplomatie byzantine connais- 
sait de longue expérience |’utilité d’assurer la loyauté en- 
vers Empire des peuples satellites de Byzance au moyen 
de concessions accordées & leurs susceptibilités nationales 
I semble d’autre part que, au moment méme de ritever: 
tion des lettres slaves par Constantin-Cyrille, il y avait un 
groupe de personnes influentes a Byzance qui étaient 
fermement opposées & cette expérience lingnistique et li- 
turgique. La Vita Constantini nous apprend que l’empe- 
reur considérait la traduction de la liturgie grecque dans 


(10) Vita S. Naoum, ed. M. KussEFr, 


view, XXIX, 1950-1, p. 142. The Slavonic and East European Re- 
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une autre langue comme une innovation sans précédent 
récent; et que Constantin lui-méme craignait, en s’em- 
barquant dans cette affaire, d’étre accusé d’hérésie 4. Ce 
passage de la Vita Constantini suggére nettement qu’il y 
avait & Byzance a cette époque deux points de vue oppo- 
sés: celui de l’empereur, soutenu par son premier ministre 
Bardas, par un groupe de conseillers impériaux, ainsi que 
par Constantin et ses disciples; et d’autre part celui des 
adversaires de la liturgie slave, que le biographe a la déli- 
catesse ou la prudence de ne pas nommer, mais qui vrai- 
semblablement appartenaient au clergé de Constantinople. 
Il n’est guére douteux que ce dernier groupe soutenait 
une théorie assez en vogue 4 l’époque, surtout en Occident, 
selon laquelle l’office divin ne pouvait étre célébré que 
dans trois langues — l’hébreu, le grec et le latin. Cette 
doctrine, que Constantin et ses disciples qualifiérent d’« hé- 
résie des trois langues », fut soutenue avec un acharnement 
particulier par le clergé latin de Venise, contre lequel Con- 
stantin défendit plus tard la liturgie slave ™. 

Il y avait donc & Byzance, dans la seconde moitié du 
1x° siécle, deux attitudes opposées, l’une acceptant, l’au- 
tre contestant qu’il est légitime de célébrer la liturgie en 
langue slave. Sur quoi se basaient ces deux opinions et qui 
en étaient les protagonistes ? Il n’est pas facile de répon- 
dre & ces questions. Tout d’abord, me semble-t-il, il fau- 
drait les considérer dans un contexte plus large et essayer 
de distinguer les différentes attitudes prises 4 diverses 6po- 
ques par les Byzantins envers les problémes des liturgies 
en langues nationales. Et il est curieux d’observer, dans 


(11) Vita Constantini, XIV, 11 (Griveo-Tomsié, p. 129; Dvornik, p. 372). 

(12) Vita Constantini, XV, 5-9, XVI, 1-5, XVIII, 9 (GrivEo-Tomsié, pp. 
131, 134, 141). Pour «lhérésie des trois langues » voir I. Deséev, Il problema 
delle lingue nazionali nel medio evo e gli Slavi, Ricerche Slavistiche, VIII, 1960, pp. 
39-60; 1p., L’activité de Constantin Philosophe-Cyrille en Moravie, Byzantino- 
slavica, XXIV, 1963, pp. 221-3. 
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fe attitudes, le méme dualisme, la méme ambiguité, la 
meme tension entre rigorisme et libéralisme que nous wrens 
constatés dans l’attitude byzantine envers Pusage de la lan- 
gue slave dans la liturgie. En principe les Byzantins, ci- 
toyens d’un empire supra-national, reconnaissaient ghnibtne 
lement le droit de chaque peuple de prier et de glorifier 
le Seigneur dans sa propre langue. Ainsi St. Jean Chryso- 
stome, dans un sermon prononcé a Constantinople, se réjouit 
du fait que la communauté gothique de la capitale possé- 
dait une liturgie dans sa langue nationale, et proclama par 
la méme occasion le droit des peuples barbares de devenir 
membres de la grande famille chrétienne 3. Ce sermon du 
grand docteur de |’Eglise Orientale ne fut pas oublié & By- 
zance: il semble bien, comme I’a suggéré M. Sevéenko que 
son texte ait été utilisé par Constantin au cours de sa. 000 
troverse avec les partisans du « trilinguisme » & Venise 4 
Le «trilinguisme » figure en outre dans une liste d’« ~ 
reurs » doctrinales imputées a l’Eglise latine dans un opus- 
cule byzantin qui semble dater du x1r° ou du xu’ siécle: 
les Latins, prétend l’auteur, «font une loi de louer la di- 
vinité seulement en trois langues, en latin, en grec et en 
hébreu, a l’exception d’aucune autre » ™. De ce méme xu? 
siécle nous viennent deux autres témoignages byzantins 
en faveur des liturgies en langues non grecques. Le célé- 
bre canoniste Théodore Balsamon, Patriarche d’Antioche 
auquel son collégue d’Alexandrie avait demandé s’il fal- 
lait obliger les prétres syriens et arméniens en Egypte de 
célébrer la liturgie en langue grecque, répondit: « ceux qui 


ab ig Be P.G., LXITI, cols. 500-1, 506, 509. 
pane XXII, 1964, ee of the Cyrillo-Methodian Mission, Slavic 
ses Roget zo ae A dpe a ad Photium ejusque historiam 
oo ical ep Photius, est - réalité nk Sa ‘ bo 
bivendlnae, NL, 1944, p, 6; AmwUaone, on ol, eas, ba 
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sont complétement ignorants de la langue grecque célé- 
breront dans leur propre langue, pourvu qu’ils aient des 
exemplaires exacts des priéres habituelles, copiés sur les rou- 
leaux bien écrits en lettres grecques » 1. A peu prés 4 la 
méme époque, Eustathe, métropolite de Thessalonique, 
déclarait que la parole du Seigneur peut étre préchée dans 
n’importe quelle langue 1’. En fait, les Byzantins cultivés 
savaient trés bien que dans la chrétienté orientale le princi- 
pe des langues liturgiques non-grecques était reconnu de- 
puis longtemps; et Constantin n’avait pas tort, dans ses 
discussions & Venise, de citer l’exemple d’un certain nom- 
bre de peuples qui (nous dit sa Vita) « connaissent les let- 
tres et glorifient Dieu, chacun dans sa propre langue »: 
dans cette liste nous trouvons, entre autres, les Arméniens, 
les Perses, les Géorgiens, les Goths, les Khazares, les Ara- 
bes et les Egyptiens *°. 

Ses témoignages nous autorisent-ils 4 parler, comme le 
fait M. Dujéev dans un récent article, « d’une conception 
fondamentale des Byzantins en faveur des langues natio- 
nales »192 Cette formule me parait appeler quelques réser- 
ves. N’oublions pas tout d’abord & quel point le Byzantin 
cultivé était convaincu de la supériorité du grec sur toutes 
les autres langues: celles-ci, les langues barbares, restaient 
4 ses yeux impénétrables 4 la véritable civilisation: et les 
grands snobs byzantins, tels qu’Anne Comnéne ou Théo- 
phylacte d’Ochride, se croyaient obligés de s’excuser au- 
prés de leur lecteurs de devoir employer de temps en temps 
tel nom propre d’origine barbare *°. 


(16) Tatopork Batsamon, Responsa ad Interrogationes Marci, Patriarchae 
Alexandriae, Mianz, P.G., CX XXVIII, col. 957 B. 

(17) Eustathii metropolitae Thessalonicensis Opuscula, XV, 34, ed. T.L.F. 
Taren, Frankfurt 1832, p. 133, 91-4; cité par SevéEnxKO, op. ctt., p. 227, n. 25. 

(18) Vita Constantini, XVI, 7-8 (Grivec-Tom&ié, p. 134; DvoRNIK, p .375). 

(19) I. Duséev, Il problema delle lingue nazionali, ibid., p. 59. 

(20) Voir K. Lecuner, Hellenen und Barbaren im Weltbild der Byzantiner 
(dissertation: Munich 1954), p. 89. 
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Méme le latin évoquait le mépris de certains: ainsi l’em 
pereur Michel ITT, celui-la méme qui envoya Constantin en 
Moravie, déclara dans une lettre au pape que le latin était 
une langue barbare et scythique; et au début du xm 
siécle, Michel Choniates, le savant métropolite d’Athénes, 
proclama que les anes percevraient plutét le son mélo- 
dieux de la lyre, et les bousiers le parfum, que les Latins 
’harmonie et |’élégance de la langue grecque 72. Ce snobis- 
me linguistique pouvait trés bien coexister avec la con- 
viction, au moins théorique, que le barbare était capable 
de perdre sa barbarie en devenant chrétien et partant mem- 
bre de la communauté des Rhomaioi ®3; cependant méme 
sur ce plan religieux il restait une ambiguité et une tension 
entre le complexe de supériorité des lettrés byzantins et 
leur conviction que dans le Christ il ne peut y avoir ni grec 
ni gentil: et cette double maniére de voir, ce double-think, 
refléte sans doute une tension spirituelle et culturelle en- 
tre les traditions hellénique et chrétienne qui ne fut ja- 
mais résolue 4 Byzance. 

L’enthousiasme de certains historiens modernes qui pro- 
diguent des louanges aux Byzantins pour avoir favorisé 
la liturgie slave ne laisse pas de provoquer de discrétes in- 
quiétudes *4. N’oublions pas tout d’abord que dans les pro- 
vinces de l’empire occupées par les Slaves et recolonisées 
par les Byzantins aux 1x° et x°® siécles — en premier lieu 
la Gréce et le Péloponnése — les Slaves furent non seule- 
ment christianisés mais hellénisés. L’empereur Léon VI 
nous dit expressément que son pére, Basile I°', parvint 
& assimiler les Slaves & Vintéreur de empire par trois 
moyens: il leur imposa des chefs byzantins, il les baptisa et 


(21) Nicolas lef, Pape, Hpistola VI, M.G.H., p. 459. 

(22) Voir LECHNER, op. cit., p. 85. 

(23) Ibid., pp. 100-4, 

(24) Voir & ce propos l’étude perspicace de I. SevGENKO, Three Paradoxes. 
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il en fit des Grecs (ypatxdcac) . Il n’a jamais été ques- 
tion, semble-t-il, de leur accorder le droit de célébrer la 
liturgie en langue slave; et la récente tentative de M. Duj- 
éev de démontrer que le témoignage de la Vita Constantint 
concernant les efforts des deux prédécesseurs de |’empereur 
Michel IIT pour chercher les lettres slaves s’applique aux 
Slaves de empire ne me semble guére probante **. 

Le passage de la Vita Constantini que j’ai déja cité 
montre qu’a la veille de la mission morave il y avait des 
gens & Byzance, appartenant probablement au clergé, qui 
étaient opposés en principe 4 la liturgie slave. Trente ans 
plus tard cette méme opposition se laisse voir dans une 
terre de mission étrangére, en Bulgarie. Aprés la mort de 
Méthode en 885 un groupe important de ses disciples, exi- 
lés par le gouvernement morave, se réfugia en Bulgarie. 
Ce pays, récemment converti au Christianisme par les mis- 
sionnaires grecs, avait été fermement rattaché 4 |’Kglise 
byzantine en 870. Il semble cependant que son souverain 
Boris et une partie de l’aristocratie bulgare, bien que dési- 
reux d’absorber la civilisation byzantine, craignaient de 
voir le clergé grec qui dirigeait leur église devenir l’instru- 
ment de la domination politique de l’Empire sur leur pays. 
L’expérience de la Moravie voisine devait leur suggérer 
que le meilleur moyen de permettre 4 la Bulgarie de jouir 
des fruits du Christianisme et de la culture byzantine, sans 
risque de perdre son indépendance, était d’obtenir un cler- 
gé slave et une liturgie dans la langue de leur pays. I] est 
done compréhensible que les disciples de Méthode aient 
été accueillis cordialement par le souverain bulgare. De 
cette maniére l’ceuvre de Cyrille et Méthode fut, selon l’ex- 


(25) Leonis imperatoris Tactica, XVIII, 101, Mienz, P.G., CVIT, col. 968. 

(26) I. Duséuv, Viprostit za vizantiisko-slanyanskite otnogseniya ¢ vizantiiskite 
opiti za stizdavane na slavyanska azbuka prez ptirvata polovina na IX vek, Izves- 
tiya na Instituta za Bilgarska Istoriya, VII (1957), pp. 241-67. 
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pression de l’abbé Dvornik, « sauvée par les Bulgares » 2”. Ce 
sauvetage fut opéré par une remarquable floraison de litté- 
rature en vieux slave, surtout en Macédoine et & Preslav 
(la capitale bulgare), inspirée par Clément et Naum, deux 
disciples de Méthode, et encouragée par le Tsar Symeon, 
fils de Boris. Cette littérature, en grande partie de traduc- 
tion, mais comprenant aussi des ceuvres originales, marque 
~ aprés les traductions de Cyrille et de Méthode — le pre- 
mier chapitre dans ]’histoire de la transmission de la cul- 
ture byzantine aux Slaves; grace a cette littérature, basée 
maintenant sur l’alphabet cyrillique, le vieux slave 
devint, aprés le grec et le latin, la troisiéme langue inter- 
nationale de |’Europe, et resta pendant tout le Moyen 
Age l’idiome sacré de tous les Slaves qui recurent leur 
religion et les fondements de leur civilisation de Byzance: 
les Bulgares, les Russes et les Serbes 28, 

Une des ceuvres les plus originales de cette littérature 
est un traité sur les lettres slaves, écrit en Bulgarie a la fin 
du 1x° ou au début du x° siécle par le moine Khrabr. C’est 
une émouvante apologie des lettres slaves que l’auteur 
tient pour supérieures a l’alphabet grec, et cela pour une 
raison bien médiévale: les lettres slaves, dit-il, furent in- 
ventées d’un seul coup par un saint, Cyrille; l’alphabet 
grec, par contraste, fut créé en plusieurs étapes, et par des 
Hellénes paiens. Le traité de Khrabr est une ceuvre nette- 
ment polémique, dirigée contre ceux que son maitre Con- 
stantin-Cyrille appelait les « trilinguistes »; et il en ressort 
clairement que ce moine slave avait eu des disputes per- 


(27) F. Dvorntx, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome au [Xe siécle, Paris 1926, pp. 
282 et seq. 

(28) Voir G. C. Sounis, The Legacy of Cyril and Methodius to the Southern 
Slavs, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, XIX (1965), pp. 19-43; D, OBOLENSKY, The 
Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in Russia, ibid., pp. 45-65. 
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gonnelles avec eux, sans doute en Bulgarie. Il est trés 
probable que le traité de Khrabr est une tentative de jus- 
tifier et d’exalter l’ceuvre de Cyrille et de Méthode aux 
yeux du clergé missionnaire grec en Bulgarie, dont une 
partie au moins était hostile 4 la liturgie slave rs : 

Le slave n’était pas du reste la seule langue liturgique 
non grecque & provoquer l’hostilité des trilinguistes byzan- 
tins dans la seconde moitié du 1x® siécle. Un épisode de la 
vie de St. Hilarion d’Ibérie, écrite en géorgien pas plus 
tard que la fin du x® siécle, montre que méme la langue 
géorgienne, une des plus anciennes langues liturgiques de 
lOrient, était méprisée par ces philhellénes outranciers. Un 
groupe de moines géorgiens sous la conduite de St. Hilarion 
fut traité brutalement par ’higouméne d’un couvent grec 
au Mont Olympe en Bithynie. Ils n’obtinrent justice que 
grace & l’intervention de la Vierge Marie qui apparut a 
Vhigouméne et lui tint ces propos: «Malheureux! Pour- 
quoi as-tu agi si durement envers ces étrangers ? Crois-tu 
que seule la langue grecque soit agréable & Dieu? Ne sais- 
tu pas que tous ceux qui l’aiment et le glorifient plaisent 
au Seigneur ?». L’histoire a un dénouement remarquable: 
aprés la mort de St. Hilarion en 875, ses reliques furent 
déposées dans un couvent de Constantinople, ou, par ee 
mission de l’empereur Basile I*, des moines géorgiens s’éta- 
blirent & leur tour. Non content de leur accorder sa pro- 
tection personnelle, l’empereur leur amena ses deux fils 
Léon et Alexandre (tous les deux futurs empereurs) et pria 


(29) Pour le texte du traité de Khrabr O pismenech, voir Pp. A. Lavrov, or 
terialy po istorit vozniknoveniya drevneishey slavyanskoy premennosts, big i 
1930, pp. 162.4; I. Ivanov, Bilgarski Starini iz Makedontya, 2éme as 0 
1931, pp. 442-6. Voir aussi I, SnEGARov, Chernorizets Khrabiir, Khilya a ‘ : ) 
godini: slavyanska pismenost, 863-1963. Sbornik v chest na Kirel iM — = 
1963, pp. 305-19; A. DostAu, Les origines de l’Apologie slave par - = - 
Byzantinoslavica, XXIV (1963), pp. 236-46; V. Txapuéix, Le moine Chra 
et l’origine del’écriture slave, Byzantinoslavica, XXV (1964), pp. 75-92. 
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les moines de leur enseigner « les lettres saintes » et la lan- 
gue géorgienne 2, 
L’appui donné publiquement par Basile I* & la litur- 
gie en langue géorgienne rappelle celui que son prédéces- 
seur, Michel III, donna a la liturgie slave; et ce libéralis- 
me linguistique du pouvoir impérial fait contraste avec 
Ja conviction d’une partie du clergé byzantin de la seconde 
moitié du 1x° siécle,:a Constantinople, en Bulgarie et en Asie 
Mineure, selon laquelle le grec était la seule langue liturgi- 
que acceptable dans |’Eglise d’Orient. Le point de vue gou- 
vernemental se basait sans doute en partie sur des argu- 
ments de caractére diplomatique: le meilleur moyen d’as- 
surer la loyauté des voisins chrétiens de l’Empire envers 
l’Kglise et l’Etat de Byzance était de faire des concéssions 
a leurs aspirations vers une autonomie culturelle. Quant 
au parti de l’opposition, il devait sans doute invoquer des 
considérations d’ordre pratique et professionnel. Pour 
les cercles conservateurs du clergé byzantin la liturgie slave 
représentait une rupture avec la tradition, portait atteinte 
& leur monopole de science et d’expertise liturgique, of- 
fensait peut-étre leur sens esthétique et promettait un 
supplément de travail dans leur ceuvre missionnaire. Ici 
encore nous manquons de données précises; mais je ne 
puis m’empécher de me demander si les groupes ¢ libéral » 
et «rigoriste » qui & Byzance se disputaient sur la légiti- 
mité de la liturgie slave n’avaient pas de rapports respec- 
tivement avec les partis des « modérés » et des « extrémis- 
tes » — autrement dit les « politiques » et les « zélotes » — 
dont les querelles et les débats se manifestent a différentes 


(30) Voir P. Pxrrsrs, Saint Hilarion d’ Ibérie, Analecta Bollandiana, XXXII 
(1913), pp. 236-69; TI, Duséev, Note sulla Vita Constantini-Cyrilli, Cyrillo-Me- 
thodiana, ed. M. Hellmann, R. Olesch, B. Stasiewski et F. Zagiba, Kéln-Graz 
1964, pp. 76-80. 
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époques dans l’histcire de |’Eglise byzantine 31. C’est dans 
un tel contexte, peut-étre, qu’on arriverait a comprendre 
pourquoi, au 1x° siécle du moins, le pouvoir impérial pré- 
conisait envers les Slaves a l’extérieur de l’empire une po- 
litique d’opportunité, basée sur le principe de l'otkonomia, 
tandis qu’une section conservatrice du clergé, hostile 4 toute 
concession au rigorisme traditionnel, tenait au principe 
opposé de l’akribeia. . 

Certes, il ne faudrait pas tomber dans un schématis- 
me simpliste. I] n’est pas douteux que les partisans de la 
liturgie slave trouvérent appui auprés d’une partie du cler- 
gé byzantin; et il est trés probable, en particulier, que le 
Patriarche Photius soutint et encouragea leurs efforts mis- 
sionnaires. D’autre part, certains ecclésiastiques byzan- 
tins semblent avoir occupé dans cette question une posi- 
tion équivoque: tel le célébre Archevéque d’Ochride Théo- 
phylacte a la fin du x1° siécle qui, tout en professant le plus 
profond mépris pour ses ouailles bulgares, écrivit une Vita 
de St. Clément d’Ochride (basée en partie sur une Vita 
slave antérieure) dans laquelle il prodigue les éloges les 
plus enthousiastes & Cyrille et Méthode ™. 

Il est probable aussi que l’attitude de Byzance envers 
les traditions indigénes slaves variait avec la distance de tel 
ou tel pays slave par rapport a Constantinople; en Russie, 
par exemple, dont l’éloignement géographique rendait 
impossible toute tentative d’hellénisation, le clergé byzan- 
tin semble avoir encouragé l’usage du slavon comme langue 
d’église et de littérature. Envers les Slaves a Pintérieur de 
’Empire nous avons vu, par contre, qu’iln’était pas ques- 
tion d’un tel libéralisme linguistique. 

En résumant les résultats de cette enquéte sur l’atti- 


(31) Sur les partis des « politiques » et des « zélotes » voir A, Vasrnirv, His- 
tory of the Byzantine Empire, Madison 1952, pp. 659-71. 
(32) Ed. A. Mrtnev, Sofia 1955, 
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tude de Byzance envers l’ceuvre de Cyrille et Méthode, nous 
devons conclure, & mon avis, que cette attitude était com- 
plexe et parfois ambigué. Pour ma part, dans cette ques- 
tion encore a bien des égards obscure, je suis enclin & occu- 
per une position intermédiaire entre l’opinion de l’abbé 
Dvornik et de M. Dujéev, qui insistent sur la générosité 
dont Byzance fit preuve envers la tradition nationale slave 
et le point de vue opposé, soutenu récemment par M. he 
gelov * et M. Sevéenko, qui soulignent avant tout |’im- 
périalisme culturel des Byzantins. J’estime que ces deux 
attitudes contradictoires coexistaient et se heurtaient 
parfois dans la politique religieuse de Byzance; et en der- 
nier ressort cette ambiguité a sa racine dans la tension, ja- 
mais résolue 4 Byzance, entre l’héritage classique et l’idéal 
chrétien, 


* * 


Si maintenant nous passons du donneur au receveur 
de Byzance aux Slaves, quelles attitudes envers Pours 
de Cyrille et Méthode trouve-t-on parmi ceux qui en fu- 
rent les bénéficiaires immédiats ? Pour répondre d’une fa- 
gon satisfaisante 4 cette question, il faudrait d’abord me- 
surer l’étendue de la dette que les Slaves doivent & ces deux 
missionnaires byzantins: téche qui dépasse évidemment 
de beaucoup les cadres de la présente conférence. Pour 
Vaborder il faudrait montrer comment une mission, dont 
le but était simplement de précher le christianisme aux 
Moraves dans leur propre langue, finit par donner aux 
Slaves les fondements de leur civilisation médiévale: une 
liturgie slave, dans une langue riche, souple et intelligible; 
les Ecritures chrétiennes, traduites dans cette méme a 


(33) D. Anaetov, Kiril i Metod £ vizantis . - ; 
$ sto godini, pp. 53-68, y  vizantiiskata kultura i politika, Khilyada 
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gue; l’accés & la tradition patristique grecque et aux ceu- 
vres laiques de la littérature byzantine; et une langue — 
le vieux slave — & la fois modelée sur le grec et proche de 
l’idiome parlé autochtone, qui devint au Moyen Age la lan- 
gue littéraire des Bulgares, des Russes et des Serbes: c’est 
assurément tout un monde nouveau qui s’ouvrit aux Sla- 
ves grace & l’ceuvre de Cyrille et Méthode. La tache que je 
me propose d’aborder dans les minutes qui me restent est 
plus modeste. Je voudrais montrer, au moyen de trois 
exemples, comment les Slaves orthodoxes, qui entouré- 
rent l’ceuvre de Cyrille et Méthode d’un véritable culte, 
firent preuve dans leur appréciation de Vhéritage Cyrillo- 
Méthodien d’une. certaine originalité créatrice. 

Le premier exemple concerne ce que nous pouvons ap- 
peler le concept d’autodétermination nationale. A sa base 
nous trouvons l’idée qu’une langue employée liturgique- 
ment devient une langue sacrée, et que le peuple qui la 
parle devient lui-méme un peuple consacré. II en résulte 
que chaque nation chrétienne ayant sa propre culture a 
une place spéciale et une mission particuliére dans la fa- 
mille universelle des peuples chrétiens *4. Certes cette con- 
ception ne fut jamais formulée, du moins au Moyen Age, 
d’une fagon aussi abstraite et générale. Mais, appliquée 
aux Slaves, elle transparait dans plusieurs ceuvres littérai- 
res qui appartiennent 4 cette tradition, notamment dans 
la Vita Constantini, dans la préface (le Proglas) en vers & 
l’Evangéliaire slave que certains attribuent & Constantin 
lui-méme *5, et dans l’ancienne chronique russe (dite de Ne- 
stor). Elle apparait dans l’idée que les Slaves, convertis 


(34) Voir R. Jaxosson, The Beginnings of National Self-Determination in 
Europe, The Review of Politics, VII, 1 (1945), pp. 29-42. 

(35) Voir A, Varnuant, Une poésie vieux-slave : La Préface de l’Evangile, Re- 
vue des Etudes Slaves, X XXIII (1956), pp. 10-13; R.Jakosson, St. Constantine's 
Prologue to the Gospel, St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, VII, 1 (1963), pp. 
14-19. 
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au Christianisme et munis de lettres qui leur sont pro 
sont devenus un « peuple nouveau » — expression i 
trouve dans plusieurs ceuvres classiques de la seals ¢ : 
rillo-Méthodienne, notamment dans un Eloge maou a 
deux fréres et écrit en Moravie peu aprés 885 6, dans la « Pri- 
ére Alphabétique » de Constantin le Prétre hoviks en B iL 
garie 4 la fin du rx° ou au début du x° gidale 87, dans le Ser- 
as a la Loi et la Grace du métropolite paste Hilarion d ; 
x1’ siécle **, et dans la Chronique russe. Pour démo t : 
que les « peuples nouveaux » ont dans la cemamiaenel re 
nations chrétiennes une place nullement inférieure du f ra 
de leur entrée tardive dans cette communauté cahae 
écrivains, qui se rattachent & la «ligne » Cyrillo-Métho. 
dienne, se référent & une parabole du Christ transmise ' 
St. Mathieu, qui raconte comment un pére de famille a 
cruta des ouvriers pour travailler sa vigne: comme st 
vous en souvenez, les ouvriers venus travailler vers la o 
zieme heure regurent le méme salaire — un denier — ue “i 
premicrs venus. Cette parabole est appliquée aux Stieas . 
auteur anonyme de l’Eloge de Cyrille et Méthode ® it 
Bulgares par Théophylacte d’Ochride 40 (plus silciiiuaies 
par la source slave qu’il utilisa), aux Russes par Nest 
dans sa Vita de Boris et Gleb “1, et aux Zyrianes de la R ‘ 
sie du Nord convertis aux xrv° siécle et dotés d’une liéar- 
gie en langue nationale dans une biographie de St. Etienne 


a Sad oR ees Kiril i Metodi, I, Sofia 1920 pp. 125, 127, 
Pee : rarer Rekonstrukeija treh starocerkvenoslovanskih lavirath 
. prave ademije Znanosti in Umetnosti v Liubliant 
api Ljubljani, I (1943), pp. 
(38) Voir L. Munir, Des Metropoli 
. ’ ‘ ‘ 
ligen und Glaubensbekenninis, Wasi Te ones sb ieee aie ion 
ae a TEODOROV-BALAN, op. cit. p 124 ae 
oir THHOPHYLAOCTE D'Oo , Vie de 
gon Se er ae Vie de St.C lément d’Ochride, ed, A, 


(41) Voir D, I. Apramovion, Zhiti 
sluzhby im, Petrograd 1916, pp, ren svyatykh muchenikov Borisa i Gleba i 
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de Perm par Epiphane le Sage, qui compare son héros & 
St. Constantin-Cyrille *. 

Cette conception d’autodétermination, dans laquelle 
le sentiment national des Slaves orthodoxes était sublimé 
par la notion d’une communauté des peuples chrétiens, 
marque donc une tentative des Slaves de définir, au moyen 
de la tradition Cyrillo-Méthodienne, la place qu’ils occu- 
pent désormais dans cette communauté. Mon second 
exemple illustrera une tentative des mémes Slaves de se 
déterminer dans un cadre plus large et au moyen d’argu- 
ments encore plus ambitieux. L’épitre du Pape Adrien II 
aux princes Rastislav, Svatopluk et Kocel, dans laquelle 
’évéque de Rome autorisait l’emploi de la liturgie slave 
en Moravie et en Pannonie, et dont le texte est donné en 
traduction slavonne dans la Vita Method, cite un pas- 
sage du chapitre 2 des Actes des Apétres, oti il est question 
de la descente du Saint Esprit sous la forme de langues de 
feu sur les apétres A la Pentecdte *. Ceci implique claire- 
ment que pour le Pape et pour l’auteur de la vie de St. 
Méthode l’avenément de la liturgie et des lettres slaves équi- 
vaut & une seconde Pentecéte. La méme idée se retrouve, 
quoique moins clairement, dans ce vers de la préface a 
’Evangéliaire slave: «Le Christ vient pour rassembler les 
nations et les langues» “*. Mais l’apologétique Cyrillo-Métho- 
dienne est allée plus loin encore, et dans une de ses ceuvres 
ce théme de la Pentecédte, appliqué aux lettres slaves, ac- 
quiert une dimension plus universelle. Dans un passage 
de l’ancienne Chronique russe un contraste est suggéré en- 
tre l'unité présente des langues slaves et l’ancienne mul- 

tiplicité des langues humaines qui naquit de la Tour de 


(42) Voir Zhitie sv, Stefana, episkopa Permskogo, ed. V. Druzhinin, La Haye 


1959, pp. 12-13. 
(43) Vita Methodii, VIII, 13 (Gnrrvzo-Tom&id, p. 158; DvornixK, pp. 387-8). 


(44) Lavrov, Materialy, p. 196; NauTIGAL, Rekonstrukcija, pp. 76-122. 
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Babel. Ce contraste apparait, 4 mon avis, dans le fait que 
le chroniqueur dans son introduction nous parle de la cons- 
truction de la Tour de Babel: son récit, basé indirectement 
sur les chroniques byzantines de Jean Malalas et de George 
Hamartolos, nous dit que lorsque le Seigneur dispersa 
les hommes dans les diverses parties de la terre, l’unité 
linguistique de l’humanité fut remplacée par une multi- 
plicité de langues et de nations. Le chroniqueur fait suivre 
cette introduction biblique par le récit des origines et de 
la dispersion du peuple slave: et ce récit est manifeste- 
ment lié 4 l’introduction par le fait que le chroniqueur in- 
clut les Slaves parmi les 72 nations qui furent dispersées 
de la Tour de Babel. Ce lien entre Babel et les Slaves est 
prolongé par le chroniqueur jusqu’a inclure le théme de la 
Pentecéte, au moyen de deux citations tirées du chapitre 
2 des Actes des Apétres et se référant & la descente des lan- 
gues de feu sur les apétres. La conclusion s’impose, & mon 
avis, que pour le chroniqueur russe |’invention des lettres 
slaves sont un prolongement du miracle de la Pentecéte, 
par lequel le Saint Esprit abolit la confusion des langues 
qui naquit de la Tour de Babel “*. L’idée que la Pentecéte 
abolit Babel n’était pas neuve dans la littérature chré- 
tienne: on la trouve dans le kondakion de l’office de la Pen- 
tecéte dans l’Eglise d’Orient; et, comme l’a montré M. 
Borst dans son livre Der Turmbau von Babel, on la rencon- 
tre chez un certain nombre de péres grecs, y compris St. 
Grégoire de Nazianze et St. Jean Chrysostome “. Toute- 
fois la notion que les peuples slaves ont leur part dans 
abrogation de Babel par la Pentecdte semble étre une 


(45) Voir Povest’ vremennykh let, ed. V. P. Adrianova-Peretts et D.8. Likha- 
éev, Moscou-Leningrad 1950, I, pp. 10-11; cf. D. OsonENnsxy, The Heritage of 
Cyril and Methodius in Russia, pp. 54-5. 

(46) A. Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel. Geschichte der Meinungen tiber Ur- 
sprung und Vielfalt der Sprachen und Volker, I, Stuttgart 1957, pp. 236-9, 246, 
249-50, 252, 262-3, 302; OBOLENSKY, op. cit., pp. 55-6, 
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invention soit du chroniqueur russe, soit de la source a 
il se servait, et on peut la consideérer serene un apport 
original & la tradition Cyrillo-Méthodienne: _ = 
permit aux Slaves dinterpréter l’ceuvre de ee e€ - 
thode dans le contexte universel de la H eilsgeschichte du 
umain. | 
ae tr bien que la méthode que je viens d’appliquer 
dans l’interprétation de ces passages de la a ae es 
et qui consiste & reconstituer la pensée latente de - , “y 
médiéval en examinant le contexte de ses références bi - 
ques et de ses citations scripturales, doit étre employée 
avec prudence. Mais dans le cas présent, ou nous ghey 
saisir dans sa pensée le triple rapport entre la liturgie s — 
la Pentecdte et Babel, elle méne, & mon avis, & des résul- 
S. 
a ‘ wn Pail d’appliquer la méme méthode a _ 
troisisme exemple, qui servira de conclusion a mon pa 
Il y sera question, non plus de Vautodétermination - “a 
ves & l’intérieur de la communauté chrétienne, ni u a 
de Vhéritage Cyrillo-Méthodien dans histoire universe rd 
du salut humain, mais d’une exégése & la fois pins imm 
diate et plus spontanée: il s’agit d’une tentative des = 
teurs slaves médiévaux qui se rattachent 4 la tradition Cy 
rillo-Méthodienne d’exalter cet héritage en y voyant un 
élément dans la transfiguration de toute la création - 
Yavénement du royaume de Dieu. Leur exégése e “i 
dait sur deux passages du livre du prophéte ee « En 
ce temps-la, les sourds entendront les paroles d wa = 
(Is. 29: 18); «et la langue des muets sera déliée » ( “4 a 
6). Dans la version des Septante les deux passages se 
Kat dxobcovrat év ti hyuteg exelvy xagol Nyoug BrBAtov ... 
nal toavy) eotar yA@oou poytAdhwy. Le yore r = 
passages est paraphrasé dans |’Eloge anonyme de Uy 
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et Méthode 4’, et se trouve cité dans la Préface a 
’Evangéliaire slave 48; et dans les deux cas lintention 
apologétique est évidente: la guériscn miraculeuse des 
sourds et des muets a été opérée par les lettres slaves. 
Le second passage est appliqué par le métropolite Hilarion 
de Kiev & la conversion des Russes #9, Mais lampleur de 
cette exégése ne se manifeste pleinement que dans trois 
autres ceuvres de la tradition Cyrillo-Méthodienne, dont 
les auteurs combinent ces deux citations d’Isaie: la Vita 
Constantini du 1x° siécle, la Chronique russe de la fin 
du x1° ou du début du xm siécle, et la Vita de St. 
Etienne de Perm par Epiphane, écrite & la fin du xtv° sié- 
cle °°. Les deux premiers auteurs prirent les paroles d’Isaie, 
qui dans leur contexte primitif s’appliquent au change- 
ment dans les rapports entre Israél et Jahweh, et les adap- 
térent au nouveau rapport établi par les Slaves (dans 
le premier cas) et par le peuple russe (dans le second) avec 
Dieu aprés leur conversion au Christianisme et Pacquisi- 
tion par eux des lettres slaves. L’expression «les paroles 
d’un livre » (Aéyou BiBAtov), qui chez Isaie se référaient 
aux commandements du Seigneur, fut dans les deux cas 
traduite en slavon par slovesa knizhnaya, expression qui 
signifie 4 la fois les écritures chrétiennes et les écritures et 
la liturgie traduites en slave. 

C’est dans le contexte du 35°™° chapitre du Livre d’Isaie, 
dont elles sont en partie tirées, que ces citations bibliques 
acquiérent toute l’importance que leur attribuaient sans 
aucun doute leurs exégétes slaves. Car, en dernier lieu, 
c'est dans une juie et un triomphe cosmique que s’achéve 
et se couronne l’apologie slave de l’ceuvre de St. Cyrille et 

(47) TEODOROV-Batan, Op, ctt., p. 127, 
(48) Varnuant, op. cit., p. 10, 
(49) MuUuuer, Op, cit., p, 92, 


(50) Vita Constantini, XV, 1-3 (GRivzo-Tom&ié, p, 131; Dvornik, p. 373); 
Povest vremennykh let, I, p. 81; Zhitie ev, Stejana, p. 66, 
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le St. Méthode. Et ce chapitre d’Isaie pouvait s — 
de St. : 
en entier & la transformation opérée par cette anaes perme 
la, vie des Slaves. Je n’en citerai que ce — oe he 
u il n’ tier se réjouira, la soltu 
sert ot il n’y a aucun sen 3 ieee 
Sees Vallégresse, et elle fleurira comme be ". : > ee 
les yeux des aveugles verront, et les oreilles age 
mak ouvertes. Le boiteux bondira = pe la 
la déliée; parce que des sources Jal! 
a langue des muets sera : : 
Aaa le désert et des torrents couleront rey mend 
tude Ils verront la gloire du Seigneur, et la mag 


cence de notre Dieu ». 


La conversione al Cristianesimo nell’ Europa dell alto 
medioevo. Settimane di studio del Centro eee 
di studi sull’alto medioevo, XIV. Spoleto 196 
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The Dualist Movement 
in Eastern Europe 








All 
THE BOGOMILS 


HE history of the Bogomil sect in the Balkans is 

a subject whose importance greatly transcends 

its historical and geographical setting. The student 

whose preliminary investigations have convinced 
him that Bogomilism was not simply an obscure heresy which 
flourished in a distant corner of the Balkan peninsula some time 
in the Middle Ages may be justly astonished at the number 
and versatility or its implications. ‘To scholars and experts 
in widely different subjects Bogomilism still offers many an 
unexplored, or half-explored, gold-mine. Thus, for 
example, the theologian and the philosopher can find in the 
Bogomil sect one of the most interesting examples of the 
growth on European soil in the early Middle Ages of a system 
of thought and a way of life which may be termed “ dual- 
istic.” The specialist in the history of Eastern Europe— 
Byzantinist and Slavist alike—will grant to Bogomilism an 
important place in the ecclesiastical, political, social and literary 
heritage, and even in the contemporary folklore, of the 
Balkan peoples. A detailed study of Bogomilism should 
help a Western medievalist to shed new light on the still 
obscure problem of the historical connections between 
Asiatic Manichaeism and the medieval dualistic movements 
of Western Europe, particularly of the Italian Patareni and 
of the Cathari or Albigenses of Southern France. This 
connection, if successfully established, would in its turn enable 
Church historians to regard the Bogomil sect as the first 
European link in the thousand year-long chain leading from 
Mani’s teaching in Mesopotamia in the third century to the 
Albigensian Crusade in Southern France in the thirteenth. 
While, more generally, the study of the Bogomil movement 
has its own, and by no means negligible, part to play in the 
investigation of the relations, cultural and religious, between 
Eastern and Western Europe, the urgency of which is increas- 
ingly perceived at the present time, not only from the stand- 
point of European history, but also with the practical view to 
oH acacia or reunion between Western and Eastern 
Christianity. 

It is hoped that this survey of a very wide problem might 
serve as a contribution to the knowledge of a subject which 
so far has been almost entirely neglected in this country and 
thus improve on the conclusions of Gibbon who, in his 
Decline and Fall, dismisses the Bogomils in a single footnote 
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with the remark: “a sect of Gnostics, who soon vanished.” 

Among the ever-recurring problems which have confronted 
human reason throughout the ages one of the most complex 
is that of the nature and origin of evil. Whenever man seeks 
to support his religious faith by rational thinking, sooner or 
later he is led to the problem of reconciling the absolute 
qualities he attributes to God with the obviously limited and 
contingent character of the world he lives in. The meta- 
physician and the theologian must explain the possibility of 
any relation between the Infinite and the finite, between the 
oe of the Creator and the imperfection of the creature, 

etween God and the world; and those men who, without 
being philosophers, believe that God is the source of all 
pertection and that He has created the world, cannot but 
recognize that in this world moral and physical evil—suffering, 
cruelty, decay, death—is abundantly ptesent. How then 
can God, the Supreme Good, be the cause of evil ? 

Behind the many solutions to the problem of evil attempted 
by human reason we may distinguish two main attitudes of 
mind, radically opposed to each other. The first is based 
on the belief in a fundamental relation between God and the 
world created by Him. It was above all the faith of the 
Jewish people, so clearly mirrored in the Book of Genesis, 
that the world, created by God, is good. Judaism, throughout 
its history, emphasized the profound nature of the relation 
between the Infinite and the finite, which, though to the human 
reason it remains a mystery, has yet all the reality of a fact 
willed by God; thus it recognized the work of Divine 
Providence in the world by stressing the positive importance 
of human history in preparing the Kingdom of God on earth 
and proclaimed its belief in the ultimate value of this life. 
The Judaic view received a supreme and all-embracing con- 
firmation by the Incarnation of the Word, whereby God 
became flesh and entered human history. Christianity, by 
teaching the reality of God-man, recognized that the gulf 
between the Infinite and the finite had been finally bridged 
and that the created world into which the Creator Himself 
had entered was not only of positive value but even capable 
of sanctification. Henceforth to those who on account of 
the incommensurability of God and the material world denied 
the possibility of contact between them Christianity was able 
to reply that God created the world, became man and will 
taise up the flesh. 
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In complete contradiction to the Christian view of evil, 
which follows from the belief in the Hypostatic Union and 
the consequent value attributed to this life and to the body, 
we find another conception which, in some respects, is older 
than Christianity. This conception is based on a funda- 
mental opposition between good and evil and on the denial 
that God, who is essentially good, can be the author or the 
cause of evil. The origin of evil is outside God, and must 
be sought in the visible, material world, where disorder and 
suffering are dominant. The origin of evil lies in matter 
itself, whose opaqueness and multiplicity are radically opposed 
to the spirituality and unity of God. This view, which 
attributes to evil the same positive and ultimate quality as 
possessed by good, thus leads to an inevitable dualism between 
God and the opposite principle of matter. Man_ himself 
in a microcosmic form mirrors this cosmological dualism : 
his soul is of divine origin, his body ineradicably evil. The 
body is “‘ the tomb of the soul,” the instrument whereby the 
powers of evil seek to imprison light in the darkness of matter 
and to prevent the soul from ascending back to the heavenly 
spheres. Every consistent dualist must see the origin of all 
misfortune in life in this world: for the birth of man is the 
imprisonment of a divine or angelic soul in an unredeemable 
body. The only final redemption is in death—in the escape 
of the soul from its prison and the return of a particle of 
light to the One Uncreated Light. This redemption does 
not lie in repentance for the moral evil committed by man: 
man cannot be really responsible for the guilt of sin if evil 
is not due to the abuse of his free will but is rooted in his 
material body and is thus the inevitable concomitant of life 
itself. But though he is not responsible for the existence 
of evil and has thus ultimately no free will, man can and must 
collaborate in the work of God in striving by his knowledge 
and his actions to purify his soul from the contagion of its 
material envelope. Purification as understood and practised 
by the consistent dualist implies forbearance from all actions 
which further the soul’s imprisonment in the body—especially 
from marriage and the procreation of children which streng- 
then the power of matter in the world—and a rigid asceticism, 
based not on the desire to discipline the flesh, but on a radical 
of the body. 
verde history a Europe and of the Christian Church dualism 
has played an important part. It was largely the necessity 
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of refuting the doctrines of the dualists that led the Christian 
theologians to formulate, in a precise and comprehensive 
manner, their own teaching on the problem of evil. More- 
over, dualism gave rise to a number of sects which during 
the whole of Christian antiquity and until the very end of 
the Middle Ages were fierce and dangerous enemies of the 
Church, and against which both in Eastern and Western 
uae es Church and State were compelled to wage an almost 
ceaseless war. 

It has hitherto been customary among most historians 
and theologians to trace systematic dualism back to the 
Zoroastrian tradition of Persia. Although this problem 
lies outside the scope of the present study, it may be stated 
that our present knowledge of Zoroastrian doctrines derived 
from the results of recent Iranian scholarship makes 
such a historical filiation appear very doubtful, since it would 
seem that Zoroastrianism, in some important respects, was 
incompatible with true dualism. There seems to be little 
doubt to-day that the origin of systematic dualism must be 
sought above all in Gnosticism, which arose in Asia Minor 
in the first century of our era, and, in its most developed and 
classical form, in Manichaeism, invented in Babylonia in the 
middle of the third century by the Persian Mani. Mani’s 
celebrated teachings? which, in the course of the thousand 


1 Although the presence, in Zoroastrian cosmolo 
dualistic elements is undeniable, the teachings of Vostidade® on te 
nature of man and its moral and social consequences are manifest] 
opposed to any consistently dualistic view: The dualism between apitit 
and matter, or the soul and the body, was alien to Zoroastrianism, which 
taught that man was wholly the product of Ormazd, the Supreme Ruler 
of the Kingdom of Light, Good and Truth. The Zoroastrian emphasis 
on man’s free will is in marked contrast with the determinism underlyin 
all dualistic systems. In its rejection of asceticism and its enrGEaa 
on the holiness of life and the importance of the body Zoroastrianism is 
also in opposition to every form of true dualism. For the problem of 
Zoroastrian ‘‘ dualism,’”’ which still awaits a definitive solution, the fol- 
lowing works may be consulted: A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies 
New York, 1928; A. Christensen, L’Ivan sous les Sassanides Copenhagen, 
1936; H.S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Ivan, Leipzig 1938 - MN. 
ae dang of Zoroastrianism, New York, 1938. ; aang 
€ best accounts of the Manichaean doctrines are to 
the following works : P. Alfaric, L’ Evolution intellectuelle de cae oc 
Paris, 1918; Les Ecritures Manichéennes, Paris, 1918; H. H. Schaeder, 
ara und Fortbildungen des manichdischen Systems, Vortrdge der Bibli- 
oe, saci Foe ict tag Pp. 65-157; F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of 
4 Pauly W aoe S ee es if Polotsky, article Manichdismus 
Supplesnthand VL cose ycropadre der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
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years after their first appearance, spread over large parts of 
Europe and Asia, from the Pacific to the Atlantic oceans, 
have in recent years been the subject of renewed interest and 
study owing to two important discoveries of original Mani- 
chaean soutces : the first—between 1899 and 1907 in the oasis 
of Turfan, in Chinese Turkestan,\—the second in 1930 in 


Egypt.” 


Manichaean dualism penetrated into Europe in two waves, 
separated by an interval of some three centuries. The first 
wave, that of primitive Manichaeism, spread between the 
third and seventh centuries over the whole of the Mediterra- 
nean world, from Syria, Armenia and Asia Minor to Egypt, 
North Africa, Spain, Southern Gaul, Italy, and penetrated 
into the two centres of Roman Christian civilization—Rome 
and Byzantium. ‘The second wave was that of a revived and 
in many respects modified Manichaeism, often known as 
‘“ Neo-Manichaeism.” It appeared in South Eastern Europe 
with the dawn of the Middle Ages and, between the ninth 
and fourteenth centuries, swept over all Southern and part of 
Central Europe, from the Black Sea to the Atlantic and the 


Rhine. 
It is not surprising that, whereas the first spread of Mani- 


chaeism in Europe has already been studied in some detail? 


1See F. W. K. Miiller, Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus, 
Turfan. .. 1: Sitzungsber. der K. pr. Akad. der Wissensch., 1904, pp. 
348-352; Il: Abhandl. der K. pr. Akad. der Wissensch., 1904; C. Salemann, 
Ein Bruchsttick manichdischen Schrifttums im asiatischen Museum, Zapiski 
imperatorskoy Akademii nauk (ist.-fil. otd.), Vol. CI, 1904; W. Radloff, 
Chuastuanit, das Bussgebet der Manichder, St. Petersburg, 1909; A. von 
Le Coq, A Short Account of the Origin, Journey and Results of the First 
Royal Prussian Expedition to Turfan in Chinese Turkestan, Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 299-322 ; E. Chavannes and P. Pelliot, 
Un Traité Manichéen vetrouvé en Chine, traduit et annoté, Journal Asiatique, 
IQII, pp. 499-617 ; 1913, pp. 99-199, 261-394. 

2See Ein Mani-Fund in Agypten. Originalschriften des Mani und 
seiner Schiilery, von Prof. Dr. Carl Schmidt und Dr. H. J. Polotsky, mit 
einem Beitrag von Dr. H. Ibscher, Sitzungsber. der pr. Akad. der Wissensch., 
1933, Pp. 4-90; Manichdische Homilien (Manichdische Handschriften 
der Sammlung A. Chester Beatty, Bd. I), herausgegeben von H. J. Polotsky, 
Stuttgart, 1934; Manichdische Handschriften dey Staatlichen Museen 
Berlin, herausgegeben in Auftrdge dev pr. Akad. der Wissensch. unter 
Leitung von Prof. Carl Schmidt, Bd. I: Kephalaia, Stuttgart, 1935-37 ; 
A Manichaean Psalm-Book, edited by C. R. C. Allberry, Stuttgart, 1938. 

3 See, in particular, E. de Stoop, Essai sur la diffusion du Manichéisme 
dans l’Empive Romain, Recueil de travaux publiés par la faculté de philosophie 
et lettves de l’Université de Gand, 38¢ fasc., Gand, 1909; F. Cumont, 
La Propagation du Manichéisme dans l’Empive Romain, Revue d'histoire 
et de littérature religieuses, 1910. 
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a comprehensive history of the Neo-Manichaean movement 
as a whole has yet to be written: for before this can be 
attempted, it will be necessary to study in greater detail than 
has yet been done its origin, character and development in 
each of the European countries where it found a home, par- 
ticularly in Bulgaria, Greece, Serbia, Bosnia, Northern Italy 
and Southern France. A study of Bogomilism in Bulgaria 
and in the Byzantine Empire forms an indispensable first 
chapter in such an investigation. 

A complete study of the origins of the Bogomil movement 
must aes eae an attempt to establish the exact connections 
—historical and Ratvinal tetera primitive Manichaeism 
and the different dualistic sects which may be termed Neo- 
Manichaean. Such an attempt, however, would far exceed 
the scope of this study. But a few indications seem necessary. 
There can be no doubt to-day that the scepticism shown by 
some scholars regarding the existence of any historical con- 
nection between Manichaeism and Neo-Manichaeism is not 
justified. It is true that the religious history of the Near 
Fast in the first nine centuries of our era offers, to the despair 
of the historian, a bewildering picture of numerous move- 
ments and sects, some features of which frequently suggest 
points of contact with the teaching of Mani, but whose exact 
relation to Manichaeism and to each other can seldom be 
proved directly. It is also true that, in default of a proven 
historical connection between these movements and primitive 
Manichaeism, it is sometimes more Satisfactory to regard 
them as successive and more or less independent manifesta- 
tions of the same spiritual tendency—towards either cosmo- 
logical dualism or extreme moral asceticism. Nevertheless, 
a careful study of the development of dualism in the Near 
Kast in the first nine centuries of our era reveals a thread 
which leads from Mani’s teaching in Mesopotamia in the third 
century to the rise of Bogomilism in Bulgaria in the middle 
of the tenth. The thread may best be followed by a study 
of those factors which enabled Manichaeism to survive and 
spread in the Near East for several centuries after the death 
of its founder. The most important of these factors seems 
to have been the partial—though essentially artificial— 
contact between Manichaeism and Christianity, due on the 
one hand to the appeal of Manichaeism to various heretical 
movements within the Christian Church (for example, to 
Encratism, Montanism, Novatianism and to certain distorted 
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forms of Christian monasticism) and, on the other hand, to 
the increasing practice among the followers of Mani of 
borrowing Christian concepts and terms in their attempt to 
adapt their dualistic teaching to the dogmas of the Church. 
It seems, moreover, significant that these sectarian movements 
within Christianity were particularly widespread in those very 
regions which in the fourth century had witnessed a powerful 
extension of Manichaeism, and which, between the seventh 
and the ninth centuries, became the strongholds of Neo-Mani- 
chaeism,—particularly in Armenia and Asia Minor. It was 
those two countries that nurtured the two most powerful 
Neo-Manichaean sects which in the course of the ninth and 
tenth centuries were to spread into Europe from their Asiatic 
homes and directly influencethe growth of Balkan Bogomilism : 
these were the sects of the Paulicians and of the Massalians. 
The Paulician sect arose in Armenia and Asia Minor in 
the second half of the seventh century. In the seventh and 
especially in the ninth centuries the Paulicians suffered violent 
persecution from the Byzantine authorities, due not so much 
to the fact that from the standpoint of the Byzantine Church 
they were heretics, as to the military and political menace 
which they were to the Empire: forming turbulent military 
colonies on the Eastern borders of the Asiatic themes and 
frequently allied with the Arabs, the Paulicians were a source 
of constant irritation to the authorities in Constantinople. 
Matters came to a crisis in 867 when, after a series of spec- 
tacular raids on Byzantine fortresses which carried them to 
the shores of the Aegean Sea, the Paulicians proudly demanded 
the Imperial provinces East of the Bosporus. Five years 
later, however, the Byzantine armies succeeded in sacking 
the Paulician strongholds in Western Armenia and thus 
destroyed for ever the military power of the Paulicians in 
Asia. But not their doctrines. Notorious heretics, they 
enerally passed in Constantinople for ‘“‘ Manichaeans.” 
se modern scholars, including Harnack,! have denied such 
a filiation and have tried, without great success, to absolve 
the Paulicians of any Manichaean antecedents. We must 
certainly concede to them that Paulicianism differed in some 
respects from primitive Manichaeism and that the origin of 


1 Marcion: Das Evangelium vom Fremden Gott, 2nd edition, Leipzig, 
1924, p. 383*. 
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the Paulician doctrines is more complex than the Byzantine 
theologians supposed : it is, for example, difficult to deny the 
influence exerted by Marcionism on the development of the 
Paulician teachings. But, when these facts are taken into 
account, the doctrinal and historical connection between 
Manichaeism and Paulicianism can no longer be doubted 
to-day. The principal source of our knowledge of the 
Paulician doctrines, Peter of Sicily, who was sent in 869 to 
Armenia as Byzantine ambassador to negotiate a peace between 
the Emperor and the Paulicians, leaves us in no doubt as to 
the dualistic character of their teachings. In a treatise, 
written on the occasion of his visit to the Paulicians,! he 
tells us that they believed in two principles, the one good, the 
other evil: the evil one is the creator and ruler of the present 
world, the good one—the lord of the world that is to come. 
Holding the material world to be a creation of the evil prin- 
ciple, the Paulicians were naturally led to reject the Christian 
dogma of the Incarnation and to substitute their own “‘ doce- 
tic’? Christology, according to which the Body of Christ was 
of heavenly origin and His Incarnation only “ seeming.” 
Moreover, the Paulicians rejected the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, interpreted the New Testament in a highly allegorical 
manner and strongly attacked the whole organization of the 
Christian Church, including the priestly order. A notable 
feature of Paulicianism was its extreme veneration for St. Paul 
(probably the effect of Marcionic influence), but it cannot yet 
be affirmed for certain that the Paulicians derived their name 
from that of the apostle of the Gentiles.2. For the historian 
of the Balkans the relevance of this treatise of Peter of Sicily, 
—the Historia Manichaeorum—is greatly enhanced by Peter’s 
observation that, while in Armenia, he learnt from the Pauli- 
cians themselves that they were planning to send missionaries 
to Bulgaria to spread their teaching in eat country. 
A few words must be said about the Massalian sect, the 


1 Historia Manichaeorum qui et Paulicianit dicuntur, Patr. Graeca, 
CIV, col. 1239-1304. 

2 The most reliable modern studies on the Paulicians are the articles 
by H. Grégoire (Bulletins de la classe des letives et des sciences morales et 
politiques de l’ Académie royale de Belgique, Vol. XXII, 1936; and Byzan- 
tion, vol. XI, 1936). The earlier works by K. Ter-Mkrttschian (Die 
Paulikianer im Byzantinischen Katserreiche, Leipzig, 1893) and F. C. 
Conybeare (The Key of Truth, Oxford, 1898) contain a number of in- 
accuracies and historical misinterpretations and must be treated with 
caution. 
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other ancestor of Balkan Bogomilism. ‘The Massalians, 
widespread in Syria and Asia Minor from the fourth century, 
are attested in Armenia and Asia Minor as late as the ninth. 
Many of their doctrines were identical with those ie 
Paulicians ; an original and interesting feature of Massalian- 
ism was its moral teaching: while its ordinary adepts Seg 
pledged to a life of rigid continence and poverty, those | 
were considered to have attained to perfection were bound by 
no moral restrictions : this led the Massalians to be accused 
once of perverted asceticism and of extreme sexual immorality. 
There can be no doubt that the rise of the Bogomil sect 
in Bulgaria was directly due to the penetration of Paulician 
and Massalian heretics into the Balkans: this penetration 1s 
attested by historical evidence: not only does the allusion 
of Peter of Sicily to Paulician proselytism in Bulgaria suggest 
that at least as early as the middle of the ninth century t : 
Paulicians regarded the Balkans as a profitable sphere : 
interest. We also know that on several occasions, in the 
course of the eighth and ninth centuries, Byzantine oe 
transported large colonies of Syrians and Armenians to = 
in order to garrison their Northern frontier for their sane 
wats against Bulgaria. Among these colonists were certainly 
Paulicians and very probably some Massalians. The ces 
tine chronicler Theophanes expressly tells us that : ese 
displaced Asiatics were responsible for spreading the Pau i 
heresy in Thrace.! The penetration of these Paulician = 
Massalian colonists into Bulgaria was doubtless greatly 
facilitated by the frequent invasions of Thrace by the 7 “ag 
armies in the eighth and ninth centuries and espectia we e 
annexation of the great Thracian cities of Sardica an zi i 
popolis and of ae by the Bulgar Khan towards the 
of the ninth century. 
wee the ninth and frst half of the tenth century the 
notable success of Paulician and Massalian proselytism in 


ticle Euchites 

1 an account of the Massalian doctrines see the article Luc 
in oie Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique. The so-called ayele 
Homilies of Macarius’’ have in recent years been ascribed not to : 
great Egyptian ascetic of the fourth century but to a contemporary 
Massalian who, it is thought, disguised the doctrines of his a under . 
orthodox name and ee kT, bcs a et ee ange as % 
Macarius the Egyptian, edited by A. J. Mason, lon Be ge tier ‘ 

ille , La date et Vorigine des ‘‘ Homélies Spirtiuelies atiriou 
Henn: Combis vendus les séances de l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettves, Paris, 1920, pp. 250-258. 

2 Theoph., C.S.H.B., I, 662. 
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Bulgaria is attested by scattered, though reliable evidence. 
All the while a gradual process was effecting a fusion on 
Bulgarian soil between Asiatic dualism and a powerful, and 
specifically Slavonic, movement directed against the new 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church. The outcome of this fusion 
was the rise of Bogomilism in the middle of the tenth century. 
The reasons for the successful spread of dualism in Bulgaria 
before the middle of the tenth century are to be found in the 
contemporary religious, social, Senn and economic con- 
ditions of the country. Some of the more im ortant of these 
factors may be briefly enumerated: before t e introduction 
of Christianity into Bulgaria, which began on a large scale 
after the baptism of the Khan Boris in 864, the teachings of 
the Paulicians who, for all their dualism, had borrowed 
many elements from Christianity, must have enjoyed a cultural 
and moral superiority over Slavonic paganism which, in 
Bulgaria at least, was never, it seems, a very vital force. We 
can even suppose that in some cases the Paulicians were the 
first to bring the knowledge of the Gospels to the pagan 
Bulgarians, in their own interpretation, of course. After 
the official introduction of Christianity from Byzantium, the 
violent struggle between the Sees of Rome and Constantinople 
for the spiritual allegiance of the newly-baptized Bulgarians, 
which lasted from 866 to 870 and ended in the victory of the 
Rastern Church, and the embittered polemics between the 
Latin and Greek clergies in Bulgaria produced a state of 
religious confusion which, we can safely assume, was exploited 
by the dualists to discredit the Church in the eyes of the still 
semi-Christianized Bulgarians. The violently anti-Byzantine 
policy pursued at the besinntae of the tenth century by the 
ulgarian tsar Symeon, despite the outward glory of its 
military achievements which still dazzles the ima ination of 
historians, plunged his country at the end into sootal dnistability 
and economic ruin. The internal weakness of Bulgaria on 
Symeon’s death in 927 largely explains the inability of his 
successor Peter to resist the overwhelming stream of Byzantine 
influence which seriously crippled the social and economic 
development of the country. The widespread dissatisfaction 
caused by the rapid growth of /atifundia on the Byzantine model 
and the ruinous taxation provoked during Peter’s reign 
several revolutionary movements which weakened the country 
and laid it open, after his death in 969, to inner anarchy and 
to the invasion of the Russian and Byzantine armies, which 
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1 Sv. Kozmy Presvitera Slovo na hig peat 2 S Eon 
een re- 
Odessa, 1907. The text has recently Ba agin 
lgarsky pisatel’ X vyeka, Sofia, 
i gee ie oda contre les Bogomiles a prétre Cosmas, Revue 
des Etudes Slaves, t. XXI, 1944, fasc. 1-4, pp. 46-89. 
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of Cosmas may be regarded as its birth-certificate - ‘* And it 
came to pass that in the land of Bulgaria, in the days of the 
orthodox tsar Peter, there appeared a priest by the name of 
Bogomil... He was the first who began to preach in Bulgaria 
a heresy, of which we shall speak below.” Apart from the 
fact that Bogomil was a contemporary of tsar Peter, who 
teigned from 927 to 969, and that he was the author of here- 
tical books, we know next to nothing about this greatest 
heresiarch in the history of the Southern Slavs. ° It would 
seem from circumstantial evidence that he taught in the late 
thirties or the early forties of the tenth century. His name, 
Bogomil, is generally regarded as the Slavonic translation of 
the Greek name Theophilos, “ beloved of God.” The more 
famous term “ Bogomils,” a generic name for his followers, 
seems to have become current in Bulgaria either at the end 
of the tenth century or at the beginning of the eleventh. 
Cosmas, who seems to have known them only too well, shows, 
in a few vivid traits, how to recognize a Bogomil: “ the 
heretics,” he writes, “in appearance are lamb-like, gentle, 
modest and silent, and pale from hypocritical fasting. They 
do not talk idly, nor laugh loudly, nor show any curiosity. 
They keep away from the sight of men, and outwardly they 
do everything so as not to be distinguished from righteous 
Christians, but inwardly they are ravening wolves... The 
people, on — their great humility, think that they are 
orthodox and able to show them the path of salvation; they 
approach and ask them how to save their souls. Like a wolf 
that wants to seize a lamb, they first cast their eyes downwards, 
sigh and answer with humility. Wherever they meet any 
simple or uneducated man, they sow the tares of their 
teaching, blaspheming the traditions and tules of Holy 
Chutch.” Thus humble bearing and ascetic appearance 
of the Bogomils was a source of constant irritation to their 
Orthodox opponents : a century and a half later, Anna Com- 
nena described the Byzantine Bogomils in strikingly similar 
terms : “ the sect of the Bogomils,” she writes in the Alexiaa, 
“is very clever in aping virtue. And you will not find any 
long-haired worldlin une to the Bogomils, for their 
wickedness was hidden under the cloak and the cowl. A 
Bogomil looks gloomy and is covered up to the nose and 
walks with a stoop and mutters, but within he is an uncon- 
trollable wolf.’’? 


2 Alex., lib. XV, cap. 8. 
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were not bound to rigorous asceticism, and the “ perfect,” 
who were expected to live in complete continence. In any 
case the moral austerity of the Bogomils was, until the decline 
of the sect in the fourteenth century, invariably recognized 
by their fiercest opponents: and it is with some justification 
that they have been called “the greatest puritans of the 
Middle Ages.” But the claim put forward by the Bogomils 
to lead the pure evangelical life was always rejected by the 
Orthodox, mainly on account of the dualistic origin of their 
ethics, Ee! because of their pharisaic assertion that they 
alone deserved the name of Christians and of their angry 
attacks on the shortcomings of the clergy. 

We do not, unfortunately, know very much about the 
customs and organization of the Bogomil sect in this early 
period of its history. We should beware of the uncritical 
assumptions of past historians of Bogomilism, who ascribe 
to this sect at its ay anes in Bulgaria many features which 
are attested for the first time by the sources among the Byzan- 
tine Bogomils in the late eleventh century. It can scarcely 
be denied that the ritual and organization of the Bogomil 
sect underwent considerable evolution in the, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, mainly, it seems, by contact with Byzantine 
Christianity. But in the tenth century both the ritual and 
the organization of the sect remained very rudimentary. 
We know from the evidence of Cosmas that the Bogomils 
while rejecting most of the prayers of the Orthodox Church, 
which they regarded, together with the Liturgy, as “ babb- 
lings,” made wide and apparently exclusive use of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which they recited four times a day and four times a 
night, with appointed prostrations. Cosmas also accuses 
them of fasting on Sundays (a practice which existed among 
the Manichaeans), of confessing their sins to one another 
and of granting each other. absolution; these rites of con- 
fession were also performed by women. 

The Sermon against the heretics gives us a clear and cogent 
picture of the essential features of tenth century Bogomilism : 
doctrinally—a mixture of Paulician and Massalian dualism, 
combined with many Christian elements borrowed particularly 
from the New Testament and interpreted in a definitely rationa- 
listic and individualistic manner; ethically—a’ cult of 
asceticism (though for basically non-Christian motives), 
with the rejection of the “ externals ” of religion and a strong 
emphasis on contemplation and the inner life. Some of the 


® 
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features of early Bogomilism—in particular its refusal to 
accept any distinction between the priesthood and the laity 
and the view of Holy Scripture as the unique source of re- 
vealed faith, are analogous to traits which we find in later 
movements of the Reformation. 

One last aspect of tenth century Bogomilism must be 
mentioned. It is not surprising that at a time when the 
interests of Church and State were very closely linked, the 
wholesale rejection of Orthodoxy was tantamount to a 
rebellion against the secular laws and a challenge to the 
whole contemporary society. Moreover, a teaching which 
so unequivocally condemned married life as sinful threatened 
to undermine the foundations of the family, the community 
and the State, which were already sufficiently shaken in Bul- 
garia by the middle of the tenth century. The Bogomils 
ate painted by Cosmas as idlers with no fixed abode, as social 
parasites, reminiscent, save their heresy, of the gyrovagi of 
Western Europe, “ wandering from house to house, devouring 
the property of the — they deceive ”’ and even “ holding 
that it is unbecoming for a man to labour and to do earthly 
work.” Cosmas puts forward an even graver accusation 
against the Bogomils,—that of preaching civil disobedience. 
He writes: “‘ they teach their own people not to obey their 
masters, they revile the wealthy, hate the elders, ridicule those 
in authority, reproach the boyars, regard as vile in the sight 
of God those who serve the tsar and forbid every serf to work 
for his lord.”” Unfortunately, this much-discussed statement of 
Cosmas is confirmed by no other contemporary or later source 
explicitly referring to the Bogomils. It must hence be treated 
with caution. There seems to be no reason to doubt that 
the Bogomils, at least on certain occasions, preached a revo- 
lutionary doctrine of social equality in opposition to the power- 
ful of this world, which they may have regarded as a reflection 
on the social plane of the cosmic struggle between good and 
evil. The fact that the religious and social views of the 
Bogomils inclined them to espouse the cause of the oppressed 
against the oppressors, of the serfs against their masters, 
undoubtedly explains much of the success enjoyed by the 
sect at certain periods of Bulgarian history, particularly 
during the Byzantine domination in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. But we must nevertheless beware of attaching too 
much importance to the social anarchism of the Bogomils, 
or of seeing in them, as some not always disinterested writers 
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have done, Slavonic communists of the Middle Ages. We 
must not forget that the Bogomils were always primarily 
religious preachers, and that their concern with social problems 
was of a contingent character. 

The measures taken by the Bulgarian Church and State 
to combat the Bogomil heresy are known to us only from 
later documents. Cosmas contents himself with a dark 
allusion to “chains and imprisonment ” which, on his own 
admission, only enhanced the prestige of the Bogomils by 
surrounding them with a halo of martyrdom. Moreover, 
their emaciated appearance and ascetic behaviour, in an age 
when monasticism commonly ranked as the highest expression 
of the Christian life, combined with the essentially populai 
character of the Bogomil movement, go far to explain the 
continued success of the sect throughout the four centuries 
of its history in Bulgaria and in the Byzantine Empire. It 
can truly be said that after the final defeat of Iconoclasm in 
the ninth century Bogomilism was the most dangerous 
rei of the Orthodox Church in the whole of the Middle 

ges. 

Of the history of the Bogomil sect in the First Bulgarian 
Empire we know very little. A variety of reasons—historical 
and geographical—point to the fact that the original home 
and subsequent stronghold of Bogomilism was Macedonia. 
It was, moreover, in Macedonia that arose a notable proportion 
of the so-called “‘ Bogomil books,” popular literary produc- 
tions, either adapted from Christian apocryphal writings or 
peu composed for the propagation of the Bogomil 

octrines, and whose study forms one of the most interesting 
chapters in the medieval literary history of the Balkans.! 
Finally, certain place names in Macedonia, derived from roots 
connected with the different epithets by which the Bogomils 
were known, testify to the prevalence of the sect in that 
region in the Middle Ages: such are, for example, the topo- 
graphical names bogomilsko polie, babuna, kutugertsi. 

In the eleventh and twelfth centuries most of our infor- 
mation on the Bogomils is derived from Byzantine soutces. 
This is primarily due to the fact that after the fall of the First 
Bulgarian Empire in 1018, as the result of which Bulgaria 
became for 168 years a province of the Byzantine Empire, 
Bogomilism, unrestricted by national frontiers, could freely 


1 The “‘ Bogomil books ”’ are the subject of a scholarly study by Prof 
I. Ivanov (Bogomilski knigi i legendi, Sofia, 1925). J pas declan 
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spread from Macedonia over the entire South Eastern part 
of the Balkan peninsula and even penetrated into Constantinople. 

Towards the middle of the eleventh century evidence of 
Bogomilism in Thrace can be found in the Dialogus de opera- 

tione daemonum by Michael Psellus,! and a letter of the Byzantine 
monk Euthymius of Acmonia,? dated about the same time, 
shows that the activities of the sect extended over the entire 
Western part of Asia Minor. 

To understand correctly the history of Bogomilism in this 
period it is essential to realize that, while the Paulician and 
the Massalian sects directly and permanently influenced 
the development of Bogomilism, they were not completely 
merged into the latter sect and for long retained.a separate 
existence alongside the Bogomil movement. It must be 
admitted that the failure of most scholars to distinguish 
sufficiently clearly between the different dualistic sects which 
flourished in the Balkans during the Middle Ages has led some 
of them to unjustifiable conclusions regarding the character of 
Bogomilism.3 It is probable that the Bogomil and the Massa- 
lian sects remained largely distinct fromeach other at least until 
the twelfth century. This should explain the fact that 
whereas the Massalians, both in the Near East and in the 
Balkans, were commonly accused of sexual immorality, the 
Bogomils, on the contrary, were until the fourteenth century 
noted for their extreme moral austerity: it was only in the 
fourteenth century, on the eve of its disappearance, that 
Bogomilism developed some immoral features, largely, it 
seems, under the influence of Massalianism. 

It is equally essential, though unfortunately all too un- 
common, to distinguish the Bogomils from the Paulicians. 
Yet the differences between the two sects are clearly apparent 
and were never obliterated. It can be said that the Bogomil 
ideal was primarily contemplative, while the life of the Pauli- 
cians was largely directed towards action. That is why the 
Paulicians generally appear in history as restless and trouble- 
some, born soldiers with a marked propensity for fighting, 


1P.G. CXXII, 820 seq. 

2 Edited by G. Ficker: Die Phundagiagiten : Ein Beitrag zur Keizer- 
geschichte des byzantinischen Mittelalters, Leipzig, 1908. 

3 This applies even to the work of F. Racki (Bogomilt 1 Patarent, Rad 
jugosl. Akad. Znanosti i Umjetnosti, VII, VIII, X, Zagreb, 1869-1870) 
which, though a number of its conclusions now stand in need of revision, 
remains the most detailed study of the Bogomil sect yet to have been 
published. 
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the Bogomils, on the contrary, as meek, humble and ascetic. 
Moreover, the Balkan Paulicians throughout the Middle 
Ages remained in self-contained communities, often of foreign 
origin, living apart from the Orthodox and attempting to 
convert them from without. The Bogomils, on the contrary, 
grew from within the Bulgarian people and remained in 
close contact with them ; it is this popular character of Bogo- 
milism that largely explains its appeal and success in the 
Balkans. 

A recognition of these differences should prevent us from 
confusing, as so many historians have done, the Bogomils 
with those Balkan Paulicians who, in their traditional hostility 
to Byzantium, concluded from the eleventh century a series 
of military and political alliances with the enemies of the 
Empite,—with the Pechenegs and the Normans in the eleventh 
century and with the French Crusaders in the thirteenth. 
There is certainly every reason to suppose that the Bogomils 
were in contact with the Paulicians, particularly in Thrace, 
round Philippopolis, where, towards the close of the eleventh 
century, in the words of Anna Comnena, “all the inhabitants 
were Manichaeans except a few,” before the large-scale and 
celebrated conversion of the Thracian Paulicians by the 
Emperor Alexius Comnenus about the year1114. But, again, 
what we know of the mode of life of the Bogomils precludes 
the possibility that they ever formed an organized anti- 
Byzantine party in Bulgaria or that they indulged in warfare. 

The growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium in the late 
eleventh and early twelfth centuries can be studied in some 
detail in two twelfth century sources, the Alexiad! of Anna 
Comnena and the Panoplia Dogmatica® of the Byzantine theo- 
logian Euthymius Zigabenus, the latter composed at the 
time of the great Bogomil trial in Constantinople around 
1110. An interesting—and apparently novel—feature of 
Bogomilism at that time was the success it gained, on Anna’s 
own admission, among the aristocratic families of Byzantium. 
We may suppose that it was there, by contact with the theo- 
logical and philosophical speculations characteristic of the 
Comnenian Renaissance, that the doctrines of the Bogomils 
acquired that elaborate and systematic form which they are 
given in the Panoplia Dogmatica. Zigabenus, who agrees 
with Anna Comnena as to the double dnaeation of Bogomil- 

1 Lib. XV, cap. 8-10. 
2 Tit. 27, P.G. CXXX, cols. 1289-1332. 
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ism from Paulicianism and Massalianism, expounds in some 
detail the Bogomil teaching on the devil, which affords an 
interesting example of this “doctrinal development ” among 
the Byzantine Bogomils. According to them, the devil or 
Satan, who appears in the Gospel as the “ unjust steward, 
was the first-born son of God the Father and the elder brother 
of Christ, “the Son and Logos.” His original name was 
Satanael. One day, stricken with pride, he rebelled against 
his Father, and together with those “ ministering powers ’ 
whom he had persuaded to follow him, was cast out of heaven. 
However, he retained his creative power, represented by the 
last syllable (¢/) of his name, the attribute of his 
divine origin, and with the assistance of his fallen companions 
created the visible world, with the firmament, the earth and 
its products. This, according to the Bogomils, was the 
creation of the world, described in the Book of Genesis and 
falsely attributed by the Christians to God Himself. Satanael 
next created the body of Adam, the first man, but in spite of 
repeated efforts was unable to animate it. So he begged his 
Father to send down His Spirit on Adam and promised that 
man, a mixture of good and evil, would belong to both of 
them. ‘To this God agreed, and Adam came to life, a com- 
pound of a divine soul and a body created by Satanael. The 
future history of mankind is deduced from this curious 
mixture of a dualistic cosmology with the Christian teaching 
on the fall of Satan. The greater part of the Old Testament 
was the revelation of Satanael and his servant Moses. At 
last the Father took pity on the human soul imprisoned in 
the body, and send His second son Christ into the world. 
Christ assumed a non-material, “ seeming ” body (the familiar 
Bogomil docetism), clothed in which He performed His 
mission on earth, was crucified, died and rose from the dead. 
During His descent into hell He defeated and imprisoned 
His enemy Satanael, who was deprived of his divine attributes 
together with the last syllable of his name, and thus became 
Satan. Having accomplished His mission, Christ returned to 
heaven to sit on the throne formerly occupied by Satanael and 
was resolved into the'Father from whom He had proceeded. 
The Panoplia Dogmatica, apart from its detailed account of 
other Bogomil doctrines (many of which show a similar 
development from those attributed to the tenth century 
Bogomils by Cosmas) throws some light on the ritual of the 
Byzantine Bogomils: from this it would appear that there 
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existed two distinct ceremonies of initiation into the sect,— 
the first for the catechumens, the second for the “ perfect ” 
(the SeoTdKo1, as they were called)—similar to the abstinentia 
and the consolamentum practised by the French and Italian 
Cathari. 

The alarming growth of Bogomilism in Byzantium at the 
beginning of the twelfth century led to a vigorous reaction 
of the Byzantine ecclesiastical and secular authorities, which 
culminated about 1110 in the trial and imprisonment of the 
prominent Bogomils in the capital and the public burning of 
their chief leader Basil. Anna Comnena has given us a’ vivid 
description of this trial, which must have been something 
of a cause célébre, and in which the Emperor Alexius himself 
played a prominent réle. His drastic measures were at least 
partly successful: for after 1110 we hear of no widespread 
outbreak of Bogomilism in Constantinople, though it was 
still rampant in the provinces, particularly in Asia Minor. 
But in the course of the twelfth century the stronghold of 
the sect moved back to its original home in Bulgaria, where in 
the following century, strengthened by its previous growth in 
Byzantium, Bogomilism reached the summit of its development. 

In the middle of the twelfth century, a new outbreak of 
Bogomilism in Macedonia—the cradle of the sect—is attested 
in the Slavonic biography of Saint Hilarion, bishop of 
Moglena,! who at the instigation of the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus took vigorous and, it seems, momentarily success- 
ful action against the heretics. But ecclesiastical penalties 
proved incapable of stemming the rising flood of Bogomilism. 
In the second half of the twelfth century, its influence spread 
from Macedonia to the West, to the neighbouring: Serbian 
principality of Rashka. The Serbian Grand Zhupan, Stephan 
Nemanja, was obliged to summon a general assembly of the 
land tocheck this peril. The repressive measures promulgated 
against the Bogomils by this council and the enlightened 
ecclesiastical policy carried out at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century by St. Sava, the first Archbishop of the Serbian 
Church, prevented the sect from growing any deep roots 
in Serbia, at least until the fourteenth century, when, in the 
reign of the Emperor Stephan Dushan, it raised its head 
for the last time. Not so, however, in Bosnia, where between 
the eleventh and fifteenth centuries, Bogomilism, considerably 


1 The Life of Saint Hilarion by the Bulgarian Patriarch Euthymius 
was edited by E. Kaluzniacki (Vienna, 1go1). 
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modified and known as the Patarene or Bosnian faith, de- 
veloped into a large-scale national movement.' 

In Bulgaria itself Bogomilism reached its heyday at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In 1211 the Bulgarian 
tsar Boril convened a council at Trnovo, the capital of the 
Second Bulgarian Empire, to deal with the Bogomil menace. 
The extant records and acts of this council, known as the 
Synodicon of the Tsar Boril, are extremely important in that they 
contain the only known formal legislation promulgated by 
the Bulgarian Church against the Bogomil sect.2 The Council 
of Trnovo is contemporaneous with the measures taken by 
Pope Innocent III to suppress the Albigensian heresy in South- 
ern France. The probable connection between these two 
events may become almost certain if we remember that the 
Bulgarian Church at the time was in temporary union with 
Rome, and note that in 1206 a Roman cardinal was sent to 
Bulgaria on an unknown mission. The whole problem of 
the relations between the Bogomil and the Albigensian move- 
ments still awaits a full investigation. Generally speaking, 
Western medievalists have not studied the Slavonic Bogomil 
sources in any great detail, while Slavonic historians have 
too often taken the filiation of the Albigensian movement 
from Bogomilism for granted, without studying profoundly 
enough the dualistic movements of medieval Western Europe. 
Although their conception of the spread of Bogomilism from 
the Balkans to Southern France via Northern Italy is often 
over-simplified, it cannot be doubted that Bogomilism did 
exert a direct influence on the movement of the Cathari in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The name “ Bulgarorum 
haeresis,” given to Catharism by its Catholic opponents - 
France, the proven influence of the Bogomil ritual on that o 
the Cathari, the Bogomil origin of the Liber Sancti ohannis, 
one of the principal doctrinal books of the Cathari, the view 
frequently expressed by the dualists of Western Europe that 
their doctrines originated in Bulgaria, are my the sis 
signs pointing in this direction. There can be little ae ot 
that by the beginning of the thirteenth century the dualistic 

i roblem of the Patarene ‘“ Bosnian 
Giant cannot ae eae i ack of the Bogomil question and 
hence lies outside the scope of this article. Cf. the recent work of J. 
Sidak: Problem ‘‘bosanshe crkve”’ u nasoj historiografijt ..., Rad jugosl. 


Akad., Kn. 259, Zagreb, 1937. 
2 Sinodik tsarya Borila, edited by Popruzhenko, Sofia, tr was 
3 Chronica Albrici monachi, Mon. Germ. Hist., Script., XXIII, p. ‘ 
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communities of Southern Europe formed a single international 
network, stretching from the Black Sea to the ine though 
the belief, expressed in some Western medieval sources, that 
they all one allegiance to one supreme leader resident in the 
Balkans—a kind of “ Bogomil Pope”—is no doubt fictitious.! 
Against the background of the spread of dualism over a 
large part of Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the anti-Bogomil council of Trnovo acquires particular 
Significance. Many of the tenets of the sect mentioned in 
the Synodicon ate familiar from earlier sources. They are 
particularly interesting in that they display a marked influence 
of Byzantine Bogomilism. This applies especially to the 
organization of the sect. From the evidence of the S )ynodicon 
and for general reasons, it would seem that the Bulgarian 
Bogomils in the course of the twelfth century borrowed 
from their Byzantine co-religionists, and ultimately from the 
Orthodox Church, a more rigid organization of their communi- 
ties and a regular hierarchy, in the same manner as the Cathari 
and Patarenes borrowed many features of theit own organiza- 
tion from the Roman Church. The Bogomil sect survived 
the anathemas of the Council of Trnovo. In 12 38 Pope 
Gregory IX in a letter to the Latin Emperor Baldwin of 
Constantinople bitterly complained that Bulgaria was “ full 
of heretics”? who were apparently enjoying the protection 
of the Bulgarian tsar John Asen II.2 
The fourteenth century, which witnessed the fall of the 
Second Bulgarian Empire under the yoke of the Ottoman 
Turks, also saw the decline and disappearance of the Bogomil 
sect in Bulgaria. The increasing decadence of Bogomilism, 
which fotestalled the Turkish invasion, was due to several 
features inherent in the sect as well as to the general charac- 
teristics of the time. In spite of its inner coherence and of 
the external organization which it had borrowed from Byzan- 
tium, Bogomilism always remained a somewhat diffuse heresy, 
eminently changeable and adaptable to circumstances. ‘This 
peculiarity, which rendered the task of fighting it very difficult 
for the Church, later became a source of weakness to the sect. 
Unlike the Paulicians, the Bogomils proved in the end incap- 
able of retaining the purity of their teaching and gradually 
1 See C. Schmidt, Histoire et doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigeois, 
Vol. II, Paris, 1849, pp. 146-147; J. Guiraud, Histoire de lV’ Inquisition 
au Moyen Age, I, Paris, 1935, Pp. 232-234. 
2A. Theiner, Vetera monumenta historica Hungariam sacram illustvantia, 
Rome, 1859-60, I, pp. 160-161, 
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absorbed from other sects and movements several features 
which could not fail to have.a detrimental effect on their own 
sect. This applies particularly to some a spas i 
especially to the practice of sexual promiscuity for gee oe 
religious motives. The Massalian sect, we have seen, afte 
contributing to the rise of Bogomilism in the tenth en 
continued to exist alongside the latter in the eleventh. : rob- 
ably in the course of the twelfth century, a further ene 
occurred between -Bogomilism and Massalianism, Ww ve 
continued throughout the thirteenth and led to their comp i 
identification in the fourteenth. By that time, no ist 
under the increased influence of Massalianism, the Bogomils 
had entirely lost their reputation for high moral ari 
and had become associated with extreme forms of moors fo 
This was probably due in part to the general moral oT ine 
in fourteenth century Bulgaria, accentuated by the socia hea 
economic instability of the reign of John Alexander, w ‘ 
must have weakened the oe ana of the Bogomils to the 
ive influence of Massalian practices. . 
Tie ight & ainst Bogomilism in the fourteenth century 1s 
associated with the name of St. Theodosius of Trnovo, one 
of the leading Bulgarian Churchmen of his time = a promi- 
nent champion of hesychasm. His biography’ re ~ signi- 
ficantly to “the Bogomil, that is the Massalian ee: 
A council, convened soon after 1350 on the initiative * 
Theodosius, reiterated the previous condemnations o os 
Bogomils, who were now accused of submitting to the 
“natural passions ” on the grounds that “our nature is a 
the demons. - 
The fect that by the fourteenth century Bogomilism — 
acquired a number of features which would have yaa na 
owned by its founder no doubt partly explains that after + 
fall of the Second Bulgarian Empire in 1393 the sect appatee y 
disintegrated of itself and the Bogomils disappeared oe 
Bulgarian history. It is probable, by analogy with hen eha- 
viour of the Bosnian Patarenes a century later, t Serre 
Bogomils were sympathetic to the Turks and accepted sors 
In any case, with the establishment of Turkish oo a 
over South Eastern Europe in the fourteenth an La 
centuries, the Bogomils vanish for ever from the Balkan 


countries. 


1 Edited by O. Bodyansky: (Chteniya v imper. obshchestve istorit i 
drevnostey rostiskikh, Vol. I, Moscow, 1860.) 
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LE CHRISTIANISME ORIENTAL 
ET LES DOCTRINES DUALISTES 


Le réle joué par ce qu’il est convenu d’appeler les doctrines dualistes 
dans |’histoire du christianisme, et en premier lieu dans l’histoire de |’Eglise 
d’Orient, a été de la plus grande importance. D’une part la nécessité de com- 
battre ces doctrines a mené les théologiens orthodoxes a formuler d’une manieére 
précise l’enseignement de |’Eglise sur l’origine et la nature du Mal. D’autre 
part, le dualisme a provoqué la naissance d’un certain nombre de mouvements 
hérétiques ou sectaires qui, pendant toute |’antiquité chrétienne et jusqu’a 
la fin du Moyen Age, furent des ennemis dangereux et acharnés de |’Eglise 
d’Orient. Gnostiques, Manichéens, Pauliciens, Bogomiles — pour ne citer 
que les plus importants mouvements dualistes du Proche Orient et de |’Eu- 
rope Orientale — contre eux |’Eglise dut soutenir, pendant 14 siécles, une 
lutte presque ininterrompue. 

L’intensité de cette lutte peut se comprendre si l’on tient compte d’une 
part de l’opposition radicale qui existe entre les doctrines dualistes et ortho- 
doxes, et d’autre part, du proselytisme constant des partisans du dualisme 
4 l’intérieur de l’Eglise. L’opposition doctrinale se manifeste surtout dans les 
solutions proposées par le chrétien et le dualiste au probleme perpétuel et 
angoissant de l’origine et de la nature du mal. Pour la tradition judéo— 
chrétienne le mal apparait comme le résultat d’une désobéissance de la créa- 
ture a la volonté de son Créateur. Le contact direct entre |’Infini et le fini, 
entre l’Absolu et le contingent, est une réalité voulue par Dieu. Ainsi le 
judaisme a toujours affirmé l’existence d’une relation intime entre Dieu et 
sa création, et l’importance et la valeur de la vie terrestre. Le christianisme 
a apporté a cette doctrine un nouvel appui et une nouvelle dimension par 
le dogme de l|’Incarnation: Dieu, qui a créé le monde, est devenu homme et 
rendra possible la résurrection de la chair. 

En contradiction absolue avec cette doctrine, le dualisme présuppose 
une opposition fondamentale entre Dieu et la matiére. Dieu, source de toute 
perfection, ne peut pas étre l’auteur du Mal. L’origine du Mal est en dehors 
de Dieu, dans la Matiére, o' régnent la multiplicité, le désordre et la souf- 
france. Cette conception, qui attribue au Mal les mémes qualités positives 
et essentielles que posséde le Bien, méne inévitablement a un dualisme entre 
Dieu et le principe opposé de la Matiére. Ce dualisme cosmologique se refléte 
dans la nature de l’homme: son ame est d’origine divine, son corps le domaine 
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du Mal. Le corps est «le tombeau de |’Ame », l’instrument au moyen duquel 
l’auteur du mal — Démiurge ou Diable — s’efforce d’emprisonner la lumiére 
dans l’obscurité de la Matiére et d’empécher |’A4me de remonter aux spheres 
célestes. Tout vrai dualiste est forcé de reconnaitre que |’origine des souffrances 
humaines réside dans la vie méme: car la naissance de |’homme est un empri- 
sonnement d'une ame divine ou angélique dans un corps qui ne peut pas 
étre racheté. La seule rédemption possible est la mort, qui permet a l’Ame 
d'échapper de sa prison, et aux particules de lumiére de revenir a l’unique 
lumiére incréée. Cette rédemption, cet acte de sauvetage, pour ainsi dire 
n’est pas le repentir de l’homme pour le mal qu'il a commis. L’homme ee 
peut pas étre vraiment responsable du péché si le Mal n’est pas di A |’abus 
de son libre arbitre, mais trouve sa racine dans son corps matériel et dans 
la vie méme. Cependant, bien qu’il ne soit pas responsable pour |’existence 
du Mal et qu’il n’ait pas, au fond, de libre arbitre, l’homme peut et doit 
collaborer a l’oeuvre de Dieu en s’efforgant de purifier son ame de la contagion 
de son enveloppe matérielle. La purification, comme la comprend le dualiste 
cela veut dire éviter toute action qui perpétue l’emprisonnement de Pame 
dans la matiére, tout particuliérement le mariage et la procréation des enfants 
qui accroissent le pouvoir de la Matiére dans notre monde; cela veut dire nant 
vivre selon un code ascétique rigide, code basé non pas sur la volonté de disci- 
pliner la chair, mais sur une haine radicale du corps humain. 

Historiquement parlant, |’Eglise d’Orient a connu et combattu le dualisme 
sous plusieurs formes: le gnosticisme fut un grand danger pour elle dés le 
I siécle, et continua a l’étre au cours des siécles suivants; le manichéisme 
entre le IlI¢ et le vue siécles, étendit son influence tout autour de la Méditer- 
ranée et pénetra dans Byzance méme; une forme renouvelée de ce dernier 
movement, qu'on appelle généralement le néo—manichéisme, et dont la filia- 
tion historique avec le manichéisme me semble avoir été définitivement 
prouvee, naquit au VII° siécle et entreprit une lutte contre l’Eglise d’Orient 
qui dura huit siécles. 

I] est manifestement impossible d’évoquer, dans un bref rapport, la lut- 
te que l’Eglise d’Orient dut mener contre les différentes manifestations du 
dualisme. Je me bornerai 4 parler de ses rapports avec le néo—-manichéisme 
et plus particuliérement d’un aspect de ces rapports. L’histoire du ay 
manichéisme n’entre pas dans les cadres d’une communication dont le théme 
est le christianisme oriental et les doctrines dualistes. Je me permettrai 
cependant, de rappeler en quelques mots le développement des deux deleclpales 
sectes néo-manichénnes: celles des Pauliciens et des Bogomiles. Les Pauli- 
clens, qui apparurent en Arménie et en Asie Mineure dans la seconde moitié 
du vir siécle, furent violemment persécutés par les autorités byzantines au 
IX*, et au cours de ce siécle et du siécle précédent, étendirent leur influence 
sur la partie orientale de la péninsule des Balkans. Le Bogomilisme, fortement 
influencé par le Paulicianisme, naquit en Bulgarie au xe siécle, s’étendit au 
cours des deux siécles suivants sur une grande partie de l’Empire Byzantiné 
pénétra en Serbie, en Bosnie et en Herzégovine, probablement en Russie 
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également, et exerga a partir du XII* siécle, une influence certaine sur l'histoire 
du catharisme en Occident. De tous les mouvements neo—manichéens sur 
le territoire de l’Eglise d’Orient, le bogomilisme fut le plus puissant. Il ne 
semble pas exagéré de dire qu’aprés la défaite de l'iconoclasme en 843, le 
Bogomilisme fut, pendant tout le Moyen Age, le plus dangereux ennemi de 
l’Eglise Orthodoxe. 

Au début de ce rapport, j’ai taché d’indiquer, en termes généraux, les 
principales différences entre les concéptions du monde chrétienne et dualiste. 
Je voudrais a présent passer dans le domaine concret et examiner les points 
essentiels ot se heurtérent, au cours du Moyen Age, les doctrines orthodoxes 
et néo-manichéennes. Tout d’abord, la doctrine de la création du monde: 
les écrivains orthodoxes reprochent en premier lieu aux dualistes leur ensei- 
gnement que le monde visible est la création, non pas de Dieu, mais d’un prin- 
cipe, ou d’un étre, hostile 4 Lui. Parfois ce créateur du monde apparait comme 
un Principe (&py) co-éternel 4 Dieu, parfois comme le Diable de la tradition 
judéo—chrétienne, inférieur 4 et en fin de compte dépendant de Dieu. Cette 
derniére doctrine est attribuée par le prétre bulgare Cosmas aux Bogomiles: 
«C’est par la volonté du diable que tout existe: le ciel, le soleil, les étoiles, 
lair, homme, les églises, les croix, tout ce qui appartient 4 Dieu, ils le livrent 
au diable » ‘). Cette forme du dualisme, ot le créateur du monde est inférieur 
a Dieu, est généralement appelée « dualisme mitigé », pour la distinguer du 
«dualisme absolu », selon lequel l’adversaire de Dieu est un principe équi- 
valent et co-éternel A Lui. On a beaucoup discuté sur la question de savoir 
si le bogomilisme s’est divisé en deux courants, |’un professant le dualisme 
« absolu », l'autre le dualisme « mitigé ». N’ayant pas la possibilité de revenir 
ici sur les arguments présentés de part et d’autre dans cette controverse, je 
tiens A dire que j’adhére toujours a l’opinion que j’ai exprimé dans mon livre 
sur les Bogomiles, selon laquelle les Bogomiles professaient le dualisme mitigé, 
et que les néo-manichéens qui au Moyen Age et en Europe Orientale ensei- 
gnaient le dualisme « absolu » étaient des Pauliciens ‘?). 

La cosmogonie dualiste des Pauliciens et des Bogomiles fut généralement 
considérée par leurs adversaires orthodoxes comme une doctrine absurde. 
Il n’y a, si je ne me trompe, qu’un seul example d’un écrivain orthodoxe 
parmi leurs adversaires qui semble conscient du fait que, derri¢re la méta- 
physique outranciére des dualistes il y avait un probléme humain singulié- 
rement angoissant. L’Eglise enseigne que Dieu est source de toute perfection 
et que le monde entier, visible et invisible, fut créé par Lui. Cependant on 
n’a pas besoin d’étre philosophe pour reconnaitre que dans ce monde ou 
nous vivons le mal moral et physique — la souffrance, la cruauté, le déclin, 
la mort — n’est que trop en évidence. Alors comment se peut-il que Dieu - 


(1) Le Traité contre les Bogomiles de Cosmas le Prétre, traduction et étude par H.-C, PUECH 
et A. VAILLANT (Paris, 1945), p. 77; D. OBOLENSKY, Zhe Bogomils: A Study in Balkan Neo- 
Manichaeism (Cambridge 1948), p. 122. 

(2) OBOLENSKY, of. cit., pp. 122-5. 
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la Bonté supreme - soit la cause de la souffrance et du mal? Nous 
“ opin paar tsa probleme se posait — et dans les milieux Sthogenat= 
a Dulgarie de la deuxi¢me moitié du X¢ siécle, époque d’une grande misé ; 
paysanne. Le prétre Cosmas, écrivant en Budioarié a cette é hae sas it 
sects Traité eat les Bogomiles que beaucoup a - toot 
a eg Ati pn « ness am laisse—t—il le Diable attaquer l’homme? » (? 
- it Cosmas — puérile et d’un esprit 
i aie a en bolt par les paroles de Gameces ie po a pe ican 
"son temps et de son pays étaient capab 
nee eA ons question sous cette sa penis sen ak mes 
irec ion de l’hérésie; car les hérétiques dualistes avaient une ré 
avait au moins le mérite d’étre logique: la foil, Wag 
inhérents 4 ce monde, parce que of eb est meal = rite eon 
Brin cosmogonie dualiste — que ce soit sous sa forme absolue, eent-4-dine 
: nne, ou sous sa forme mitigée, bogomile, est pour les écrivains orth 
—_ le dogme central, le véritable point de départ des différents systé “4 
qu’ils qualifient de l’appellation générale de manichéisme. Le Maniché ext 
pA de tout et surtout celui qui enseigne que le monde visible est la nen 
d un principe ou d’un étre mauvais. Toutes les sources sont d’accord pe 
point: Pierre de Sicile ‘’, le Patriarche Théophylacte (5), Cosma Ei hes ns 
du monasteére tij¢ [epiBAértov (, Psellos (7), Euthyme Newline a i vail 
du tsar Boril ‘) — l'accord entre eux sur ce point est complet Et ; ae 
gnages des adversaires chrétiens des dualistes se Ashe Aveo 
ms rares sources authentiquement bogomiles que nous sid age le Liber 
apes omnia enseigne que le monde visible — le soleil, la lune, les étoiles, 
nimaux et ses plantes, et le corps de l’homme — fut créé 
par Satan (°, 7 
git tay a ce dogme central, certaines autres doctrines dualistes sem- 
, sous la plume de leurs adversaires, avoir une importance a premié 
vue secondaire. Ceci, me semble-t-il, est da au fait que ces pice to mas 
raissaient aux yeux des orthodoxes comme une conséquence Gepnele as 
logique d’une cosmologie dualiste. C’est le cas, par exemple, du scliie : 
une fois admis le principe que la chair est une création du Mal uol 4 ie 
naturel que de nier la réalité de |’Incarnation et de ptdtendre ais “nde 


(3) PUECH et VAILLANT, p. 75. 
i Historia Manichaeorum, P.G., vol. CIV, col 1253 
5) Levestija Otdelenija Russko : Slove : 
go Jazyka t Slou } 2 
(St. Petersbourg 1913), vol. XVIII, tom. 3, p. 364 een sessions 
(6) G. FICKER, Die Phundagiagiten: Ei Wag 
ae siti en: Lin Beitrag zur Ketzergeschichte des byzantinischen 
(7) Dialogus de daemonum operatione, P.G., vol. CX XII, cols. 824-5 
(8) Panoplia Dogmatica, P.G., vol. CKXX, cols. 1293-7 ji 
ae 8 POPRUZHENKO (Sofia 1928), p. 44; OBOLENSKY, pp. 238-9 
10) R. REITZENSTEIN, Die V% ; tlt i susie, 
a te Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe (Leipzig, Berlin 1929), 





sance du Christ n’a eu lieu qu’«en apparence » (év Soxyoer, nate pavtaatay) P 
Quoi de plus logique que de nier catégoriquement la notion chrétienne de la 
GrAce opérant sur la matiére, et par conséquent de rejeter en bloc tous les 
sacrements de l’Eglise, et en premier lieu le baptéme et l’eucharistie? Les 
écrivains orthodoxes semblaient trés bien comprendre que le postulat dua- 
liste est également incompatible avec la vénération de la croix comme sym- 
bole matériel, des icénes et des reliques des saints, avec la construction des 
églises, oeuvres matérielles de homme, et donc habitations du démon. Sur 
tous ces points, il n’y avait aucun rapport entre les doctrines dualistes et la 
théologie orthodoxe; et le dualisme, considéré A ce point de vue, se présente 
moins comme une hérésie chrétienne que comme un ensemble de doctrines 
totalement distinct de, et opposé a, la tradition chrétienne. 

Il existait cependant des plans ou orthodoxie et le dualisme pouvaient 
avoir des points de contact; et, pour les esprits peu clairvoyants, ces points 
de contact prétaient 4 confusion. C’est ici que résidait le plus grand danger, 
le danger de contamination plus ou moins inconsciente de |’orthodoxie par 
Phérésie. Ces points ont attiré l’attention toute particuliére des écrivains 
orthodoxes; et il est frappant de voir leur réfutation des erreurs dualistes, 
qui demeure généralement assez calme et détachée tant qu’ils se limitent 
au domaine cosmogonique et théologique, devenir, une fois qu’ils entrent 
dans ce qu’on peut appeler le domaine mixte — orthodoxe-hérétique — plus 
urgente et plus passionnée. 

Ce domaine mixte se laisse surtout entrevoir chez les Bogomiles qui, 
de toutes les sectes dualistes, étaient sans doute les plus semblables d’appa- 
rence aux orthodoxes. Prenons tout d’abord leur comportement moral. On 
sait que les Bogomiles, partant de l’idée que le monde matériel est la créa- 
tion de l’étre mauvais, enseignaient que l’homme doit éviter autant que pos- 
sible tout contact avec la matiére, notamment l’activité sexuelle et l’usage 
de la viande et du vin ‘"). Certes, la continence absolue n’a pas pu étre imposée 
4 tous les membres de la secte, et les Bogomiles, comme l’a trés bien montré 
le Professeur D. Angelov dans la nouvelle édition de son livre sur le bogo- 
milisme ‘?), se divisaient en plusieurs catégories: les élus seulement, qui cor- 
respondaient aux «parfaits» cathares, étaient astreints 4 une vie d’ascétisme 
complet. Cependant, |’austérité morale des Bogomiles fut toujours reconnue 
par leurs adversaires orthodoxes, au moins jusqu’a l’époque de la décadence 
de la secte bogomile au XIV° siécle; c'est avec raison qu’on a appelé les Bogo- 
miles «les plus grands puritains du Moyen Age». Et c’est ici qu’on trouve 
la source de la plus grande inquiétude de leurs adversaires chrétiens; car 
d’une part le succés du prosélytisme bogomile s’est surtout manifesté dans 
le domaine de I’éthique; et d’autre part, l’idéal ascétique et le comportement 
moral des hérétiques rendaient particuli¢rement difficile la tache de les dis- 
tinguer des orthodoxes pieux, et par conséquent de les identifier. Déja au 


(11) PUECH et VAILLANT, pp. 77-81. 
(12) Bogomilstvoto v Bilgarija (2° edit., Sofia 1961), pp. 183-94. 
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X* siécle le prétre Cosmas s’est plaint amérement du fait que dans les milieux 
orthodoxes en Bulgarie, et surtout parmi les moines, l’'idée se répandait 
que le mariage était incompatible avec le salut — idée que Cosmas dénonce 
comme «entiérement hérétique » (9), Example frappant, me semble—t-il, de 
la difficulté que l’Eglise a souvent eue, au cours de son histoire, a distinguer 
entre ce qu'elle considére comme le vrai et le faux ascetisme, entre le désir 
de discipliner le corps et la haine ontologique de la matiére; ainsi le sre 
Canon Apostolique condamne ceux qui rejettent le mariage, la viande et 
le vin «non pas par ascése, mais par dégout » (od di’koxnow ard 81d BSeAv- 
ptav) 4). Et Cosmas, en attaquant les Bogomiles bulgares, répete cette 
formule 5), La difficulté d’identifier les Bogomiles et de les distinguer des 
chrétiens orthodoxes n’a pas cessé, pendant tout le Moyen Age, d’inquiéter 
l’Eglise. On peut se rendre compte a quel point elle se sentait menacée en 
lisant la description si vivante des Bogomiles que nous a laissé e Cosmas et 
ou l’irritation se méle visiblement a l’ironie: 

«A lextérieur les hérétiques semblent des moutons, ils sont doux 
et humbles, silencieux, on les voit blémis par leurs jetines hypocrites, ils ne 
prononcent pas de parole vaine, ils ne rient pas aux éclats, ils ne plaisantent 
pas grossiérement; ils évitent de se faire remarquer, et ils font tout extérieure- 
ment pour qu’on ne les distingue pas des vrais chrétiens . . . Les hommes 
qui leur voient cette si grande humilité, et qui les pensent bons chrétiens 
et capables de les diriger vers le salut, s’approchent d’eux et les consultent 
sur le salut de leur Ame; et eux, semblables au loup qui veut enlever un agneau, 
d’abord se courbent en soupirant et répondent avec humilité » (%. 

Cette méthode de simulation pratiquée par les Bogomiles a toujours 
effrayé leurs adversaires orthodoxes; et cette nervosité se transformait faci- 
lement en irritation devant la prétention des hérétiques d’avoir le droit: 
exclusif de s’appeler chrétiens: droit revendiqué tant par les Pauliciens que 
par les Bogomiles: ces derniers, nous dit Cosmas, prétendaient étre les seuls 
a vivre «selon l’esprit », et s'appelaient eux—mémes « habitants des cieux » (27), 
La difficulté de combattre les dualistes augmentait encore du fait que ceux—ci 
acceptaient souvent ouvertement les dogmes orthodoxes, mais leur donnaient 
secrétement une interprétation toute différente, esotérique, conforme A leurs 
propres doctrines. Cet esotérisme fut pratiqué par toutes les sectes dualistes: 
ainsi le Manichéen Agapius, qui vécut au Ive ou au vé siécle, fut accusé plus 
tard par le Patriarche Photius d’enseigner «d’une facon perverse derriére 
le nom de nos dogmes des choses tout-A-fait différentes », et «de se déclarer 
en accord avec les paroles des gens pieux tout en aboyant contre les choses 


(13) PUECH et VAILLANT, p. 106, 


(14) THEODORE BALSAMON, /n Canonem 51 Sanctorum A postolorum, P.G., vol. CXXXVII, 
col, 141. 


(15) PUECH et VAILLANT, Dp. 77. 
(16) PUECH et VAILLANT, pp. 55-6. 
(17) PUECH et VAILLANT, pp. 66, 77. 
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qu’elles désignent » “*. Les Pauliciens ipsam un Sone nceinsee oe 
qu’ils ne communiquaient qu’a ceux qui formaient l élite de leur sec ae 
de Sicile, écrivant au IX® siécle, nous dit que ceux-cl, tout en she an 
balement l’eucharistie et la vénération de la croix, enseignaient eurs vs 
que les éléments eucharistiques sont en fait lee teneikin Christ, et ce 
croix représente le Christ Lui-méme, les bras étendus (19), = co et 2 
exégétique existait chez les Bogomiles: ainsi en hei oy ht ant 
au XII¢ siécle, cite un certain nombre de passages de | Evangi e e ‘ silo 
que les Bogomiles byzantins s’efforcaient avec une grande ate See 
préter symboliquement en conformité avec leurs croyances dualis ie ’ ats 
le Néo-Manichéisme devenait en fin de compte une gnose, dont ies at ia 
esotériques n’étaient révelés qu’aux élus; et autant que a ate ae ee 
Bogomiles, cet aspect gnostique de leur iin, cami denne har incs 
danger pour I’ Eglise; c’est ici, me semble-t-—il, qu elle se sentait ep a = 
Avant de conclure cet exposé, je voudrais trés briévement wna oa 
autre aspect du conflit entre |’Eglise jase et le dualisme “ ig ey 
probléme est épineux, a fait couler beaucoup d’encre, et rc hie ames 
plus approfondie. Par certains de ses aspects il nous fait phage on ae 
strictement religieux. Cosmas, parlant des Bogomiles uuieares u x : 
écrivit cette phrase sur laquelle on a si souvent aipclste: « Ils etn 
leurs adhérents 4 ne pas se soumettre aux autorites, il outragent es se : 
ils haissent les empereurs, ils se moquent des supérieurs, ils insultent re es 
gneurs, ils estiment que Dieu a en horreur ceux qui travaillent ie ia : 
reur et ils) recommandent a tout serviteur de ne pas travailler pour 
; (2r) 
ene faut-il penser de ce témoignage de Cosmas? Peut—on me 
que les Bogomiles étaient des révolutionnaires dans le ass ue a Lae 
tique du mot? Et, si nous donnons une réponse affirmative a ce “i ae 
question, quelle importance devons-—nous attribuer a ce programm ae 
tionnaire? Dans les quelques minutes qui me restent je ne puis qu ii oh 
des réponses trés rapides, qui ne feront qu’effleurer ces questions importan 
7 ch Ants il convient de souligner qu’il il n’y a aucune ie sr 
sceptique a l’égard de ce témoignage de Cosmas; son traité sur les : med ss 
est précis, concret et enti¢rement digne de foi. J penegnene Probe 
semble trés difficile de trouver dans d’autres sources une con one el 
son témoignage sur l’anarchisme social des Bogomiles. Les Rae a = 
par le Professeur Angelov et tirés de la « Panoplie Dogmatique» : - : 
Zigabéne et du Sinodik du Tsar Boril ‘*?) ne me semblent pas conclu 


(18) PuHotius, Bibliotheca, Cod. 179, P. G., vol. CITI, col. iy 
(19) Historia Manichaeorum, P.G., vol. CIV, cols. 1256, 1284. 
(20) Panoplia Dogmatica, P.G., vol. CXXX, cols. 1321-32. 
(21) PUECH et VAILLANT, p. 86. 

(22) Bogomilstvoto v Biilgarija, pp. 155-6, 164-5. 
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Néanmoins, en se basant sur Cosmas, nous pouvons, je crois, affirmer que les 
Bogomiles, 4 certaines périodes de leur histoire, ont effectivement préché une 
doctrine révolutionnaire d’égalité sociale contre les puissants de ce monde, 
ont soutenu les intéréts des paysans opprimés contre leur seigneurs féodaux, 
bulgares et byzantins. Je croirais volontiers qu’a leurs yeux cette doctrine 
sociale se présentait comme le reflet sur le plan de la société humaine de la 
lutte cosmique entre le Bien et le Mal. Ce programme révolutionnaire des 
Bogomiles était—il primordial et essentiel, ou sécondaire et contingent? Dans 
un sens, cette question est peut-étre quelque peu irréelle. Car tout mouve- 
ment religieux qui ne se bornait pas A nier les dogmes fondamentaux de 
’Eglise, mais s’insurgeait contre toute hiérarchie ecclésiastique et, en con- 
damnant le mariage, sapait les fondements méme de la vie sociale, était 
forcément, dans les conditions de la vie médiévale, une révolte contre les 
lois civiles. Quant a l’anarchisme social des Bogomiles, Cosmas a_ bien 
senti toute sa portée: sa réponse aux hérétiques est une défense de |’ordre 
stable, traditionnel: les tsars et les boyars, dit-il, « sont institués par Dieu » (23), 
Certains historiens ont voulu démontrer que les Bogomiles sont allés plus loin 
sur le chemin révolutionnaire, et ont lutté contre les puissants de ce monde 
les armes a la main ‘*), Je dois franchement avouer que je ne trouve dans les 
sources aucun témoignage clair et concluant qui permette d’accepter cette 
théorie. Et, 4 défaut d’un tel témoignage, je puis avouer ma convinction qu’ il 
est extrémement improbable que des sectaires bogomiles — que ce soit des 
parfaits ou des simples croyants — aient jamais pris part A une lutte organisée 
et violente pour la défence de leurs idéaux. Une telle action, me semble-t-il, 
aurait été une trahison de leurs croyances les plus fondamentales. Car n’ou- 
blions surtout pas que pour les Bogomiles ce monde ot nous vivons est la 
création et le régne du Satan. Or comment Satan pourrait—il étre vaincu 
par les instruments matériels qu’il a lui-méme forgés pour emprisonner |’Ame 
dans la matiére? Ce n’est qu’en évitant tout contact avec Satan et ses oeuvres 
que les Bogomiles espéraient trouver le salut. D’aprés eux, il n’y avait pas 
de rédemption possible pour le monde matériel. Ce monde, il fallait autant 
que possible le fuir; il n’était pas question de le transformer. C’est pourquoi 
je reste toujours convaincu que le bogomilisme était avant tout un mouvement 
religieux, ou le dualisme se mélait d’éléments chrétiens, interprétés d’une 
maniére trés particuliére; et que son caracteére social et, si l’on veut, politique, 
qui prenait la forme d’une résistance passive aux autorités terrestres, servi- 
teurs de Satan, était d’une importance secondaire et contingente (5), 

J’ai taché, dans ce bref apercu, d’évoquer la lutte plus que millénaire 
entre l’Eglise d’Orient et ce que ses théologiens appelaient du nom général 
de «Manichéisme », sous les aspects du « pourquoi» et du «comment ». Mes 


(23) PUECH et VAILLANT, p. 86. 

(24) Par exemple, I. KLINCHAROV, Pop Bogomil i negovoto vreme (Sofia 1927): cf. ORO- 
LENSKY, pp. 137-8. 

(25) OBOLENSKY, 7did. 
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remarques sur les causes générales de ce conflit sont, je crois, es cat a 
toutes les manifestations successives du dualisme. En passant ensuite ans 
le domaine concret et historique, je me suis limité en grande partie a ce que 
les historiens modernes appellent le « néo—manichéisme». A oa ilya —— 
raisons: le néo-manichéisme est la forme du dualisme que j’ai le plus étudié; 
et, en second lieu, l’abondance relative des sources concernant le ptierir 
chéisme et les modalités si variées de son expansion géographique : de ni 
développement dans le temps peuvent nous donner une idée ' la fois ae 
riche et plus précise de la lutte, si longue et dramatique, entre deux concep 


tions du monde radicalement opposées. 


i i : “L’Oriente 
Atti del convegno internazionale sul tema 
cristiano nella storia della civilta”. Rome 1964. 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei 1964 
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El’sha, river: V 32 

EPANAGOGE: III 115-16, VI 50 

Epiphanius the Wise: X 63-4, XI 604-5, 608 
Epirus: II 517 

Essoupi, Dnieper rapid: V 42-3 

“Eurasian” school of Russian historians: III 93 
Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea: III 114 
Eustathius, Metropolitan of Thessalonica: XI 595 
Euthymius of Acmonia, monk: XII 17, XIII 646 
Euthymius Zigabenus: XII 18-20, XIII 646, 649 


Fatimid Caliphate in North Africa and Egypt: II 507, 517 

Fedotov, G: X 62 

Ferrara: VII 266 n. 3, 267. See also Florence 

Finland, Gulf of: II 504, 515, V 27 

Finno-Ugrians: II 503 

Finns: II 495 

Florence, Council of: III 91, VII 266, 267, 269-70, 272, 273, VIII 61 
Frankish Church: II 497, 500; and the Slavs, IX 4, 5, 6, 8, XI 591 
Franks: II 496-7 


Galicia: VI 25 n. 9 

Gelandri, Dnieper rapid: V 46 

Genoese: VII 249, 255 

George, Prince of Galicia: VI 35 

George, Prince of Moscow: VI 36 

George Hamartolos: VIII 61, X 54, 55, 60, XI 606 


 —_ 





George, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 59 

Georgia, Georgians: I 47, Il 474, XI 599-600 

Gepids: Il 477 

Germany, Germans: II 497, $511, 515, III 109, 111 

Gerontius, abbot: VI 35, 36 

Gibbon, E: III 111, XII 1 

Glagolitic alphabet: II 497, 502 n. 1, IX 2, 4, 6, 7, X 49, XI 590 
Gnezdovo: V 30 

Gog and Magog: V 21 

Golden Horde: I 49, III 90, 93, VII 250, 251, 262 

Golubinsky, E: VI 73 

Gorazd, successor to St. Methodius: II 500 

Goths: Crimean Goths, I 49, II 475, 487; Thracian Goths, I 57 
Granovsky, T: VII 64, 66 

Gregoras, Nicephorus: IV 28, VI 24-34, 37, 43-6, 74-5, 77-8, VII 248 
Gregory IX, Pope: XII 22 

Gregory Tsamblak: VI 55, 65 

Gyula, Hungarian chieftain: II 509 


Hadrian II, Pope: II 498-500, IX 4, 5, 6, X 54, XI 591, 605 

Harold Hardrada, King of Norway: V 60 

Helena Lecapena, wife of Constantine VII: II 511 

Heraclea Pontica: II 510 

Heraclius, Emperor: I 56; Slav and Avar invasions, I 51, II] 481-3; Persian 
campaigns, II 486; policy in the Caucasus, II 483; military agreement with 
Khazars, II 486; defence of Constantinople, II 482; missionary work among 
Serbs and Croats, II 482 

Heruli: I 57 

Hierotheus, Bishop of Hungary: II 509 

Hilarion of Iberia, St: XI 599 

Hilarion, Bishop of Moglena, St: XII 20 

Hilarion, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 45 n. 86, 46, 58, 60-4, 70-1, 75, XI 604, 
608 


Hungary, Hungarians: foundation of Hungarian Kingdom by Magyars (q.v.), 
II 503; German influence, II 515; allies of Byzantium, I 57 

Huns: I 46, 49, 51 

HYPATIAN CHRONICLE: VI 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69 


Iconoclasm, iconoclasts: I 55, Il 487, III 106, 115, XII 16 

Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople: policy regarding Bulgaria, II 500; and 
Russian Church, II 496, IV 25-6, X 48 

Igor, Prince of Kiev: II 504 n. 1, 510-11, IV 24, 25, 26, V 18-19, 44, 59 

Illyricum: disputes between Rome and Constantinople, I] 499; invasions by 
Avars and Slavs, II 478, 480; Slav settlements, II 481; St. Paul and, X 54 

Il°men, lake: V 27, 31 

Innocent III, Pope: XII 21 

Iona (Jonas) Bishop of Ryazan’, later Metropolitan of Moscow: VI 55, 56, 57, 
Vii 270,. 271, 272-3 

lorga, N: III 103 

Irene, Khazar princess, wife of Constantine V: II 487 

Isaiah, Prophet: X 58, 65, XI 607-9 

Isidore, Metropolitan of Russia: VI 55, VII 266, 267, 269-70 

Isidore of Seville: II 482 

Istrin, V.M: X 51, 52, 60 

Itil’: I 49, Il 487, 496 

Ivan I, Grand Prince of Moscow: VI 36, 37 

Ivan II, Grand Prince of Moscow: VI 38 

Ivan III, Grand Prince of Moscow: III 99-100 

Ivan IV, Tsar of Russia: coronation and title of tsar, II] 91, IV 28, 29; defeat of 
Tartars, II] 93; his nationalistic policy, III 99-100 


Izborsk: V 26 
Izyaslav II, Prince of Kiev: VI 64, 66-7, 68, 70, 74 


Jakobson, R: X 52, 55, 61 
Jerusalem: VI 265-6 
Joasaph II, Patriarch of Constantinople: IV 28 
John I, Tzimisces, Emperor: [ 52, II] 514, 515, 517 
John II, Comnenus, Emperor: VI 72 
ete $3 gs ee al Emperor: VI 39, VII 250 
ohn , Cantacuzenus, Emperor: VI 25 n. 
Se gras p 9, 28, 31, 38, 39, 41, 42, Vi 
John VIII, Palaeologus, Emperor: VII 267-8, 270 n. 1 
John — ee and Bulgarian Church, II 501; and Slavonic liturgy II 500, 
John II, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 59 
John III, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 73 
John IV, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 60, 68-70 
John, Bishop of Nikiu: I 55, II 483 
John Alexander, Tsar of Bulgaria: XII 23 
John Asen II, Tsar of Bulgaria: XII 22 
John Vladislav, Tsar of Bulgaria: II 518 
John Chrysostom, St: XI 594, 606 
John Eugenicus: VII 274 
John Malalas: VIII 61, X 55, XI 606 
Joseph, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 33, 35 
Josephus Flavius: X 60 
Justin I, Emperor: I 59, Il 476 
Justin I, Emperor: I 51, 69, 61, I1 477-8, 479 
Justinian I, Emperor: diplomacy, I 45, 47, 51, 52, 56, 61, II 474-7: 
~ Novels, VI 49, 52, 65 | 
Justinian II, Emperor: II 485-6, 489 


Kaffa: VII 249 
Kaidatsky, Dnieper rapid: V 43 
Kaloyan, Tsar of Bulgaria: I 57 
Kama, river: II 484 
Kerch, Straits of: Il 486 
Khazars, Khazaria: I] 486-8; origin, II 484 n. 1; trade, II 487, 495, V 53: 
pressure on Onogur Bulgars in South Russia, I] 484; and Justinian I, 1 
485-6, and Eastern Slavs, I] 513, 515, III 93, IV 23, 35, V 22, 33 53: 
allies of Byzantium, I 48, 49, II 486-7, 491-4, 496, 510, 511-12; 
missionary work among, 92-4, IX 2, 8; Christianity in, II 487, 4 
IV 26; and Judaism, II 491, 493, 511; and Islam, II 488: and leeaet 
II 503; and Pechenegs, I 49, Il 492 n. 2 
Khoriv: V 32 
Khomyakov, A: VIII 64 
Khortitsa, island on the Dnieper: V 54-5 
ee Bulgarian monk: X 55, 64, XI 598-9 
lev: city and principality: III 94-5, IV passim, V passim, esp. V 32, VII : 
metropolitanate of, IV 26, VI passim, VII 252, 254, 256: Christianity i 
VI passim, X 48-50, 52, 56, 57, 60,61 
KIEV LEAFLETS: IX 4 
Kii, Slav ruler: V 32 
ome eh  & yan 64 
eidion (Kljuc, Cimbalongus), . : 
Kiyuchevsky ee vg ), pass, battle of: II 518 
ocel, Slav prince of Pannonia, and Methodius: ; 
fom Madsen TL ana es dius: II 499, IX 4, X 52; and letter 
Kodak (Kadak) Dnieper rapid: V 43 
Kopystensky, Zacharias: VI 63 
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Kovrat, ruler of the Onogurs: I 48, 55; and Heraclius, Il 483; and Magyars, II 503 
Kozlov, Dnieper rapid: V 48 

Krarios (-on) ford of: V 19, 52-4, 56 

Krivichians: V 18, 19, 34, 61 

Krum, Bulgarian Khan: II 490-1 

Kulikovo, battle of: VII 251 

Kunik, A.A: VIII 67 

Kun ‘ya river: V 32 

Kuprino, lake: V 32 

Kutrigurs: Il 475, 476, 477 


Ladoga, lake: V 22, 26, 27 

Lamansky, V.I: IV 22, VIII 69 

Laodicea, Synod of: VI 48 

Lavrov, P: X 52 

Lazi: I 47, 58, Il 474 

Leanti, Dnieper rapid: V 49 

Lelekva, river: V 32 

Leningrad: VIII 70. See also St. Petersburg 

Lenzaneni: V 34-5 

Leo III, the Isaurian, Emperor: II 487 

Leo V, the Armenian, Emperor: II 490-1 

Leo VI, Emperor: and Russians, II 505 n. 1, IV 26; and Magyars, II 503; and 
Bulgaria, II 502-3, 505; novels of, VI 50; TAKTIKA on the Russians, V 24 

Leo Choerosphactes: see Choerosphactes 

Leontiev, K: VIII 65 

Leunclavius, J: VIII 62 

Levchenko, M.V: VIII 70 

LIBER SANCTI JOHANNIS: XII 21, XIII 646 

Likhachev, D.S: IV 21 

Lim, river: II 501 

Lishny, Dnieper rapid: V 50, 51 

Lithuania: VI 28, 30, 55, VII 250, 253, 257. See also Poland 

Liturgy: Slavonic, I 56, 59, Il 497, 499-501, III 101, IX 3-10, X 49, 54, XI 
591-609 passim; Roman and Byzantine, IX 4; Georgian XI 599-600; 
attitude of Bogomils to XII 14 

Luitprand, Bishop of Cremona: I 60, II 502, IX 31, V 21 

Lokhansky, Dnieper rapid: V 45, 46 

Lombards: I 57, II 477-8 

Louis II, the German, King of Bavaria: II 496-7, IX 1, 4, 5 

Lovat’, river: V 22, 27; 31, 32 

Ludmila, St. LIFE OF: X 61 

Lukas Chrysoberges, Patriarch of Constantinople: VI 46-7 

Lutsk: V 34 

Lyubart, Prince of Volynia: VI 25 n. 9 

Lyubech: V 30 


Macarius, Metropolitan of Moscow: IV 29 
Macedonia: centre of Slavo-Byzantine culture, II 502, XI 598; Slav penetration, 
Il 480-1, 489, V 35; Avar attacks, II 480; and Bulgarians, II 498, 501, 507, 
XII 9; and revolt of Comitopuli, II 517-18; Bogomils in, II 512-13, XII 16; 
Clement and Naum in, IX 7, XI 598; and Glagolitic tradition, X 49 
Macrolivada: II 491 
Magyars: early history, II 503; and Byzantium, I 50, II 503, 507; migration to 
Hungary, II 503, 504; attacks on Thrace, II 509; and Khazars, II 492 n. 2, 
503; and Pechenegs, II 510; and Russians, II 514; relations with Germany, 
II 515; and Greek Church in Hungary II 587 
Manicheans, Manichaeism: and Paulicians, XII 8-13; Neo-Manichaeism, MS; 6, 73 
sources XII 5, in Babylonia, XII 4; Asiatic, XII 1; and asceticism, XII 3, 14; 
in the Balkans, XII 1, 7, 9, 11 


er eee of: I 48 
anuel I, Emperor: I 57, III 107, IX 33, VI : 
Manuel II, Emperor: VII 250, 263 en Pan eae 2 
rma Bishop of Smolensk: VI 64 
arla Lecapena, wife of Peter of Bulgaria: II 508-9, IV 
Mark Eugenicus, Metropolitan of eee VII 274 n. 3 se 
Marx, Marxism: III 92, 94, 95, 117, 118, VIII 71 
Massalians: XII 7-9, 11, 13,. 14, 17, 19, 23 
Matthew, Patriarch of Constantinople: VI 41-2 
Matthew, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 72 
Maurice, Emperor: I 51, II 480, 481 
Maximus, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 35 
Mehmet II, Ottoman Sultan: VII 272 
Menander Protector: II 477, 478, 479 
Mesopotamia: XII 1, 6 
plein tie II 490, 491, V 58 
ethodius, St., apostle of the Slavs: IX 1-11 im; missi 
tle : passim; mission to t 
492, IX 2; mission to the Slavs, I 56, 59, II 497-500, IX 26, x re; ‘ 
: + passim, XI 587-609 passim; and Slavonic language, II 497, 499 IX 
sctdes — oe Pas ae a pe eee enOr II 497-500, IX 4-8: 
> r) ’ “6; L FE ’ ; 
ls oleh ag: foo be OF, see VITA METHODII. See 
etrophanes, Patriarch of Constanti ; 
Michoe ig eleva antinople: IV 29, VII 269 
ichael III, Emperor: I 56, VIII 61, XI 596: and Bulgari i i 
, a: ; , II 498; relations with 
Khazaria, II 492-4; and SI 497-8. 6 
Michael Ce toe rv ined Churches, II 497-8, IX 1, 9, XI 590, 600 
Michael, Prince of Tver’: VI 35, 37 
Michael, Metropolitan of Kiev, 10th century: X 57 
steer Mind. ke of Kiev, 12th century: VI 64 
ichael, (Mityai), Metropolitan of Kiev, 14th century: VI 55, VII 
gee ae Son tee Agee 96, 97, 110, IV. 20. 35: VI 40. 33, VII 249 
Mclogs, ee ee ; : . See also Golden Horde 
Meio Te V 18, 23-5, 35-8 
oravia, Moravians: liberated from the Avars, II 482: Christianity in. I 56 
. : > ’ ’ ’ I] 
aot aie Pa X 53, 58, XI 591, 602; Slavonic itasey in, I 59, 
, =e , » 4, 5,X 59, 60, XI 592, 597; invasion by Magyars, II 503, 
oscow, city and principality: metropolitan see, VI 28, VII 252-3: 
Patriarchate, ut 91; ‘Third Rome’, III 90-1, 99, 117, Vv 20 VIN 273, - 
; ; theologi ils 
wae e) “4 academy, VIII 69, debate between Slavophils and 
Msta river: V 27 
Mstislav II, Prince of Kiev: V 29, VI 68 
Myra, city of Lycia: III 109-10 


Naprezi, Dnieper rapid: V 51-2 
atin II 501 
aum St., disciple of St. Methodius: II - 
— erie rapid: V 47-9 ee eer 
estor, chronicler: VITA (CHTENIE) OF BORIS AND GLEB : 
VITA OF ST. THEODOSIUS OF KIEV, X 61, XI 603: RUSSIAN wee 
ening ee oe ty eae 515, 516, IV 25, 26, 27, V 19-61 
’ ’ ’ > 7 ’ I > Z 
Bo Xt bO3, 60S, 608 265, VIII 61, IX 10, X 47, 48, 50-9, 
Nestor-Iskander: VII 275 
Neva, river: II 495, V 27, 31 
Nicaea: VI 78 
Nicephorus I, Emperor: II 489, 490 
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Nicephorus II Phocas, Emperor: II 512-13 

Nicephorus I, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 59 

Nicetas, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 72 

Nicholas of Myra, St: III 109-10 

Nicholas I, Pope: relations with Bulgaria, II 499; and Constantine and Methodius, 
Il 497, IX 4, 6 

Nicholas I Mysticus, Patriarch of Constantinople: | 53-4, I] 505-8, 512 

Nicomedia: II 510 

Nicopolis, town on the Danube: VII 250 

Niemen, river: II 495, V 22 

Nifont, Bishop of eer: VI 64, 65 

Nikol sky, N.K: X 50-1 

Nikon, Patriarch of Russia: III 91-2, 98, VIII 62 

Nikon, CHRONICLE OF: VI 61-2, VII 258 

Nilus, Patriarch of Constantinople: VII 258 

Niphon I, Patriarch of Constantinople: VI 37 

NOMOCANON: VI 49, 51, 56, 65, 70, 77 

Normanist (and anti Normanist) schools: II 504, V 22-3 

Norsemen, Northmen: see Varangians, Vikings 

Novgorod: II 495, 504, III 97, 100, V 18-19, 25-7, 28, 29, VII 264, X 63 


Ochrida: see Ohrid 

Ohrid: capital of Samuel of Bulgaria’s Empire, Il 517; submission to Basil II, 
Il 518; centre of culture, II 502, IX 7; archbishopric of, II 502, VI 76; 
seat of Bulgarian Patriarchate, II 517, VI 23 

Oka, river: II 492, 515, V 35 

Oleg, Prince of Kiev: capture of Kiev, II 504, IV 24, V 32; attack on 
Constantinople, II 505, V 24; his paganism, IV 26 

Olga, Princess of Kiev: II 511, 515, IV 26, V 27, 28, X 48, 49; financial and 
administrative reforms, V 59-60 

Olgerd, Grand Duke of Lithuania: VI 29, 30, 40, VII 256 

Omortag, Bulgarian Khan: II 491, 498 

Onogurs: II 483-5, 503 

Ostrogorsky, G: I 53, 58, IV 22, 31, VII 260 

Ostrovouniprach, Dnieper rapid: V 45-6 

Otto I the Great, Western Emporer: II 511, IV 31 

Ottoman Turks: see Turks 

Oulvorsi, Dnieper rapid: V 45, 50 


Paganism: in Russia, Il 496, 505, 511, X 48, V S55; in Bulgaria, II 501, 502, 
XII 10; among Alans, II] 512 

Palamas, Gregory, St, Archbishop of Thessalonica: VI 28, 29, 31, 41, 44, VII 265, 
XH 23 


Pannonia, Roman province: and work of St. Methodius, II 499-501, X 53, 54; 
later missionary work, II 509, IX 5; and Avars, Il 477, 482; annexed by 
Bulgaria, II 490; occupied by Magyars, Il 503, 504 

Patarenes: XII 1, 21, 22, 23 

Patras: II 489 

Paul, St: VI 59, VII 274; and Cyrillo-Methodian tradition, X 53, 54, XII 8 

Paulicians: XII 7, 11, 13, 14, 17, 19, 22 

Pechenegs (Patzinaks): and Byzantium, I 46, 49, 50, If 507, 510, 511-12, 515, 
IV 31-2; and Khazars, I 49, 492 n. 2; and Magyars, I 50, I 510; and 
Russians, I 50, II 510, 514, 515, V 35, 42, 52-4, 56, 57; and Symeon of 
Bulgaria, Il 503-4; and alliance with Paulicians, XII 18; and the Uz, V 61 
Peloponnese: II 480, 481-2, 488, 489 

Pereyaslavets (Little Preslav) on the Danube: occupied by Svyatoslav, II 513, 514; 
captured by Basil II, Il 517 

Pereyaslavl’, city in Russia: V 22, 25, 38 

Persia, Persians: and Zoroastrian tradition in, XII 4; and silk route from China, 

1 47, If 478; wars with Byzantine Empire, 1 46, 47, 61, Il 476, 480-1; and 
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Avar attack on Constantinople (626), II 482 
Peter the Great, E ia: 
vill es teal of Russia: III 92, 94, 95, 100, 101, 104, 110, 112, 116, 
eter, Tsar of Bulgaria: - : ti i 
x37 ae we I 58, II 508-9, 512-13: title of Basileus, IV 30-1, 32, 
eter, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 35. 36. 3 
Peter of Sicily: XII 8, 9, XII1 646. aa ee 
Phasis: I 47 
Sar hig’ IT 498, 514, XII 9, 18 
llotheus, Patriarch of Constanti le: - 
Phocas, Emperor: [1481 Pe Ee 
Boe: Bardas: IV 27, 31 
Otius, Patriarch of Constantinople: VIII 66; missionar 
: ° ’ WwW k, I ’ ad 
XI 601; and Constantine, IX 2, 7; and Rome, XI 891: and ties Tae 


I ; 
‘ a 496, III 98, IV 25-6, 33: and Manichaeism, XIII 648; HOMILIES OF, 


Si Ss aie hes of Kiev: VII 258 
Iska, first capital of Bulgaria: . 
ng) soe a garia: II 484-5, 517 
Poland, the Poles: III 104, V 34-5: influence ee 
__ II 500-1; influence on Russia, II 101, 109s wotnodius, 
Polish-Lithuanian State: III 90.91 
Polotsk: V 26 
Polyanians: V 32, 36, 61 
Polybius: I 51, Il 476 
os oe ot; Vi $1-2.,,53 
reslav (Great Preslav) capital of Bulgaria: II 506, 509: scho 
: ' ; ol of SI 
Hf 501-2, 1X 7, XI 598; development under Symeon, II 502: ote 
2 ; captu i 

Prespa, lake: II 517 eeete Remnant eases 
Pripet, river: V 25, 60 
Priselkov, M.D: IV 21, X 51 
Priscus: II 481, V 23 
PROCHEIRON: VI 50 
Procopius of Caesarea: I 47, 52, IV 34 
eRe Theodore: VI 59 

E TO THE HOLY G i 
Prut, river: V 22 email 
Psellus, Michael: XII 17, XIII 646 


Rastislav, Pri f la: - 
Af ime the Moravia: II 496-7, 499, Ix l, 35,4, 9, X% $2; $4, $8, $9. 
Radimichians: V 35 
Regel, W: IV 28 
Spaces river: XII § 
oman, Metropolitan of Lithuania: VI 29, 30. VII 256 
Romanus I Lecapenus, Emporer: I 507- 
Romanus i ect a — 45, II 507-12, IV 31, V 19, V 28 
omanus, son of Bulgarian T : 
Roslagen: ee garlan Tsar Peter: X 57 
ostislav, Prince of Kiev: I 68- 
Rostov: V 26 VI 68-70, 72, 74 
Rumeli_ Hisar, fortress: VII 272 n. 2 
Rumania, Rumanians: II 502, III 102, 103 
Rus: II 494 n. 3, V 20-3. See also Varangians 
Ryurik, Viking leader in Novgorod: II 495 


Sabiri: II 475, 477 
St. Aitherios, Island of: V 29,37, 56 
St. Gregory, Island of: V 37, 54-5, 56 
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St. Petersburg: VIII 69. See also Leningrad 

Salona: sack of (c. 614) II 481 

Samander (Semender): II 492-3 

Sambatas (Kiev): V 32-3 

Samo: II 482 

Samuel Comitopulus, Tsar of Bulgaria: I 57, Il 517-18 

Sardica (Serdica, Sofia): council of, VI 51, 65; taken by Bulgarians, II 490, 491, 
498, XII 9; and Basil II (campaigns), Il 517 

Sarkel: II 492 

Sassanid Empire. See Persia 

Sava, St., Archbishop of Serbia, XII 20 

Sava, river: II 478, 481, 490 

Sdzava, abbey of: X 61 

Scandinavians: see Vikings, Varangians 

Sclaveni: II 476 

Sclavinia, Sclaviniae: II 482, V 35 

Sclerus, Bardas: II 514 

Serbia, Serbs: and the Byzantine Empire, I 53, 54, 59, II 482, 501, 509; IV 22: 
and Christianity, II 482-3, VI 34-40; debt to Bulgarian literature, II $02; and 
Symeon of Bulgaria; II 507-8; and the Turks, VII 250; and Bogomilism, 
XII 6, 20 

Serezha, river: V 32 

Sergius of Radonezh, St: VII 264, 265 n. 1 

ee ius I, Patriarch of Constantinople: II 482 

evCenko, I: XI 594, 602 

Severians: V 6l 

Shakhmatov, A: X 51; TALE ABOUT THE TRANSLATION OF BOOKS, X 52, 
53, 56, 59 

Silistria: II 514, V 23, 55 

Silzibul, Turkish Khan: II 478, 479 

Singidunum (Belgrade): II 481 

Sirmium: I 60, II 478, 480, 507 

Slovene: V 27 

Smolensk: V 26, 30, 31, 61 

Sogdians: II 478 

Soloviev, A: IV 29, 30 


Soloviev, V: VIII 66 
St. Sophia, Church in Constantinople: Papal bull of excommunication in, Ill 106; 


splendour and prestige of, I 60, IV 26, 27, VII 265, VII 271-2 n. 2, 274; 
Russian help to reconstruct, IV 28, VII 249 

St. Sophia, Cathedral of Kiev: VI 60-1, X 59 

Soviet Union: attitude towards the West; III 118; anti-Normanist historians in, 
V 23; Byzantine studies in, VIII 69-72 

Sozh, river: V 35 

Sozopolis: V 58 

Stauracius: II 489 

Stephen, Bishop of Perm’, St: X 63-4, X 64-5, XI 604-5 

Stephan Dusan, Tsar of Serbia: I 52, 54, VI 40, XII 20 

Stephan Nemanja, Grand Zupan of Serbia, XII 20 

Stritter, 1.G: VIII 67 

Sula, river: V 61 

Sursky, Dnieper rapid: V 45 

Svatopluk, Moravian ruler: II 500, X 53, 54, XI 605 

Svyatoslav, Prince of Kiev: invasion of Bulgaria, Il 513, 514; and Byzantium, 
Il 514-15: V 18-19, 27-9, 44, 54; and paganism, IV 26 

Swedes: see Varangians 

Symeon, Tsar of Bulgaria: and Byzantium, I 52, 53, V 58, XII 10; claim to 
imperial title, [ 53, 54, 58, II 505-8, IV 31; encouragement of Slavonic 
letters and Byzantine culture, If 502, XI 7, X 56, 57, XI 598 

Symeon, Grand Prince of Moscow: VI 37, VII 260 
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Symeon, Russian monk: VII 267 
Syria: II 487, XII 5, 9 


Tamatarcha (Tmutorokan’): V 53 

Tarsus: II 513 

Tatars: see Mongols 

Tatishchev, V.N: VI 65-70, 72-3, X 56 

Tavolzhansky, Dnieper rapid: V 50 

Telets, Bulgarian Khan: II 490 

Terek, river: II 493 

Tervel, Bulgarian Khan: II 485, 486, 489, 491 

Teterev, river: V 60 

Theodora, Khazar Princess, wife of Justinian II: II 485 

Theodore, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 68, 72 

Theodoretus, Metropolitan of Kiév: VI 40 

Theodosius II, Emperor: V 43 

Theodosius III, Emperor: II 491 

Theodosius of Trnovo, St: XII 23 

Theognostus, Metropolitan of Kiev: VI 29 n. 28, 31, 33, 35, 37, 38 

Theophanes, chronicler: XII 9 

Theophanes, protovestiarius: II 510 

Theophanes the Greek, painter: VII 264 

Theophilus, Emperor: II 492, XI 590 

Theophylact, Archbishop of Ohrid: III 106, XI 595, 601, 604 

Theophylact, Patriarch of Constantinople: XIII 646 

Theophylact, Metropolitan of Sebasteia: VI 60 

Thessalonica: IX 2; Slav attacks, II 481, V 23; and trade with Bulgaria, II 503; 
threatened by Samuel of Bulgaria, II 517 

Thessaly: II 517 

Thrace: | 51; Slavs in, II 480-1; Bulgarians in, II 490-1, 503, 505, 507; Russian 
troops in, II 514; Manichean sects in XII 9, 17, 18; theme of, II 489: 
diocese of VI 51. 52, 53 

Tiberius II, Emperor: II 480 

Tiberius III, Emperor: II 485 

Tien Shan: II 479 

Tisza (Theiss), river: II 478, 481, 490, 496 

Tkachev, Dnieper rapid: V 48 

TOLKOVAYA PALEYA: V 62 

Toropa, river: V 32 

Toropets: V 32 

T’ou Kiue, Chinese name of Central Asian Turks: see Turks 

Tourxath, Turkish Khan: II 479 

Toynbee, A: III 89, 92, 112-15, IV 22 

Transcaucasia: I 48 

Trebizond: I 47;See of VI 41-2, 77 

Trnovo: XII 21,22 

Trubezh, river: V 38 

evoeiae's Il 478 

urks: Central Asian, I 46, 47, Il 477, 478-9, 483, 484 n. 1 : 
Turks, III 103, VII 249-50, 255, 260, XII 22 ie eee 

Tzani: I 47, 57, Il 474 

Tzimisces, John: see John I, Tzimisces 


Ukraine: III 101, 105,111 
Ural mountains: II 487 
Uspensky, F: VIII 68-9, 70 
Utigurs: II 475, 477 

Uz (Uzes): II 503, V 18, 61 


Valdai Hills: V 27, 35 
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Valens, Emperor: II 490 

Valentinus, Byzantine envoy to the Turks: I 61, II 479 

Van, lake: I 47, Il 474 

Varangians: I 50, II 494-6, 505, 510, 516, IV 24, V 18-60 passim. See also 
Vikings 

Varna: V 57 

Vasilievsky, V: VIII 68 

Venice, Venetians: I 61, II] 106; Constantine and Methodius in, IX 4, 8, XI 592, 
593, 594; expulsion from Tana by the Tatars, VII 249 

Vikings: account of migrations from the north, II 494-6; and creation of Russian 
state, II 504-5, IV 23, 24, 34; and Khazars, II 492 n. 2; attack on 
Constantinople (860) I 50, II 494, 496 

Vil’ny, Dnieper rapid: V 52 

VITA CONSTANTINI: IX 3, X 52, 53, 54, 58, 59, 63, 64, 65, XI 589, 590-3, 
595, 597, 603, 608 

VITA METHODII: X 52, 53, 54, 64, XI 605 

Vitichev: V 26, 37-8 

Vladimir, St, Prince of Kiev: and conversion of Russia, I 50, 60, II 516, III 93, 
IV 23, 26, 27, VI 34-5, X 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 56, 59, 62; relations with 
Byzantium, I 58, II 516, IV 24, 26, 27, 29-34 passim, VI 59, 74, 78 

Vladimir, Bulgarian ruler: II 502 

Vladimir, city and principality: VI 30, 36-7, VII 252 

Vladimir Monomakh: IV 32, VI 62, 72 

Volga, river: I 47, 48, 49, Il 474-5, 492, 495, 503, V 26, 27, 30, 35, 36; trade 
of Volga Bulgars, II 484, 495 

Volkhov, river: V 22, 27, 31 

Volnigsky, Dnieper rapid: V 49, 50 

Vop’, river: V 32 

Votrya, river: V 32 

Vsevolod, Prince of Kiev: VI 62, 73 

Vsevolod III, Prince of Vladimir: VI 72 

Vyatichians: V 35 

Vyshgorod: V 25, 26, 31, 33 


Wenceslas, Prince of Bohemia, St: LIFE OF, X 61 


Yahya of Antioch: II 515-7, VI 24 

Yanka, daughter of Vsevolod of Kiev: VI 73 

Yaroslav, Prince of Kiev: appointment of Metropolitan, VI 60, 61, 62; and 
Slavonic literature, X 47, 50-1, 59, 60, 63 

Yuri Dolgoruky, Prince of Suzdal®: VI 67-8, 72 


Zadar (Zara): II S09 

Zaporozh’e: V 38, 40, 54 

Zemarchus, Byzantine envoy to the Turks: II 479 
Zikhi (Zichians): I 47, Il 474 

Zoe Carbonopsina, Empress: II 507 

Zoe Palaeologina: III 99 

Zonaras, John: VI 48, 51, 52, 53, VIII 61 
Zoroastrianism: XII 4 

Zvonets (Zvonetsky), Dnieper rapid: V 46 
Zyrians: X 63-4, XI 604 
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